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COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  University  of  Nebraska  comprises  the  following  colleges  and  schools: 

The  Graduate  College. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  including  the  Schools  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Commerce. 

The  Teachers  College,  including  the  Teachers  College  High  School. 

The  College  of  Engineering. 

The  College  of  Agriculture,  including  the  Schools  of  Agriculture. 

The  College  of  Law. 

The  College  of  Medicine,  including  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  new  Agricultural 
School  at  Curtis  and  the  Experimental  Substations  at  North  Platte,  Culbert- 
son,  Valentine  and  Scottsbluff  and  the  Farmers'  Institutes  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University.  The  Lincoln  Dental 
College  has  a  contract  with  the  University  under  which  the  sciences  neces- 
sary for  the  degree  in  dentistry  are  taught  at  and  by  the  University. 

For  separate  catalogs  or  information  regarding  any  of  the  above  colleges 
or  schools,  address  THE  REGISTRAR, 

The  University  of  Nebraska, 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  YEAR 


The  regular  session  of  the  University  embraces  thirty-nine  weeks,  be- 
ginning the  third  Wednesday  of  September,  and  is  divided  into  a  first  and 
a  second  semester.  A  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  immediately  follows 
the  close  of  the  second  semester  class  work.  Instruction  is  offered  from 
September  to  August. 

To  enter  any  session,  one  must  be  able  either  to  present  the  minimum 
admission  requirements  to  the  University  or  to  meet  the  conditions  for 
"Adult  Special"  registration. 


THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS 


HON.  CHARLES  BARNEY  ANDERSON Crete 

Term  expires  January,  1915 
HON.  GEORGE  COUPLAND Elgin 

Term  expires  January,  1915 
HON.  CHARLES  SUMNER  ALLEN,  President Lincoln 

Term  expires  January,  1917 
HON.  WILLIAM  GUNN  WHITMORE Valley 

Term  expires  January,  1917 
HON.  FRANK  LOUIS  HALLER Omaha 

Term  expires  January,  1919 
HON.  VICTOR  GERALD  LYFORD Falls  City 

Term  expires  January,  1919 

Committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents 

Executive — Messrs.  Allen,  Lyford,  Haller. 

Finance — Messrs.  Lyford,  Anderson,  Haller. 

Property — Messrs.  Whitmore,  Lyford,  Coupland. 

Industrial  Education— Messrs.  Coupland,  Whitmore,  Anderson 
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CALENDAR 


1914 


September  14-19  Monday-Saturday       Entrance  examinations 
September  16-19  Wednesday-Saturday  First  semester  registration 


September  19 
September  22 
November  25 
November  28 
December  8 

December  21 
1915 

January  2 
January  25-30 
January  25-30 
January  27-30 
February  1 
February  15 


March 
April  3 
April  6 


29 


May  31-June  5 
June  7 

June  7 
June  11 


Saturday,  8  p.  m. 
Tuesday,  11  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  12  m. 
Saturday,  12  m. 
Tuesday 

Monday,  8  a.  m. 

Saturday,  12  m. 

Monday-Saturday 

Monday-Saturday 


University  reception  to  all  students 
Opening  address  by  the  Chancellor 
Thanksgiving  recess  begins 
Thanksgiving  recess  ends 
Regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of 

Regents 
Christmas  holidays  begin 

Christmas  holidays  end 
First  semester  examinations. 
Entrance  examinations 


Wednesday-Saturday  Second  semester  registration 


Monday 
Monday 


Monday,  8  a.  m. 
Saturday,  12  m. 
Tuesday 

Monday-Saturday 
Monday,  4  p.  m. 


Monday 
Friday 


Commencement  Week 

June  6  Sunday 

June  8  Tuesday 


June  9 
June  10 


Wednesday 
Thursday 


September  22       Wednesday 


Second  semester  classes  begin 

Charter  Day.  A  holiday.  Regular 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 
Nineteenth  Annual  Mid-Winter 
Commencement. 

Spring  recess  begins 

Spring  recess  ends 

Regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Regents 

Second  semester  examinations. 

Final  recommendation  for  degrees 
by  faculties 

Summer  Session  begins 

Registration  for  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion 

Baccalaureate  sermon 

Regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Regents 

Alumni  Day.    Class  Day 

Forty-fourth  Annual  Commence- 
ment 

First  semester  begins  (1915-16)    - 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  INSTRUCTION 


SAMUEL  AVERY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
JAMES  STUART  DALES,  M.  Ph.,  Secretary  of  the  University. 
i  EDWARD  MARKWOOD  RUTLEDGE,  A.  B.,  Registrar  and  Univer- 
sity Publisher. 
VANCIL  KELSO  GREER,  LL.  B.,  Registrar  and  University  Publisher. 


LUCIUS  ADELNO  SHERMAN,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
College  and  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature.  {Head 
of  Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature.) 

HARTLEY  BURR  ALEXANDER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

JOHN  EDWIN  ALMY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics. 

1  FREDERICK  JAMES  ALWAY,  Ph.  D.,  Head  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

LEON  EMMONS  AYLSWORTH,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science. 

GROVE  ETTINGER  BARBER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Roman  History 
and  Literature.  {Head  of  Department  of  Roman  History  and  Liter  a- 
ature.) 

ERWIN  HINCKLEY  BARBOUR,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology.  {Head 
of  Department  of  Geology.) 

FRANKLIN  DAVIS  BARKER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Zoology 
and  Parasitology. 

CHARLES  EDWIN  BESSEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Head  Dean  and  Professor 
of  Botany.    {Head  of  Department  of  Botany.) 

GEORGE  BORROWMAN,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  BRENKE,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

JUDD  NOBLE  BRIDGMAN,  M.  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. 


Resigned. 
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LAWRENCE  BRUNER,  B.  Sc,  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Entomol- 
ogist of  the  Experiment  Station.  (Head  of  Department  of  Entomol- 
ogy.) 

PHILO  MELVYN  BUCK,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

HOWARD  WALTER  CALDWELL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  American  His- 
ory.    (Head  of  Department  of  American  History.) 

ALBERT  LUTHER  CANDY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

LEON  WILSON  CHASE,  B.  Sc,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 
(Head  of  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering.) 

GEORGE  RICHARD  CHATBURN,  A.  M.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Applied 
Mechanics  and  Machine  Design.  (Head  of  Department  of  Applied 
Mechanics  and  Machine  Design.) 

GEORGE  EVERT  CONDRA,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geography  and  Con- 
servation.   (Head  of  Department  of  Geography  and  Conservation.) 

CLARA  CONKLIN,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures. (Head  of  Department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures.) 

BENTON  DALES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  (Head  of  Department 
of  Chemistry.) 

WILLIAM  FRANCES  DANN,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History  and  Criticism 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  (Head  of  Department  of  History  and  Criticism  of 
the  Fine  Arts.) 

ELLERY  WILLIAMS  DAVIS,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  Professor  of  Mathematics.  (Head  of  Department  of 
Mathematics.) 

CHARLES  LEE  DEAN,  B.  Sc.  in  M.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 

1  WILLIAM  JACOB  DUPPERT,  M.  S.  F.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Forestry, 

LUCILE  EAVES,  M.  S.  C,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Practical 
Sociology. 

ROLLINS  ADAMS  EMERSON,  D.  Sc,  Professor  of  Horticulture.  (Head 
of  Department  of  Horticulture.) 

CARL  CHRISTIAN  ENGBERG,  Ph.  D.,  Executive  Dean  and  Professor 
of  Applied  Mathematics. 


Resigned. 
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1  MINNIE  THROOP  ENGLAND,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Econ- 
omy. 

FRED  MORROW  FLING,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  European  History.  {Head 
of  Department  of  European  History.) 

MILLER  MOORE  FOGG,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

CHARLES  FORDYCE,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Teachers  College  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Educational  Theory  and  Practice.  (Head  of  Department 
of  Educational  Theory  and  Practice.) 

LAURENCE  FOSSLER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures.  (Head  of  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures.) 

MARY  LOUISE  FOSSLER,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
PROSSER  HALL  FRYE,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric.    (Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Rhetoric.) 

SHERLOCK  BRONSON  GASS,  Ph.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 
AUGUST    ERNEST    GUENTHER,    Ph.D.,    Professor    of    Physiology 
(in  Omaha). 

PAUL  HENRY  GRUMMANN,  A.  M.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  and  Professor  of  Modern  German  Literature. 

EDGAR  LENDERSON  HINMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics. 

JAMES  DAVID  HOFFMAN,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
and  Practical  Mechanics.  (Head  of  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering.) 

VERNON  LEO  HOLLISTER,  E.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering. 

GEORGE  ELLIOTT  HOWARD,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science 

and  Sociology.     (Head  of  Department  of  Political  Science  and  So- 
ciology.) 

ALICE  CUSHMAN  HUNTER,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Roman 

History  and  Literature. 
GUERNSEY  JONES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  History.     (Head  of 

Department  of  English  History.) 


1  Leave  of  Absence. 
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THEODORE    ALEXANDER    KIESSELBACH,    A.M.,    Professor    of 
Experimental  Agronomy.      (Head  of  Department  of  Experimental 
Agronomy.) 
1  JULIA    KORSMEYER,    A.  M.,   Assistant   Professor   of   the   Romance 

Languages  and  Literatures. 
JAMES  THOMAS  LEES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  History  and  Litera- 
ture.    (Head  of  Department  of  Greek  History  and  Literature.) 
JAMES  EDWARD  LE  ROSSIGNOL,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Commerce.     (Head 
of  Department  of  Political  Economy  and  Commerce.) 
GEORGE  ANDREW  LOVELAND,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Mete- 
orology. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  ANDREW  LUCKEY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Education  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education.    (Head 
of  Department  of  Education.) 
RUFUS  ASHLEY  LYMAN,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Pharmacology  and  Director  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy.     (Head  of 
Department  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology.) 
EDWIN  MAXEY,  D.  C.  L.,  Ph.  M.,  Professor  of  Public  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy. 
BURTON  EVANS  MOORE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
WALTER  JEAN  MORRILL,   M.  F.,  Professor  of  Forestry.     (Head  of 

Department  of  Forestry.) 
CLARK  EDMUND  PERSINGER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  American  History. 
RAYMOND  JOHN  POOL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 
LOUISE  POUND,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Language. 
JOSEPH  HORACE  POWERS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  General  and  Experi- 
mental Zoology. 
CHARLES  WILLIAM  PUGSLEY,  B.  Sc,  Director  of  Extension  Service 

in  College  of  Agriculture. 
FREDERICK  WARREN  SANFORD,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Roman 

History  and  Literature. 
ADDISON  ERWIN  SHELDON,  A.  M.,  Lecturer  in  Political  Science  and 
Director  Legislature  Reference  Bureau. 


i      Deceased. 
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CLARENCE  AURELIUS  SKINNER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
{Head  of  Department  of  Physics.) 

PHILIP  K.  SLAYMAKER,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Machine  Design. 

OSCAR  VAN  PELT  STOUT,  C.  E.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
and  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  (Head  of  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering.) 

FREDERICK  AMES  STUFF,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

MYRON  HARMON  SWENK,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Economic  Entomology. 

GOODWIN  DE  LOSS  SWEZEY,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Astronomy.  (Head 
of  Department  of  Astronomy.) 

LOUIS  BRYANT  TUCKERMAN,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Theoretical  Physics. 

FRED  WILBERT  UPSON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
(Head  of  Department  of  Agricultural  Chemistry.) 

GEORGE  OLIEN  VIRTUE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Commerce. 

HERBERT  HAROLD  WAITE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology 
and  Pathology.    (Head  of  Department  of  Bacteriology  and  Pathology.) 

ELDA  REMA  WALKER,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 

1  CHARLES  WILLIAM  WALLACE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

HUTTON  WEBSTER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social  Anthropology. 

EDWIN  MEAD  WILCOX,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Botany  and 
Botanist  of  the  Experiment  Station.  (Head  of  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Botany.) 

WILLIAM  ALBERT  WILLARD,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and 
Embryology  (in  Omaha). 

ROBERT  HENRY  WOLCOTT,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Junior  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Medicine  and  Professor  of  Zoology.  (Head  of  Department  of  Zool- 
ogy.) 

HARRY  KIRK  WOLFE,  Ph.  D.,«  Professor  of  Philosophy.  (Head  of 
Department  of  Philosophy.) 


Leave  "of  absence. 
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Graduate  Council 

Professors  Chatburn,  Frye,  Grummann,  Howard,  Lees,  Sherman,  Skinner, 
Wilcox,  Wolfe. 

Standing  Committees 

Examinations — Professors  Wilcox,  Howard. 
Enrollment — Professors  Lees,  Skinner. 
Publication — Professors  Grummann,  Frye. 
Standardization — Professors  Wolfe,  Chatburn. 
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THE  GRADUATE  COLLEGE 


Organization  and  History  of  the  Graduate  College.  Graduate  in- 
struction in  the  University  of  Nebraska  was  organized  in  1886.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  courses  were  offered  in  thirteen  subjects,  including 
Sanskrit,  Old  French,  Germanics,  and  Institutional  History.  In  1895  a 
Graduate  School  was  organized,  under  a  dean  and  a  designated  faculty. 
The  number  of  students  increased  steadily,  and  in  1898  thirty-nine  candi- 
dates received  degrees.  During  the  second  period,  lasting  till  1909,  many 
graduate  subjects  were  added,  including  Astronomy,  Bacteriology,  Com- 
merce, Education,  English  History,  Geography,  Physiology,  and  Sociology. 
In  the  legislative  session  of  1909  the  charter  of  the  University  was  amended, 
and  the  establishment  of  seven  colleges,  instead  of  the  five  colleges  named 
in  the  charter,  were  authorized.  By  this  act  the  Graduate  School  became 
the  Graduate  College  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Purpose  of  the  Graduate  College.  The  Graduate  College  extends 
and  enlarges  the  work  of  the  undergraduate  departments,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  specialization  and  research.  It  enables  students  to  employ 
themselves  for  two  or  more  semesters  on  uncompleted  subjects,  or  other 
work  for  which  the  discipline  of  college  training  has  prepared  them.  It 
furnishes  expert  and  standard  preparation  for  those  who  expect  to  become 
investigators,  consulting  engineers,  or  teachers  in  academies  and  colleges. 
The  Graduate  College  offers  these  privileges,  which  would  be  costly  in  an 
institution  differently  endowed,  practically  without  expense  to  the  student. 

Degrees.  The  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Master  of  Arts,  Master 
of  Forestry,  Agricultural  Engineer,  Civil  Engineer,  Electrical  Engineer,  and 
Mechanical  Engineer  are  conferred  on  registered  students,  by  the  Board  of 
Regents,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Graduate  faculty. 

0 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  GRADUATE  COLLEGE 

Classes  of  Graduate  Students.  The  Graduate  College  recognizes 
three  classes  of  applicants:  those  who,  having  taken  a  bachelor's  degree, 
wish  to  broaden  their  education  without  reference  to  higher  degrees;  those 
who  wish  to  be  candidates  for  advanced  degrees,  but  are  deficient  in  under- 
graduate preparation;  and  those  who  are  eligible  to  candidacy,  and  wish 
to  enter  at  once  upon  their  special  work.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
candidates  for  an  advanced  degree  are  at  once  admitted,  on  evidence  of 
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graduation,  to  approved  work  in  the  Graduate  College.  Persons  presenting 
first  degrees  in  Law  or  Medicine  or  Theology  may  be  admitted  in  this  class. 
Those  seeking  advanced  degrees,  with  insufficient  preparation,  are  admitted 
to  graduate  standing,  but  must  at  once  make  up  their  deficiencies  by  taking 
courses  in  the  undergraduate  colleges.  On  completion  of  these  assigned  or 
arranged  courses,  such  students  become  applicants  of  the  third  class,  and 
are  eligible  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  desired. 

Registration.  Graduates  of  the  undergraduate  colleges  of  this  Univer- 
sity, or  of  other  colleges  having  equivalent  courses  and  requiring  four  years 
of  standard  preparation,  who  have  been  accepted  and  approved  by  heads 
of  departments  in  charge  of  the  subjects  proposed,  are  registered  by  the 
Dean  of  the  college  for  the  degree  they  designate.  For  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  the  candidate  must  be  registered  for  a  major  subject  and  an 
approvably  related  minor,  or  a  major  subject  and  two  approvably  related 
minors.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  registered 
for  a  major  and  a  minor  subject,  or  for  a  major  and  two  minors,  or  may 
concentrate  all  work  upon  a  single  subject. 

Fees 

Matriculation,  on  entrance $5.00 

Incidental,  each  semester 3.00 

1  Library,  each  semester 1.00 

Diploma  fee,  for  each  advanced  degree 10.00 

In  absentia  additional  diploma  fee 10.00 

Agricultural  Botany— Courses  1,  2,  7,  8,  9,  10,  $3,  5,  6,  11,  12,  $1. 
Agricultural  Chemistry— Courses  115,  116,  $5,  117,  118,  $10. 
Agricultural  Engineering— Courses  3,  17,  $1;  4,  $3;   13,  $8;  20,  $2. 
Anatomy— Courses  Al,  A15,  $15;   A2,  A16,  $10;  All,  $5. 
Bacteriology  and  Pathology — Courses  2a,  3,  4,  $5. 
Botany— Courses  5,  6,  23,  24,  $3;    13,  14,  26,  27,  31,  32,  $1;    15,  16,  21, 

22,  25,  $2;  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  for  each  credit 

hour  a  semester,  $1. 
Chemistry— Courses  21,  34,  $5;  15,  16,  27,  $2;  14,  $8;  22,  39,  40,  for  each 

credit  hour  a  semester,  $1. 
Entomology — Courses  15,  16,  17,  18,  for  each  credit  hour  a  semester,  $1. 
Geology— Courses  13,  33,  $1;  15,  16,  $3. 

1  Graduate  students  taking  laboratory  work  are  charged  the  usual  lab- 
oratory fees;  a  student  paying  any  laboratory  fee  is  not  required  to  pay 
the  library  fee. 
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Physiology  and  Pharmacology— Courses  1,  2,  $5;   4,  $3;   6,  $8. 
Zoology-Courses  3,  3a,  3b,  4,  4a,  7,  12,  15,  $2;   1,  2,  5,  9,  11,  13,  14,  $3; 

A,  $4;  6,  $5;  32,  35,  36,  $1;   17,  18,  19,  20,  25,  26,  27,  28,  43,  for  each 

credit  hour  a  semester,  $1. 
The  usual  laboratory  fees  are  required  of  those  taking  work  in  any 
science  or  engineering  department.  But  any  student  who  is  able  to  devote 
only  a  portion  of  his  time  to  his  University  work  may,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Graduate  Council  to  the  University  Secretary,  be  permitted 
to  register  free  of  charge  after  he  has  paid  the  usual  dues  and  fees  for  four 
semesters,  if  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  for  eight 
semesters,  if  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

Candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  can  in  no  case  be 
completed  in  less  than  three  years  of  graduate  study.  Two  years  of  such 
work,  in  another  institution,  when  carried  with  proper  facilities  and  under 
competent  instruction,  may  be  credited  by  the  Graduate  Council;  but  the 
last  year  of  candidacy  must  be  spent  in  residence  in  the  Graduate  College. 
Each  candidate  must,  at  registration,  satisfy  the  Graduate  Council  that  he 
has  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  or  must  arrange  with  the 
heads  of  these  departments  with  reference  to  his  deficiencies. 

Preliminary  Examinations.  Not  later  than  one  school  year  before 
his  final  examination,  each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
must  submit  to  a  preliminary  examination.  This  examination  may  be 
waived,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  who  has  taken  his  Master's 
degree  in  this  University. 

Thesis.  On  completion  of  his  studies,  the  candidate  must  present  an 
acceptable  thesis.  The  thesis,  prepared  upon  a  topic  that  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  major  subject,  must  show  evi- 
dence of  scholarly  research.  It  must  be  typewritten,  paged,  and  bound 
according  to  a  prescribed  form,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  University  library 
It  must  be  submitted  to  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  major  subject  at 
least  two  months  before  the  intended  graduation  of  the  candidate.  When 
it  has  been  approved  by  the  examining  committee,  it  will  be  placed  in  the 
Chancellor's  office,  where,  during  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  weeks,  it 
will  be  available  for  inspection  by  members  of  the  faculty.  A  public 
defense  of  the  thesis  may  be  required  of  the  candidate.    After  the  thesis 
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has  been  finally  approved,  the  candidate  must  file  an  original  and  a  dupli- 
cate typewritten  copy  of  it  with  the  librarian.  The  original  copy  of  the 
thesis  so  filed  may  not  be  loaned,  or  pass  from  the  custody  of  the  librarian 
under  any  circumstances  or  pretext  whatsoever.  It  is  also  required  of  the 
candidate  that  he  has  printed  and  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity one  hundred  copies  of  his  thesis,  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
librarian  and  the  head  of  the  department  concerned.  All  theses  and  printed 
copies  thereof  must  be  provided  with  a  cover  and  a  title  page  lettered  in  a 
form  prescribed  by  the  librarian.  The  degree,  however,  may  be  conferred 
before  the  thesis  is  printed,  provided  a  security  bond  be  furnished  and 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  board  of  regents.  The  amount  of  this  bond 
is  to  be  named  by  the  librarian,  and  any  term  of  extension  will  be  fixed 
jointly  by  the  librarian  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  College. 

Final  Examination.  After  the  thesis  of  the  candidate  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  examining  committee,  he  must  pass  a  public  examination  in 
the  subject  offered  for  his  degree.  This  examination  is  held  before  an 
examining  committee  of  not  less  than  three  members,  including  the  pro- 
fessors in  charge  of  the  major  and  minor  subjects,  supplemented  if  neces- 
sary by  appointment  from  the  graduate  faculty. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  can  in  no  case  be  completed 
in  less  than  a  year  of  resident  graduate  study.1  On  completion  of  this 
study,  the  candidate  must  pass  a  public  examination,  and  present  an  ac- 
ceptable thesis,  based  upon  some  topic  connected  with  his  major  subject. 

Examination.  After  finishing  his  studies,  each  candidate  must  pass  a 
public  examination  in  the  subjects  offered  for  the  Master's  degree.  By 
concession,  a  student  unable  to  complete  his  candidacy  in  a  single  residence 
at  the  University  may  be  examined  in  his  major  and  minor  studies  sepa- 
rately, on  completion  of  either.  The  examination  is  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  professors  in  charge  of  the  major  and  minor  sub- 
jects, and  some  member  of  the  Graduate  Council.  If  but  a  single  subject 
is  offered,  an  additional  examiner  is  appointed  from  the  Graduate  Faculty. 

Thesis.  Each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  present 
a  thesis  embodying,  in  connection  with  his  major  subject,  the  results  of 

1  By  concession,  approved  students  may  be  accounted  to  have  fulfilled 
the  requirement  of  residence  by  completion  of  eighteen  hours  of  work 
registered  for  in  Summer  Sessions  of  the  University. 
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research,  or  the  scholarly  treatment  of  some  topic.  It  must  be  typewritten, 
paged,  and  bound  according  to  a  form  prescribed,  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  library  of  the  University.  It  must  be  submitted  for  examination  at 
least  two  weeks  before  the  intended  graduation  of  the  candidate.  After 
being  approved  and  accepted,  the  thesis  becomes  the  property  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  is  placed  on  file  in  the  University  library. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships,  established  in  the  different  departments 
of  the  University,  are  available  to  students  registered  in  the  Graduate 
College.  Fees  are  remitted  to  Fellows  and  Scholars  for  courses  listed  in  the 
Graduate  College  only.  Fees  will  be  required  for  all  undergraduate  labora- 
tory work.  These  positions  are  awarded  to  students  recommended  by  the 
respective  heads  of  departments.  They  are  not  gifts  or  benefactions  from 
the  state  but  are  means  whereby  services  are  rendered  to  the  University 
and  at  the  same  time  the  holder  is  assisted  in  some  special  line  of  work. 
The  instruction  required  of  Fellows  and  Scholars  is  confined  to  the  depart- 
ment in  which  they  are  pursuing  advanced  work.  For  additional  informa- 
tion see  the  announcement  of  the  various  colleges. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  of  instruction  for  the  Graduate  College,  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  the  Teachers  College  are  grouped  together,  on  later  pages 
of  this  catalog,  under  the  heading,  "Courses  of  Instruction." 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

General  Information.  The  Graduate  School  of  Education  has  been 
established  too  recently  to  have  the  necessary  changes  properly  noted 
in  the  present  catalog.  The  School  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
graduate  students  in  preparation  for  higher  service  in  teaching  and  to  give 
to  the  profession  of  teaching  similar  opportunities,  offered  to  the  profes- 
sions of  law  and  of  medicine.  It  is  related  to  the  Graduate  College  as  the 
undergraduate  Teachers  College  is  now  related  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  other  undergraduate  colleges.  The  requirements  for  admis- 
sion are  the  same  as  those  to  the  Graduate  College.  A  higher  teachers' 
diploma  will  be  granted  to  all  graduate  students  who  have  completed  the 
professional  requirements  along  with  the  academic  requirements  for  higher 
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degrees.     Courses  will  be  arranged  in  all  graduate  departmentsleading 
to  advanced  degrees  and  the  higher  teachers'  diploma. 

The  purpose  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  is;  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  Teachers  College  by  adding  professional  courses  specially 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  graduate  students  in  Education  leading 
to  special  teachers'  certificates  or  diplomas;  to  organize  and  give  direction 
to  graduate  study  in  education;  to  promote  research  and  stimulate  investi- 
gation of  the  various  school  and  social  problems;  to  give  opportunity  to 
normal  school  graduates  already  specially  trained  in  methods  to  strengthen 
the  academic  preparation  of  the  undergraduate  college  while  leaving  until 
later  the  higher  professional  studies;  to  furnish  a  laboratory  or  workshop 
in  which  disciplined  schoolmen  can  solve  some  of  the  difficult  problems  of 
instruction;  and  finally,  through  the  means  indicated,  to  fit  men  and  women 
for  the  highest  service  of  teaching — public  and  private — school  administra- 
tion, directorship  and  intellectual  leadership. 

Registration.  Students  desiring  the  graduate  teachers'  diploma  will 
register  in  both  the  Graduate  College  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion. The  College  grants  all  degrees  and  the  School  of  Education  the  gradu- 
ate teachers'  diplomas.  For  entrance  requirements  and  graduation  see 
under  Graduate  College. 

Academic  Requirements.  All  students,  candidates  for  the  graduate 
teachers'  diploma,  will  be  required  to  pursue  some  subject  either  as  major 
or  minor  in  an  academic  department  offering  graduate  courses  leading  to 
higher  degrees. 

Professional  Requirements.  In  addition  to  the  above  academic 
requirements  the  candidates  for  the  graduate  teachers'  diploma  will  be 
required  to  complete  eighteen  semestral  hours  in  education  and  psychology, 
eight  of  which  must  be  in  the  Department  of  Education  and  four  of  which 
must  be  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  Unless  taken  elsewhere  the 
History  of  Education  will  be  required  and  at  least  two  hours  in  adolescence. 
Educational  psychology  will  be  required  of  all. 

The  remaining  six  hours  of  professional  requirements  may  be  elected 
in  graduate  work  in  the  department  of  Educational  Theory  and  Practice 
or  from  graduate  teachers'  courses  in  the  major  subject  of  the  student, 
under  the  advice  of  the  advisory  committee. 

Courses  of  Instruction.  The  graduate  courses  of  instruction  leading 
to  advanced  degrees  and  the  graduate  teachers'  diplomas  are  found  sched- 
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uled  in  the  appropriate  departments  under  the  heading  Graduate  Work 
in  "Courses  of  Instruction." 

Standing  Committees 

Course  of  Study— Professors  Howard  (chairman),  Barber,  Fossler,  Fling, 

Frye,  Candy,  Powers,  Skinner,  Virtue. 
Graduate  Teachers'   Certificates— Professors  Caldwell   (chairman),  Alex- 
ander, Barbour,  Chatburn,  Dales,  and  the  Registrar. 
Advisory— Professors  Wolfe,  Luckey,  and  the  Professors  concerned  with 

the  student's  major  and  minor  subjects. 
Committee  on  Nominations— The  Chancellor,   Deans  Bessey,  Sherman, 
Luckey.  . 

The  Faculty  roster  will  appear  in  a  later  bulletin.  For  further  informa- 
tion address  Professor  G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Nebraska. 


The 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  INSTRUCTION 

SAMUEL  AVERY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
JAMES  STUART  DALES,  M.  Ph.,  Secretary  of  the  University. 
1  EDWARD  MARKWOOD  RUTLEDGE,  A.  B.,    Registrar   and    Uni- 
versity Publisher. 
VANCIL  KELSO  GREER,  LL.  B.,  Registrar  and  University  Publisher. 


ELLERY  WILLIAMS  DAVIS,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  Professor  of  Mathematics.  (Head  of  Department  of 
Mathematics.) 

CHARLES  EDWIN  BESSEY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Head  Dean  and  Professor 
of  Botany.    (Head  of  Department  of  Botany.) 

LUCIUS  ADELNO  SHERMAN,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
College  and  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature.  (Head 
of  Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature.) 

CHARLES  FORDYCE,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Teachers  College  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Educational  Theory  and  Practice.  (Head  of  Department 
of  Educational  Theory  and  Practice.) 

ROBERT  HENRY  WOLCOTT,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Junior  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Medicine  and  Professor  of  Zoology.  (Head  of  Department  of 
Zoology.) 

GROVE  ETTINGER  BARBER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Roman  History  and 
Literature.    (Head  of  Department  of  Roman  History  and  Literature.) 

HOWARD  WALTER  CALDWELL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  American  His- 
tory.   (Head  of  Department  of  American  History.) 

LAWRENCE  BRUNER,  B.  Sc,  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Entomo- 
logist of  the  Experiment  Station.  (Head  of  Department  of  Ento- 
mology.) 

LAURENCE  FOSSLER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures.  (Head  of  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures.) 

JAMES  THOMAS  LEES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  History  and  Litera- 
ture.   (Head  of  Department  of  Greek  History  and  Literature.) 


Resigned. 
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ERWIN  HINCKLEY  BARBOUR,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology.  (Head 
of  Department  of  Geology.) 

FRED  MORROW  FLING,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  European  History.  (Head 
of  Department  of  European  History.) 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  ANDREW  LUCKEY,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  and  Professor  of  Education.  (Head 
of  Department  of  Education.) 

GEORGE  ELLIOTT  HOWARD,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
and  Sociology.  (Head  of  Department  of  Political  Science  and  So- 
ciology.) 

PROSSER  HALL  FRYE,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric.  (Head  of  De- 
partment of  Rhetoric.) 

HARRY  KIRKE  WOLFE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy.  (Head  of 
Department  of  Philosophy.) 

ALBERT  ALISON  REED,  A.  M.,  Inspector  of  Accredited  Schools  and 
Professor  of  Secondary  Education.  (Head  of  Department  of  Second- 
ary Education.) 

JAMES  EDWARD  LE  ROSSIGNOL,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Commerce.  (Head 
of  Department  of  Political  Economy  and  Commerce.) 

GEORGE  EVERT  CONDRA,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geography  and  Con- 
servation.   (Head  of  Department  of  Geography  and  Conservation.) 

GOODWIN  DE  LOSS  SWEZEY,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Astonomy.  (Head 
of  Department  of  Astronomy.) 

RAYMOND  GUSTAVUS  CLAPP,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  and  Director  of  the  Men's  Gymnasium.  (Head  of  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education.) 

CLARA  CONKLIN,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures.   (Head  of  Department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures.) 

MILLER  MOORE  FOGG,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

EDGAR  LENDERSON  HINMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics. 

CLARENCE  AURELIUS  SKINNER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
(Head  of  Department  of  Physics.) 

EDWIN  MAXEY,  D.  C.  L.,  Ph.  M.,  Professor  of  Public  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy. 
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ALBERT  LUTHER  CANDY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 
WILLIAM  FRANCIS  DANN,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History  and  Criticism 

of  the  Fine  Arts.     {Head  of  Department  of  History  and  Criticism  of 

the  Fine  Arts.) 
BURTON  EVANS  MOORE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
PAUL  HENRY  GRUMMANN,  A.  M.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Fine 

Arts  and  Professor  of  Modern  German  Literature. 
HERBERT  HAROLD  WAITE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

and  Pathology.    (Head  of  Department  of  Bacteriology  and  Pathology.) 

1  HUTTON  WEBSTER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social  Anthropology. 
CARL  CHRISTIAN  ENBERG,  Ph.  D.,  Executive  Dean  and  Professor 

of  Applied  Mathematics. 
BENTON  DALES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry.     (Head  of  Departmnt 

of  Chemistry.) 
HARTLEY  BURR  ALEXANDER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
JOHN  EDWIN  ALMY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics. 
GEORGE  OLIEN  VIRTUE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 

Commerce. 

2  EVERETT  NEWTON  BOWMAN,  First  Lieutenant,  Fourth  Infantry, 

U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  and  Commandant 
of  Cadets.    (Head  of  Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactic8.) 

JOHN  SINGLETON  SWITZER,  Major,  Fourth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  and  Commandant  of  Cadets. 
(Head  of  Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.) 

MARY  CATHERINE  GRAHAM,  A.B.,  Dean  of  Women. 

JOSEPH  HORACE  POWERS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  General  and  Experi- 
mental Zoology. 

FREDERICK  AMES  STUFF,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

HERBERT  BROWNELL,  B.  Sc,  Professor  of  Sciences  in  Secondary 
Education.  (Head  of  Department  of  Sciences  in  Secondary  Educa- 
tion.) 

DEAN  RICHMOND  LELAND,  A.  M.,  Chaplain  of  University  Cadets. 

1  Leave  of 'absence. 

2  Resigned. 
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RUFUS  ASHLEY  LYMAN,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and 

Pharmacology  and  Director  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy.     (Head 

of  Department  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology.) 
LOUISE  POUND,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Language. 
1  CHARLES  WILLIAM  WALLACE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 
PHILO  MELVYN  BUCK,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 
EWALD  ORTWIN  STIEHM,  A.  B.,  Professor  and  Director  of  Athletics. 

(Head  of  Department  of  Athletics.) 
GEORGE  ANDREW  LOVELAND,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Meteor 

ology. 
GUERNSEY  JONES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  History.     (Head  of 

Department  of  English  History.) 
CLARK  EDMUND  PERSINGER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  American  History. 
FRANKLIN  DAVIS  BARKER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Zoology 

and  Parasitology. 
WILLIAM  CHARLES  BRENKE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
RAYMOND  JOHN  POOL,  Ph.  D„  Professor  of  Botany. 
MYRON  HARMON  SWENK,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Economic  Entomology. 
MALCOLM  GLENN  WEYER,  M.  L„  B.  L.  S.,  Librarian. 
LUCILE  EAVES,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Practical  Sociology. 
LEON  EMMONS  AYLSWORTH,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political 

Science. 
SARA  SHEWELL  HAYDEN,  Associate  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Painting. 
LOUIS   BRYANT    TUCKERMAN,  Jr.,   A.  B.,  Associate   Professor  of 

Theoretical  Physics. 
ELDA  REMA  WALKER,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 
NELS  AUGUST  BENGTSON,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

and  Conservation. 
ANDREW  D.  SCHRAG,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 
SHERLOCK  BRONSON  GASS,  Ph.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 
GEORGE  BORROWMAN,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
LEVA  BELLE  WALKER,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 


1  Leave  of  absence. 
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FREDERICK  WARREN  SANFORD,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Roman 

History  and  Literature. 
AMANDA   HENRIETTA   HEPPNER,    A.  M.,    Assistant   Professor   of 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

1  JULIA  KORSMEYER,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Roman  Lan- 

guages and  Literatures. 
GEORGE  ASBURY  STEPHENS,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 

Economy. 
MILTON  D.  BAUM GARTNER,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic 

Languages  and  Literatures. 
ROBERT   DOUGLAS   SCOTT,   A.  M.,   Assistant  Professor  of   English 

Dramatic  Literature. 

2  INA   ESTELLE    GITTINGS,   A.  B.,   Assistant   Professor   of   Physical 

Education  and  Director  of  the  Women's  Gymnasium. 
FRANCES  JOSEPH  PERUSSE,  Ph.  C,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacy. 
JOSEPH  EMANUL  ALEXANDER  ALEXIS,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Swedish  and  Germanic  Languages. 

3  JOHN    JACOB    PUTNAM,    A.  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

and  Pathology. 
ECK  FRANK  SCHRAM,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 
HARRIETT  ALICE  HOWELL,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elocution 

and  Dramatic  Art. 
LAURA  BELLE  PFEIFFER,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  European 

History. 
CARRIE  BELLE  RAYMOND,  Director  of  Music. 
MARY  LOUISE  FOSSLER,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
ALICE  CUSHMAN  HUNTER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Roman 

History  and  Literature. 
SARKA  HRBKOVA,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Slavonic  Languages. 

(Head  of  Department  of  Slavonic  Languages.) 
MARGUERITE  CAMERON  McPHEE,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Rhetoric. 
ELIZABETH  IRENE  REESE,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 

Languages  and  Literatures. 

1  Deceased. 

2  Leave  of  absence. 
1  Resigned. 
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1  ANNA  MABEL  DAY,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

BESSIE  LOUISE  PARK,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

HENRY  T.  JOHNSON,  B.  Sc,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

MAY  CHAMBERLAIN,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

CLARENCE  JACKSON  FRANKFORTER,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry. 

WINIFRED  FLORENCE  HYDE,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy. 

ELSIE  DAY,  A.  B.,  Ph.  G.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacognosy. 

OSCAR  ROSS  MARTIN,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting  and 
Business  Administration. 

LAWRENCE  BELL  PILSBURY,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Bacteriology  and  Pathology. 

ADDISON  ERWIN  SHELDON,  A.  M.,  Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 

CARRIE  ADELINE  BARBOUR,  B.  Sc,  Instructor  in  Paleontology  and 
Assistant  Curator  of  the  University  Museum. 

JOHN  MARTIN  CHOWINS,  Expert  Mechanician,  Department  of  Physics. 

BERTRAM  JOHN  SPENCER,  Demonstrator  and  Teacher  of  Construc- 
tion in  Physics. 

HENRIETTA  McELROY  BROCK,  Instructor  in  China  Painting. 

CLARE  BROWN  CORNELL,  A.  M.,  Instructor  of  the  Band  and  Assistant 
in  Philosophy. 

DAISY  JEANETTE  NEEDHAM,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  European  History. 

MINNIE  THROOP  ENGLAND,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 

LULU  L.  RUNGE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

ELIZABETH  RUTH  GRENNAM,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics* 

HENRY  BLUMBERG,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

JESSIE  BEGHTOL,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

HAROLD  EDGAR  McCOMB,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

EDITH  LENORA  WEBSTER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 

VIOLA  FLORENCE  BARNS,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  American  History. 

1  CHARLES  ORAN  STEWART,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages . 


Resigned. 
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FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE  JONES,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Romance 

Languages. 
1  SOLOMON  LEFSCHETZ,  M.  E.,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
MARGARET  LOUISE  HANNAH,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 
GARLAND  EDISON  LEWIS,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
LOUISE  EASTERDAY  MUNDY,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 
ROBERT  WALPOLE  ELLIS,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 
SEARLE  S.  DAVIS,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric. 
DAVID  CLARK  HILTON,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
RALPH  THOMAS  KNIGHT,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene. 
ARTHUR  QUINCY  TOOL,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Standing  Committees 

Course  of  Study— Professors  Fossler  (chairman),  Brenke,  Caldwell,  Hin- 
man,  Lees,  Le  Rossignol,  Pool,  Skinner,  Stuff. 

Advanced  Standing — The  Chancellor,  the  Dean,  The  Inspector  of  Ac- 
credited Schools. 

Assignment  of  Recitations  and  Laboratories— Professors  Engberg  (chair- 
man), Alexis,  Barker,  Baumgartner,  Blumberg,  Borrowman,  Davis, 
Gass,  Johnson,  McComb,  Mantor,  Pool,  Schrag,  Scott,  Stephens. 

Board  of  Registration — Professors  Lees  (chairman),  Almy,  Bengtson,  Conk- 
lin,  Persinger. 


Resigned. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  oldest  of  the  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  offers  four  years  of  undergraduate  instruction  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Its  chief  object  is  a 
liberal  education,  but  by  a  system  of  "advisers"  and  "major  subjects" 
it  permits  of  vocational  specialization,  especially  in  junior  and  senior  years. 
In  addition,  students  desiring  to  combine  a  liberal  arts  course  with  the 
technical  one  of  law,  medicine,  or  engineering  are  offered  six-year  com- 
bined academic  and  professional  or  technical  groups  of  study  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science  at  the  end  of  four 
or  five  years  and  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  doctor  of  medicine,  or 
bachelor  of  science  in  engineering  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Entrance  Credits.  For  admission  to  the  freshman  year  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  student  must  present  30  high  school  entrance 
credits  or  "points"1  from  an  accredited  secondary  school  of  which  he  must 
be  a  graduate.  Conditional  admission  will  be  permitted  on  a  minimum  of 
28  credits  or  "points"  from  an  accredited  secondary  school  of  which  the 
student  must  be  a  graduate.  All  other  candidates  for  regular  admission 
will  be  required  to  take  entrance  examinations. 

Entrance  credit,  in  addition  to  that  presented  when  admission  is  granted, 
to  be  accepted  must  be  submitted  within  one  year  from  date  of  matricula- 
tion. In  order  to  receive  college  credit  for  work  accomplished  in  a  secondary 
school  application  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  first  registration  in  the 
University. 

Entrance  Subjects  (30  points).  The  30  points  required  for  admission 
must  be  presented  from  the  following  subjects  in  the  amount  indicated; 
the  time  element  is  essential: 


1  An  entrance  credit  or  "point"  is  given  for  the  work  of  a  class  holding 
five  recitations  a  week,  of  40  to  50  minutes  each,  for  at  least  eighteen  weeks'. 
In  laboratory  courses  a  credit  "point"  is  given  for  three  recitations  and 
two  double  periods  of  laboratory  work  (under  the  supervision  of  a  compe- 
tent instructor)  each  week  for  at  least  eighteen  weeks.  In  laboratory 
courses  without  recitation,  a  credit  point  is  the  equivalent  of  fifteen  single 
periods  each  week. 
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The  following  table  of  entrance  requirements  became  effective  September 
1,  1912,  for  all  undergraduate  colleges  of  the  University: 
Required  Subjects— 

English 2 

History  (European)  (a) 

Language  (Foreign)  (b) 

Mathematics  (c) 

Science  (Laboratory)  (d) 

Elective  Subjects—  g 

Other  subjects  taught  in  an  approved  manner  in  an  accredited 
secondary  school 

Total —  ■* 

(a)  Historv  It  is  recommended  that  Greek  and  Roman  History  be 

(a)  History.  ^^  fa  ^^  ^  European  History  requirement. 

(6)  Language:         For  entrance  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
W  ljangUdg  least  two  years  of  Latin  are  recommended.  .  Two  years 

(four  points)  are  required  of  students  entering  the  six- 
year  combined  Academic-Medical  course  unless  excused 
by  the  committee  on  accredited  schools.  m 

(c)  Mathematics:    For  entrance  to  College  of  Agriculture  four  points  are 
W  jyiawiem*  ired      A  third  year  in  advanced  algebra  and  solid 

geometry  may  be  offered  in  place  of  the  third  year  m 
foreign  language.  For  entrance  to  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering six  points  in  Mathematics  are  required,  lo 
meet  this  requirement  a  third  year  in  Mathematics  may 
be  substituted  for  the  third  year  in  foreign  language. 

(d)  Science:  It  is  recommended  that  Physics  be  offered  in  meeting 

the  science  requirement. 
Freshman  Program.     The  following  program  for  freshmen  has  been 

arranged:  _.  . 

First         Second 

Semester    Semester 

Hours         Hours 

I.  Rhetoric  1,  2 2  \ 

Military  Science  (Men)  or  Physical  Training  (Women)  1  1 
II.  Language1 

German 5  \ 

Greek 5  \ 

French 5  \ 

Latin 5  5 

1  Other  language  may  be  taken  on  advice  of  Adviser  and  instructor. 
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First        Second 

Semester   Semester 

ttt   ™  a       x.  Hours         Hours 

III.  Mathematics 3  or  5  3  Qr  g 

Botany 0  « 

Chemistry •  •  •  •  •  '.'.'.' .V2V3  or  4        2,  3  or  4 

Physics 3  o 

zoology...  .'.'.'.'.':.'.'::.':.'.'::3or5     30r5 

IVa.  American  History  1,2 3  3 

English  History  1,2 . ......  3  3 

European  History  1,2 3  3 

English  Literature  1,  2 "3  3 

Political  Science  1,2 3  3 

b.  Astronomy  5,  6 2  2 

Entomology  1,2 \"    '  *2  2 

Geography  1,2 2  2 

Geology  1,  2 '  .2  2 

Political  Economy  3,4 2  2 

Of  the  above  the  student  is  required  to 
First:  Take  I. 

Second:  Take  any  one  or  two  of  II. 
Third:  Take  any  one  or  two  of  III. 

Fourth:  Complete  the  program,  if  not  already  completed,  from  group 
IV  taking  not  more  than  one  "2  hour"  subject  from  IVb. 

General  Cultural  Groups.  In  answer  to  the  need  of  a  broadly  cultural 
or  humanistic  course  of  study  four  groups  are  offered.  In  each  the  need  of 
a  balance  of  ancient  and  modern  languages,  mathematics  and  science  is 
recognized.  Two  of  them  lay  emphasis  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
but  carry  in  addition  one  modern  language.  The  other  two  lay  emphasis 
upon  the  modern  languages  but  retain  one  ancient  language.  The  Registrar 
will  furnish,  upon  application,  the  pamphlet  describing  these  groups. 

Advanced  Standing.  Candidates  from  other  universities,  or  from  col- 
leges whose  requirements  for  admission  and  for  graduation  are  equal  to 
those  of  this  University,  are,  on  presenting  to  the  Registrar  certified  state- 
ments of  their  standing  therein,  admitted  to  the  same  standing  in  this 
University;  but  such  alien  credit  can,  in  no  case,  extend  to  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  credits  required  for  graduation  from  the  University. 

a„JS*£2^  fi.ttin3  theiPselves  for  professional  work  in  Entomology  may 
substitute  Entomology  1  and  2,  taking  Zoology  1  and  2  later. 
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Candidates  from  colleges  whose  requirements  for  admission  and  for  gradu- 
ation are  not  equal  to  those  of  this  University  or  from  institutions  which 
do  not  require  the  candidate  for  graduation  to  complete  a  regular  organized 
four-year  course  in  work  of  college  rank,  receive  proportionally  less  credit. 
These  must  register  in  residence  in  the  University  for  at  least  four  semesters 
in  order  to  become  eligible  to  receive  an  undergraduate  degree,  unless, 
in  instances  where  exceptional  accomplishment  and  proficiency  are  shown, 
permission  to  complete  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  less  time  is  given 
by  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing  of  the  college  in  which  registra- 
tion is  sought.  Such  candidates  may  be  given  full  credit  for  that  part  of 
their  work  found  preparatory  to  specific  courses  in  a  subject  which  they 
wish  to  pursue  in  the  University.  They  receive  three-fourths  credit  for 
any  other  college  work  covered  by  the  records  which  they  present.  In 
any  instance  a  student  shall  complete  in  residence  and  in  the  senior  year 
at  least  thirty-one  of  the  one  hundred  twenty-five  hours  required  for  gradu- 
ation. In  all  cases  not  here  specified,  the  candidate,  to  receive  credit  for 
previous  work,  is  required  to  pass  an  examination. 

Advanced  credit,  in  addition  to  that  presented  when  admission  is  granted, 
to  be  accepted  must  be  submitted  for  approval  within  one  year  from  date 
of  matriculation. 

Adult  Special  Students.  Persons  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
who  do  not  fulfill  the  regular  entrance  requirements,  but  who  offer  an 
academic  training  substantially  equivalent,  or  whose  incomplete  academic 
training  has  been  duly  supplemented  by  experience  in  teaching  or  other 
practical  preparation,  or  by  special  attainment  in  some  particular  line,  may 
be  admitted  to  the  general  colleges  as  Adult  Special  students  under  such 
conditions  as  shall  be  deemed  wise  in  each  individual  case.  Adult  Special 
students  are  subject  to  the  same  University  regulations  as  regular  under- 
graduates, and  they  may  become  candidates  for  graduation  upon  fulfilling 
all  University  requirements,  including  those  for  entrance.  In  case  of  failure 
to  maintain  a  good  standing  in  the  studies  registered  for,  this  privilege  is 
withdrawn,  and  an  Adult  Special  student  suspended  for  failure  in  University 
work  may  be  readmitted  only  upon  attaining  regular  undergraduate 
standing.  No  person  is  permitted  to  abuse  the  privilege  of  registering  as 
an  Adult  Special  student  to  secure  merely  nominal  membership  in  the  Uni- 
versity, whether  for  social  purposes  or  to  engage  in  athletics,  or  for  any 
other  reason.  The  requirements  in  military  drill  and  physical  training 
apply  to  Adult  Special  students  as  well  as  to  candidates  for  degrees.  Stu- 
dents in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  teachers  in  the  city  schools  may  be 
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admitted  as  Adult  Special  students.  Such  candidates  are  required  to  offer 
satisfactory  proof  that  they  are  preapred  to  do  the  work  for  which  they 
wish  to  register. 

Registration.  Registration  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  takes 
place  during  the  first  four  days  of  each  semester,  from  9  a.  m.,  Wednesday 
to  5  p.  m.,  Saturday.  To  promote  prompt  registration,  a  fee  of  $3.00  is 
charged  any  student  who,  unless  excused  by  the  Chancellor,  seeks  to  register 
(or  pay  regular,  required  fees)  outside  of  these  days.1  A  like  fee  of  $3.00 
is  charged  for  re-registration  when  made  necessary  by  the  student's  fault; 
any  change  whatever  in  a  registration  once  made  being  regarded  as  a 
re-registration.  A  student  changing  from  one  college  to  another  must 
pay  a  new  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00,  and  no  student  may  make  such  a 
change  without  written  permission  to  the  Registrar  from  the  dean  of  each 
college  concerned.  No  student  is  allowed  to  drop  any  study  for  which 
he  has  been  regularly  registered,  except  by  written  permission  from  the 
dean  of  the  college.  No  first-year  student  may  register  for  more  than  17 
credit  hours  except  with  written  consent  of  the  dean,  and  then  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  18  hours.  Second  to  fourth  year  students  may  register  for  18 
credit  hours  when  their  work  has  averaged  at  least  80  per  cent  the  previous 
year.  No  first  or  second  year  student  may  register  for  more  than  one  one- 
hour  course  (in  addition  to  drill  or  physical  education)  in  any  one  semester; 
and  no  third  or  fourth  year  student  may  register  for  more  than  two  such 
courses  in  any  one  semester.  A  student  cannot  attend  a  class  for  which 
he  is  not  registered,  and  no  credit  is  granted  for  studies  pursued  without 
registration. 

Fees.  The  incidental,  library  and  matriculation  fees  will  not  be  refunded 
in  any  case  except  when  charged  through  official  error.  No  laboratory  or 
tuition  fees  or  any  portion  thereof  will  be  refunded  to  a  student  after  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  week  from  the  date  of  his  registration  and  refund 
will  be  made  only  upon  written  application  to  the  Registrar,  stating  reasons 
and  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  concerned,  presented  at  the 
time  of  withdrawal  from  class  or  from  the  University  together  with  the 
receipt  for  fees  issued  by  the  Secretary.  Except  in  extraordinary  cases  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  laboratory  fees  will  be  refunded  after  the  student 
has  attended  the  laboratory. 

1  Properly  prepared  students  who  are  unable  to  enter  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  are  admitted  later;  but  all  students  who  can  possibly  do  so 
are  urged  to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  students  entering 
later  are  at  much  disadvantage. 
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The  following  fees  are  required  of  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences: 

Matriculation  (on  first  registration  only) • '"  V 

"g  a  statutory  one,  this  fee  cannot  be  refunded  except  when 
ejected  in  error.  It  is  also  charged  any  student  changing 
membership  from  one  college  to  another.  ^  ^ 

Non-resident  tuition,  each  semester *. •  •   ^ 

»  Incidental,  each  semester '   1'00 

2  Library,  each  semester '   5^ftft 

Diploma,  on  graduation 

SP8CRe-registration  (including  change  in  registration) 3.00 

Late 'registration  (after  registration  days) ^ 

Examination,  each  subject •  •  •  •  •  •  • * 

Diploma,  for  degree  taken  in  absentia,  additional «""» 

I  aboratory  Fees.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  general  or  miscellane- 
ous fees  each  student  is  required  to  pay  the  laboratory  fee  for  each  subject 
Twh  ch  he  is  registered  for  laboratory  work.'  These  fees  do  not  cover 
caret  s  waste,  breakage,  or  injury  to  apparatus.  In  any  such  case  the  stu- 
dent is  required,  upon  notice  by  the  department  concerned,  to  pay  the 
amount  of  such  waste  or  damage  at  the  secretary's  office,  and  to  present 
^receipt  therefor  to  the  department  before  his  semestral  credit  is  reported 
to  the  Registrar. 

LABORATORY 

ANATOMY 

Courses  Al,  $13;  A2,  $10;  A15,  $15;  A16,  $10. 

BACTERIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY 

Courses  2a,  3,  4,  $4;  Dental  Bacteriology,  $3. 

"tcrr'ss  ,t  sszxt  «*-  .<•  ™  -  <-  -  •-• 

same  semester. 
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BOTANY 

Courses  1,  2,  15,  16,  21,  22,  25,  $2;  3,  4,  5,  6,  19,  20,  23,  24,  $3:  13  14  26 
27,  31,  32,  33,  34,  $1;  A,  $4;  B,  C,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,'  46,'  47,' 
48,  49,  50,  for  each  credit  hour  a  semester,  $1. 

CHEMISTRY 

Courses  A,  B,  Da,  1,  2,  3a,  21,  34,  $5;  5,  15,  16,  23,  27,  41,  $2;  D  1  and  2 
3,  $10;  14,  $8;  20,  $4;  7,  8,  22,  23a,  39,  40,  for  each  credit  hour  a  sem- 
ester, $1. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Courses  1,  2,  9,  10,  11,  $1;  5,  6,  $2;  15,  16,  17,  18,  for  each  credit  hour  a 
semester,  $1. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  CONSERVATION 

Courses  1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  21,  22,  23,  24,  28,  $1. 

GEOLOGY 

Courses  1,  la,  2,  13,  18,  25,  27,  31,  33,  34,  $1;   15,  16,  $3. 

HISTOLOGY  AND   EMBRYOLOGY 

Course  All,  $3. 

PHYSICS 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  11,  12,  13,  14,  17,  18,  $4. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PHARMACOLOGY 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  $5;  4,  $3;  6,  $8, 10,  $2. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Course  1,  $1. 

ZOOLOGY 

Courses  3,  3a,  3b,  4,  4a,  7,  12,  15,  $2;  1,  2,  5,  9,  11,  13,  14,  $3;  A,  $4-  6 
$5;  32,  35,  36,  $1;  17,  18,  19,  20,  25,  26,  27,  28,  43,  for  each  credit 
hour  a  semester,  $1. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

University  Credits  (125  hours).  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
or  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  125  University  credit  hours*  are  required.  No 
student  is  recommended  for  a  degree  who  is  not  within  eighteen  hours  ot 
this  requirement  at  the  beginning  of  his  last  semester. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  be  a  candidate  for  more  than  one  degree  at 
a  time  Not  more  than  one  degree  can  be  conferred  upon  any  student  on 
any  commencement  day.  A  graduate  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  may  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  by  an  additional  year 
of  work  (30  hours),  two-thirds  of  which  must  be  given  to  a  major  m  Exact 
Science,  Physical  Science,  or  Biological  Science.  A  graduate  holding  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  may  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
by  an  additional  year  of  work  (30  hours),  two-thirds  of  which  must  be 
given  to  a  major  in  the  Mother  Tongue,  Classics,  Modern  Language, 
History,  Philosophy  or  Economics. 

Required  Subjects  (8  hours).  Each  candidate  for  graduation  from 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  absolutely  required  to  complete  the 
following  subjects:  Hours 

Rhetoric  (courses  1  and  2) 

2  Military  Science  (men)  or  Physical  Education  (women) 4 

i  A  course  receives  one  hour  of  credit  for  each  one-hour  recitation  or  lec- 
ture which  presupposes  two  hours  of  preparation  or  for  the  equivalent  ot 
ftiir^nou?  laboratory  period  during  each  of  the  eighteen  weeks  of  a 

SToniey  credibly  attested  physical  disability,  or  membership  in  a  religious 
organization  whose  creed  forbids  participation  in  warfare  in  any  form 
(on  the  part  of  parent  in  case  of  a  minor),  are  accepted  as  excusing  from 
the  requirement  in  military  science.  Those  excused  for  conscientious 
scruples  are  required  to  do  work  in  Physical  Education  equivalent  in  amount. 
Mess  excused  or  reprieved,  each  undergraduate  man  or  woman 
must  fulfill  this  requirement  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years,  or  begin  the  work  immediately  upon  matriculation.  A  reprieve  does 
not  abridge  or  otherwise  modify  a  student's  requirement  m  m}Jlta7cs"^ 
or  physical  education  save  to  defer  the  period  for  discharging  it.  A  student 
excused  from  this  requirement  (whatever  the  reason)  must  still,  in  order 
to  graduate,  obtain  the  full  number  of  hours  credit  required  of  other 
candidates  for  the  degree  sought.  Thorough  drill  or  pM«M» 
elsewhere  than  at  the  University  may,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  study, 
on  evaluation,  be  credited  to  a  student  in  lieu  of  a  like  amount  of  ertner 
subject  at  the  University.  Such  credit  by  commutation,  however,  in  no 
case  exceeds  a  total  of  four  hours. 
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Optional  Subjects  (36  to  44  hours).  Each  candidate  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  is  required  to  choose  two  groups  from  each  of  the  following  divisions 
(A,  B,  C),1  in  the  amount  indicated,  which  shall  be  completed  before  the 
end  of  his  junior  year: 

Hours 
A  (1)  Mother  Tongue 6 

(2)  Classics  (Greek  or  Latin)2 10 

(3)  Modern  Language  (other  than  English) 10 

B  (4)  History 6 

(5)  Philosophy 6 

(6)  Political  Economy  or  Political  Science 6 

C  (7)  Exact  Science  (Mathematics) 6 

(8)  Physical  Science  (Chemistry  or  Physics) 6 

(9)  Biology  (Botany  or  Zoology 6 

Each  Sophomore  shall  take  at  least  one  subject  (other  than  Rhetoric  and 
Military  Science  or  Physical  Education)  continued  from  his  freshman  year. 

Specialization — Students  shall  be  permitted  to  choose  their  elective 
studies  without  reference  to  majors  or  minors;  but  each  student  before 
graduation  shall  complete  at  least  two  years  work  in  some  one  department 
(minimum  16  hours).  Students  who  wish  to  specialize  after  one  year  of 
residence  may  select  any  department,  with  any  professor  in  that  department 
as  adviser,  and  may  take  therein  a  major  of  not  less  than  24  nor  more  than 
32  hours3;  such  students  retaining  the  right  to  choose  any  elective  sub- 
ject aside  from  the  major.  Students  in  the  Teachers  College  shall  meet 
the  major  and  minor  requirements  for  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate. 

Grades.  Not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  student's  work  below  a  grade 
of  70  per  cent  is  credited  on  requirements  for  graduation. 

In  Absentia  Credit.  All  in  absentia  students  must  register  the  same 
as  other  students.  For  each  credit  hour  granted,  in  absentia  students 
(except  in  the  department  of  University  Extension)  are  required  to  perform 
the  equivalent  of  72  hours  of  actual  work  (this  being  one-third  more  than  is 
required  of  students  in  residence)  under  the  direction  of  a  professor  in  the 
department  chosen.  Credit  for  in  absentia  work  is  granted  only  by  a  com- 

1  A  subject  from  the  groups  taken  in  the  student's  first  semester  shall  be 
continued  in  his  second  semester. 

2  A  student  may  substitute  a  second  year  of  classics  (Greek  or  Latin) 
for  any  one  of  B  or  C. 

3  A  student  may  register  in  the  six-year  combined  Academic-Law  course 
in  his  senior  year  and  elect  not  more  than  24  hours  in  the  College  of  Law. 
(See  the  announcement  of  the  College  of  Law.) 
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mittee  of  three  appointed  by  the  senior  dean,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee being  the  professor  whose  subject  is  immediately  concerned,  lnis 
committee  examines  the  work  of  the  in  absentia  student  and  makes  a 
written  report  to  the  Registrar,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  credit  to  be  granted. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree.  Any  student  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  who  majors  in  a  scientific  department  and,  of  the  125  hours  re- 
quired for  graduation,  completes  not  less  than  sixty  hours  in  mathematics 
and  science  may  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  instead  of  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Such  students,  however,  shall  complete  six 
of  the  nine  groups  (A,  B,  or  C). 

Advisers  Every  student  before  registering  must  consult  an  Adviser 
in  regard  to  his  schedule  and  secure  his  Adviser's  signature  to  this  schedule. 
Freshmen  and  other  entering  students  shall  report  to  the  Registrar  for 
assignment  to  an  Adviser.  For  the  freshman  and  the  sophomore  years 
a  special  group  of  advisers  is  provided,  in  order  that  students  may  be 
assisted  to  complete  the  Required  Subjects  as  fully  as  possible  within  these 
years  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  any  student  who  is  not  taking  a 
major  may  select  as  his  Adviser  any  member  of  professorial  rank  in  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Any  student  may  change  his 
Adviser  upon  consultation  with  the  Dean  of  the  College.  On  the  choice 
of  a  major  department  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  any  professor 
in  the  department  thus  chosen  becomes  the  student's  adviser  for  the 
remainder  of  his  college  course.  No  schedule  of  subjects  or  hours  is  valid 
for  registration  without  the  signature  of  the  student's  adviser.  The  dean 
of  the  college  acts  as  a  head  adviser  for  all  students  within  the  college, 
and  the  dean  of  women  as  a  special>dviser  to  all  women  students. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  of  instruction  for  the  Graduate  College  and  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  are  grouped  together,  on  later  pages  of  this  catalog, 
under  the  leading  "Courses  of  Instruction."  See,  also,  "Courses  of  In- 
struction" in  the  exhibits  of  other  colleges. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  INSTRUCTION 

SAMUEL  AVERY,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
JAMES  STUART  DALES,  M.  Ph.,  Secretary  of  the  University. 
i  EDWARD  MARKWOOD  RUTLEDGE,  A.  B.,  Registrar  and  University 

Publisher. 
VANCIL  KELSO  GREER,  LL.  B.,  Registrar  and  University  Publisher. 


CHARLES  FORDYCE,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Teachers  College  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Educational  Theory  and  Practice.     (Head  of  Department 
of  Educational  Theory  and  Practice.) 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  ANDREW  LUCKEY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Education  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education.     (Head 
of  Department  of  Education.) 
ALBERT    ALISON    REED,    A.M.,    Inspector   of    Accredited    Schools, 
Professor  of  Secondary  Education.  (Head  of  Department  of  Secondary 
Education.) 
HARRY  ELWYN  BRADFORD,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Agricul- 
tural Education  and  Principal  of  the  School  of  Agriculture.     (Head 
of  Department  of  Secondary  Agricultural  Education.) 
ELLERY  WILLIAMS  DAVIS,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  Professor  of  Mathematics.     (Head  of  Department  of 
Mathematics.) 
ROBERT  HENRY  WOLCOTT,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Junior  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Medicine  and  Professor  of  Zoology.    (Head  of  Department  of  Zool- 
ogy.) . 
LAURENCE  FOSSLER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages   and 
Literatures.      (Head   of  Department   of  Germanic   Languages   and 
Literatures.) 
JAMES  THOMAS  LEES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  History  and  Litera- 
ture.    (Head  of  Department  of  Greek  History  and  Literature.) 

1  Resigned, 
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FRED  MORROW  FLING,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  European  History. 
(Head  of  Department  of  European  History.) 

WILLIAM  FRANCIS  DANN,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  History  and  Criti- 
cism of  the  Fine  Arts.  (Head  of  Department  of  the  History  and 
Criticism  of  the  Fine  Arts.) 

PROSSER  HALL  FRYE,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric.  (Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Rhetoric.) 

RAYMOND  GUSTAVUS  CLAPP,  Ph.B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  and  Director  of  the  Men's  Gymnasium.  (Head  of  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education.) 

GEORGE  EVERT  CONDRA,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geography  and  Con- 
servation.   (Head  of  Department  of  Geography  and  Conservation.) 

ALICE  MARIE  LOOMIS,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics.  (Head 
of  Department  of  Home  Economics.) 

CLARA  CONKLIN,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures.   (Head  of  Department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures.) 

LUCILE  EAVES,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Practical  Sociology. 

NELS  AUGUST  BENGTSON,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geogra- 
phy and  Conservation. 

*  INA  ESTELLE  GITTINGS,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Director  of  the  Women's  Gymnasium. 

MARY  CATHERINE  GRAHAM,  A.  B.,  Dean  of  Women. 

SARKA  HRBKOVA,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Slavonic  Languages. 
(Head  of  Department  of  Slavonic  Languages.) 

CARRIE  BELLE  RAYMOND,  Director  of  Music. 

RUFUS  ASHLEY  LYMAN,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Pharmacology.  (Head  of  Department  of  Physiology  and  Pharma- 
cology.) 

HUTTON  WEBSTER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Sociol  Anthropology. 

FREDERICK  MAURICE  HUNTER,  A.  B.,  Lecturer  in  Elementary 
Education. 

MATTIE  ALLEN,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Primary  Education. 


1  Leave  of  absence. 
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»  CHARLES  WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  School  Administra- 
tion and  Principal  of  Teachers  College  High  School.  (Head  of  De- 
partment of  School  Administration.) 

>  HERBERT  BROWNELL,  B.  Sc,  Professor  of  Sciences  in  Secondary 
Education.  (Head  of  Department  of  Sciences  in  Secondary  Educa- 
tion.) 

J  FREDERICK  AMES  STUFF,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature. 

1  CLARK  EDMUND  PERSINGER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  American  His- 
tory. 

i  FREDERICK  WARREN  SANFORD,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Roman  History  and  Literature. 

1  DAISY  JEANETTE  NEEDHAM,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of 
European  History. 

i  VIOLA  FLORENCE  BARNS,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of 
American  History. 

CORA  BELLE  HILL,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Principal  of  the  Teachers  College 
High  School  and  Instructor  in  Mathematical  Pedagogy. 

SARAH  AGNES  RYAN,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  German. 

LETT  A  MAY  ENGLISH,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  English. 

ADA  VIRGINIA  GRAHAM,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin. 

2DONEE  GRIFFITH,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography  and 
Botany. 

A.  J.  DUNLAP,  A.  B.,  Supervisor  of  Assembly  Room. 

R.  R.  SPAFFORD,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Agriculture. 

A.  B.  GELWICK,  Instructor  in  Athletics. 

NELDA  A.  SCHMIDT,  A.  B.,  Scholar  in  Educational  Theory  and  Practice. 

CHARLES  MORSE,  Assistant  in  Educational  Theory  and  Practice. 


1  Members  of  the  University  Faculty'^who  direct  practical  courses  in  the 
Teachers  College  High  School. 

2  Resigned. 
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STANDING   COMMITTEES 

Course  of  Study— Professors  Fossler   (chairman),   Lees,   Fordyce,   Reed, 

Taylor,  Stuff. 
Schedule— Professors  Conklin,  Luckey,  Wolcott,  Brownell,  The  Registrar. 
Advanced  Standing— The  Chancellor,  the  Dean,  and  the  Inspector  of  the 

Accredited  Schools. 
Teachers  Certificates— The  Chancellor,  Professors  Fordyce,   Davis,  Reed, 

Stuff,  Taylor,  Lees,  The  Registrar  (secretary). 
Credits  on  University  Teachers'  Certificates— Deans  Fordyce,  Davis  and 

The  Registrar. 
Bureau  on  Recommendation  of  Teachers — Dean  Fordyce,  and  Professors 

Condra,  Brownell,  Persinger,  Reed,  Taylor,  and  Luckey. 
Nominations — The  Chancellor,  the  Dean. 
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THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

On  February  14,  1908,  the  Board  of  Regents  erected  the  University 
Department  of  Education  into  a  Teachers  College.  This  action  was  con- 
firmed by  an  act  of  the  state  legislature  in  1909. 
™he  aim  of  this  college  is,  while  dealing  with  the  history  theory  and 
nractice  of  teaching  generally,  to  improve  the  quality  of  secondary  teaching 
m  particular  and  to  provide  thoroughly  prepared  teachers  for  the  secondary 
Tchoob     The  Teachers  College  aims  to  provide  for  the  following  classes  of 

StUmnWell  advanced  and  ambitious  teachers  wishing  preparation  for  school 
supermtendencies  or  professorships  in  colleges  or  normal  schools.  They 
may  or  may  not  wish  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate,  may  or  may  not 
rare  to  work  for  advanced  degrees. 

(2)  Couege  students  intending  to  teach,  who  wish  the  Bachelor's  degree 
with  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate.  Such  candidates  register  in  this 
Allege  in  the  Junior  year,  specializing  in  education,  and  proceed  as  laid 
down  under  "Requirements  for  Graduation."  The  requirements  for  the 
Certificate  are  found  under  the  caption  "University  Teachers'  Certificate 

0n(3)laMenPand  women  of  college  grade  who  design  to  teach  agriculture  in 
high  or  normal  schools.  For  these  a  solid  one-year  course  is  provided  (see 
below)  parts  of  which  may,  however,  under  advice,  by  such  as  so  desire,  be 
used  with  the  more  general  studies  toward  a  degree. 

(4)  Men  and  women  not  necessarily  possessing  so  high  attainments  who 
call  for  preparation  to  teach  agriculture  in  grade  or  rural  schools  The 
Dean  will  arrange  a  year  of  work  carefully  adapted  to  the  wants  of  these. 

TO  Persons  preparing  to  teach  special  branches,  such  as  physical  or  man- 
ual training,  home  economics,  and  so  on.    See  the  special  one-year  cur- 

nCTO  Mature  telchers  in  any  department  wishing  by  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  at  the  University  to  review  studies,  familiarize  themselves  with  new 
me  hods,  or  master  new  branches.  Such  teachers  should  consult  the  Dean 
They  will  find  a  year  or  even  a  semester  of  properly  chosen  work  of  great 

VaThe  Dean  of  the  Teachers  College  is  also  ex-officio  head  of  the  Bureau 
on  Recommendation  of  Teachers.  This  college  is  also  charged  with  the 
study  of  developing  the  work  of  instruction  in  agricultural  pedagogy  made 
possible  by  the  so-called  "Nelson  Amendment"  which  became  law  at  the 
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end  of  the  59th  congress.  The  Teachers  College  High  School  and  the 
School  of  Agriculture  serve  as  model  secondary  schools  to  the  Teachers 
College. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Teachers  College  must  have  completed 
and  have  credit  for  the  first  two  years  of  collegiate  work.  This  credit 
must  be  preceded  by  the  pre-collegiate  preparation  (30  points1)  afforded 
by  a  four  years'  course  in  an  accredited  high  school. 

Advanced  Standing.  Applicants  from  other  institutions  of  approved 
standing  who  offer  collegiate  courses  or  professional  courses  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  for  admission  will  be  assigned  such  advanced  standing 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing. 

Registration,  Students  register  in  this  college  in  the  Junior  year,  at  the 
same  time  retaining  identity  in  another  college  of  the  University  which 
grants  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Science  simultaneous  with 
the  granting  of  the  Teachers  College  Diploma  and  the  University  Teachers' 
Certificate  by  the  Teachers  College.  Thus  throughout  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years  the  student  is  registered  in  two  colleges. 

Registration  in  the  Teachers  College  takes  place  on  the  same  days  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Advisers.  The  Dean  of  the  college  is  the  general  adviser  for  students 
in  this  college.  The  board  of  advisers  in  this  college  consists  of  the  Dean 
and  members  of  the  faculty.  The  general  system  accords  with  the  plan 
obtaining  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.2  All  candidates  for  the 
Diploma  and  for  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate  should  consult  the 
Dean  before  registering,  that  the  grouping  and  correlation  of  their  studies 
may  be  properly  fixed.  Special  information  concerning  majors  and  minors 
in  which  the  candidate  wishes  to  specialize  may  be  obtained  from  the  heads 
of  the  departments  concerned. 

Fees  in  the  Teachers  College  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  except  that  graduates  taking  the  University  Teachers'  Cer- 
tificate are  charged  an  additional  certificate  fee  of  $2.00. 


1  For  the  definition  of  a  credit  "point,"  see  page  34, 

2  See  page  43. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

University  Credits  (62  hours).  Of  the  125  University  credit  hours1 
required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  62 
credit  hours  shall  be  in  the  Teachers  College. 

The  candidate  is  enrolled  at  the  same  time  in  the  Teachers  College  and 
in  the  college  in  which  the  major  academic  work  for  his  degree  is  sought, 
being  subject  to  the  faculty  of  the  latter  college  for  his  academic  course 
and  to  the  former  for  his  professional.  He  must  complete  the  required 
subjects  in  the  college  in  which  he  takes  his  degree  and,  as  optional  sub- 
jects, the  professional  requirements  of  the  Teachers  College. 

No  student  is  recommended  for  a  degree  who,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
last  semester,  is  not  within  eighteen  of  the  125  hours  required  for  gradua- 
tion. 

College  Professional  Requirements.     Each  candidate  for  graduation 

from  the  Teachers  College  is  absolutely  required  to  complete  the  following 

professional  subjects  in  addition  to  those  required  in  the  college  which 

grants  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Hours 

Psychology 6 

Education  (professional  or  technical  work) 15 

Major  and  Minor  subjects  (specialization) 40 

The  professional  courses  should  be  taken  in  the  following  sequence: 
Psychology  and  History  of  Education  in  the  Junior  year,  Child  Study  in 
the  Senior  year  or  in  the  last  half  of  the  Junior  year,  Educational  Theory 
and  Practice  in  the  Senior  year. 

No  major  subject  may  be  less  than  24  hours,  and  no  minor  subject  less 
than  12  hours.  The  40  hours  may  be  divided  between  one  major  and  one 
minor  or  three  minors.    Major  and  minor  subjects  should  be  closely  allied. 

Departmental  Requirements  for  major  and  minor  recommendations 
for  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate  may  be  found  at  the  beginning  of 
departmental  exhibits  under  "Courses  of  Instruction." 

Residence.  At  least  one  year's  resident  work  is  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  graduation  from  the  Teachers  College. 


See  foot-note  (*),  page  41. 
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TEACHERS  COLLEGE  DIPLOMA 

The  completion  of  the  two  years'  professional  curriculum  leads  to  the 
Teachers  College  Diploma,  a  document  showing  graduation  from  the 
Teachers  College  and  naming  the  major  subjects  for  which  the  candidate 
is  prepared  to  teach. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATE 

The  University  Teachers'  Certificate  is  granted  only  to  students  regis- 
tered in  the  Teachers  College  and  only  to  those  who  (1)  maintain  an  average 
of  at  least  eighty  (80)  per  cent  in  the  group  of  subjects  to  be  taught  and 
a  high  average  in  all  other  subjects  in  the  collegiate  course,  (2)  show  special 
fitness  for  teaching.  As  indicated  in  the  extract  from  the  Nebraska  certi- 
fication laws  quoted  below,  it  entitles  its  holder  to  teach  in  any  high  school 
in  Nebraska  and  is  valid  in  many  other  states;  after  three  years'  successful 
experience  in  Nebraska  it  may  be  converted  into  a  life  certificate  by  the 
endorsement  of  the  state  superintendent. 

The  special  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  (1)  The  candidate 
must  hold  the  bachelor's  or  the  master's  degree  from  this  University.  (2) 
The  completion  of  non-professional  or  specialized  work  amounting  to  at 
least  40  hours,  divided  between  a  major  and  a  minor  or  among  three  minor 
subjects  which  the  student  expects  to  teach,  the  ultimate  decision  as  to 
the  student's  proficiency  resting  with  the  Certificate  Committee.  The 
major  subject  shall  be  from  24  to  32  hours  and  the  minor  from  12  to  16 
hours.  (3)  Professional  Knowledge — The  completion  of  15  hours  in  Educa- 
tion, and  6  hours  in  Psychology.  Among  the  15  hours  of  Education  re- 
quired, the  student  may  elect  a  two-hour  course  in  special  methods  in  his 
major  subject;  such  course  must,  however,  meet  the  approval  of  the  head 
of  the  department  of  Educational  Theory  and  Practice. 

Regents'  Rules  Regarding  University  Teachers'  Certificates.      (1) 

Each  candidate  for  a  teachers'  certificate  shall  submit  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  for  his  approval,  a  detailed  report  showing 
the  academic  and  professional  preparation  of  the  candidate,  including  both 
secondary  and  collegiate  courses,  properly  authenticated  by  the  Registrar 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  the  Dean  of  the  college  in  which  the 
student  is  matriculated.  (2)  Teachers'  certificates  issued  by  the  University 
of  Nebraska  shall  contain  a  full  record  showing  the  amount  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  student's  work,  secondary  and  collegiate,  as  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  Registrar's  office. 
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For  intending  teachers  of  such  technical  subjects  as  Agriculture,  Domestic 
Science  (Home  Economics),  Manual  Training,  Physical  Education,  Music, 
etc.,  special  provision  is  made,  under  the  new  certification  laws  for  super- 
visors in  high  schools  and  in  the  grades. 

Certification  Committee.  All  general  questions  relating  to  the  stud- 
ent's work  for  the  University  Teachers'  Certificates  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Committee  on  Teachers'  Certificates  as  named  in  the  standing 
committees  of  the  Teachers  College.  Recommendations  for  the  certificate 
are  made  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Teachers  College  through  this  committee. 

Bureau  on  Recommendation  of  Teachers.  The  University  main- 
tains a  bureau  under  the  direction  of  a  committee,  to  assist  students  and 
graduates  in  securing  positions  as  teachers  and  at  the  same  time  to  aid 
superintendents  and  boards  of  education  in  providing  schools  with  compe- 
tent and  suitable  teaching  talent.  For  information  address  the  secretary 
of  the  Bureau  on  Recommendation  of  Teachers. 

NEBRASKA  CERTIFICATION  LAWS 

The  laws  of  the  state  of  Nebraska  concerning  the  certification  of  teachers 
contain  the  following  provisions: 

University  Professional  State  Certificate.  "That  all  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  holding  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor 
of  science,  and  in  addition  thereto,  certificates  authorized  by  the  board  of 
regents  showing  that  such  graduates  have  completed  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion prescribed  by  the  regents  and  faculty  of  said  university,  for  the  special 
training  and  instruction  of  teachers,  and  such  other  graduates  as  hold  the 
same  degrees  from  any  college  or  university  duly  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  Nebraska,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  have  completed  in  their  respective  institu- 
tions an  equivalent  of  the  courses  in  the  state  university,  for  said  degrees 
prescribed  by  the  regents  and  faculty  of  said  university,  shall  be  accredited 
as  qualified  teachers  within  the  meaning  of  the  school  law  of  this  state; 
and  all  such  graduates  shall  have  equal  privileges,  upon  equal  conditions, 
with  graduates  from  any  and  all  other  educational  institutions  within  this 
state  under  the  school  law  thereof.  Said  certificates  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  valid  as  certificates  of  the  first  grade  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  state  of  Nebraska  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  their  date."  (Sec. 
la,  subd.  IX,  S.  L.  1905.) 
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University  Life  Certificate.  "After  three  years  of  actual  teaching,  the 
certificates  of  the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  or  of  any  other 
college  or  university  mentioned  or  described  in  section  la  of  this  act,  shall 
be  countersigned  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  upon 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  services  of  the  applicant  have  been  success- 
ful; Provided,  that  said  counter-signature  may  be  cancelled  and  its  legal 
effect  annulled  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  upon  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  disqualification;  Provided,  further,  that  such  certificates 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  for  lapsing  set  forth  in  Section  4,  Sub- 
division 9,  of  Chapter  79  of  the  Compiled  Statutes  of  Nebraska  for  the 
year  1899."  (Sec.  lb,  subd.  IX,  S.  L.  1905.) 

City  State  Certificate.  Candidates  graduating  from  the  Teachers 
College  will  receive  on  presenting  their  University  Teachers  Certificate 
to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  a  First  Grade  City  State 
Certificate. 

Graduates  of  any  college  of  the  University  who  have  completed  satis- 
factorily twelve  hours  of  prescribed  education  in  the  Teachers  College  will 
be  entitled  to  a  Second  Grade  City  State  Certificate. 

First  Grade  County  Certificate  without  Examination.  On  college 
graduation,  with  experience  or  professional  training.  "The  county  super- 
intendent may,  at  his  discretion,  grant  a  first-grade  certificate,  without 
examination,  to  a  graduate  of  a  college,  university,  or  state  normal  school, 
subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction."  (Sec.  11,  subd.  IXa,  S.  L.  1911.) 
The  following  requirements  have  been  prescribed  by  the  state  superintendent 
governing  the  issuance  of  this  certificate:  (1)  One  year's  successful  experi- 
ence in  teaching;  or  (2)  four  hours  of  school  management;  four  hours 
in  general  methodology;  and  four  hours  in  elective  work  in  history  of  edu- 
cation, child  study,  school  hygiene,  educational  [psychology,  or  other 
pedagogical  subjects. 

County  Certificate,  with  less  than  complete  examination.  "  Grad- 
uates who  have  not  had  one  year's  experience  or  taken  the  aforesaid  twelve 
hours  in  professional  training  will  be  required  to  take  the  regular  teachers' 
examination  in  reading,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  United  States 
history,  drawing,  orthography,  penmanship,  mental  arithmetic,  and  theory 
and  art  of  teaching.  Graduates  who  cannot  present  college  or  university 
credit  in  algebra,  botany,  geometry,  physics,  agriculture,  civics,  english 
composition,  bookkeeping  and  physiology,  equal  to  that  required  at  the 
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University  of  Nebraska  for  full  entrance  to  the  freshman  year  in  the  in- 
stitution, will  be  required  to  take  in  addition  the  regular  teachers'  exam- 
ination in  said  subjects." 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  Training  School.  The  Teachers  College  Training  School  is  an 
accredited  four-year  high  school  approved  by  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  It  is  located  in  the  University 
Temple  and  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  University  Teachers  College. 
Besides  seven  large,  attractive  class  rooms  and  a  commodious  assembly 
hall,  there  are  cloak  and  toilet  rooms  and  ample  library  and  laboratory 
equipment  for  a  modern  school.  Here  one  hundred  and  fifty  youths  of 
high  school  rank  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Educational  Theory  and  Practice,  a  skillful  and  experienced  principal, 
supervisors  and  assistant  instructors. 

Senior   Observation   and   Practice   in   the   Training   School.      The 

training  School  first  serves  as  a  model  secondary  school  for  instruction  ac- 
cording to  the  most  advanced  methods,  and  secondly  as  a  place  for  the 
study  of  practical  problems  in  teaching  and  school  administration.  Seniors 
in  the  Teachers  College  are  required  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  model 
school  and  to  make  a  critical  study  of  its  educational  aims,  values  and  pro- 
cesses, the  results  of  which  are  summarized  and  discussed  in  the  class  rooms. 
When  the  student  has  become  familiar  with  the  pedagogical  work  of  the 
class  observed  he  is  required  to  select  material  and  organize  subject  matter 
in  lessons  and  assist  in  instruction;  but  in  no  case  is  a  student  teacher  per- 
mitted to  instruct  in  a  subject  that  has  not  been  made  by  him  a  major 
subject  in  University  work. 

A  tuition  fee  of  $13.50  a  semester  is  charged  each  pupil  registered  in  the 
Teachers  College  High  School. 

Special  Training  Courses  for  Teachers.  Several  departments  in  the 
Teachers  College  also  offer  special  methods  in  which  they  parallel  their 
class-room  theoretical  work  with  practice  work  in  the  Training  School. 
For  the  year  1914-1915  such  work  is  offered  in  the  following  subjects: 
Agricultural  Botany,  Agronomy,  American  History,  Chemistry,  English 
Language  and  Literature,  European  History,  Geography,  Geology,  German, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Political  Science,  Roman  History  and  Literature. 
See  "Courses  of  Instruction." 
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Lincoln  City  Schools.  In  addition  to  this  model  Training  School 
maintained  and  controlled  by  the  Teachers  College,  excellent  facilities  for 
observation  of  expert  teaching  are  afforded  by  the  city  schools  of  Lincoln. 

DEPARTMENTAL  METHODS  COURSES 

Many  of  the  departments  of  the  Teachers  College  offer  special  courses 
giving  instruction  as  to  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  matter  peculiar 
to  those  departments.  With  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department  of 
Educational  Theory  and  Practice,  two  hours  of  such  departmental  method 
work  in  the  student's  major  subject  may  be  substituted  for  two  hours  of 
the  required  work  in  education.  Courses  of  this  kind  offered  for  the  current 
year  may  be  found  as  follows:  under  "Courses  of  Instruction;"  Agricul- 
tural Education;  American  History  11;  Chemistry  29;  English  Language 
and  Literature  29,  30  and  31;  European  History  45  and  46;  Fine  Arts  1; 
Geography  5a,  7;  German  19,  21;  Greek  21  and  22;  Greek  History  and 
Literature  17, 18;  Home  Economics  13, 14;  Mathematics  9  and  9a;  Music  3; 
Physical  Education  17  and  18;  Physics  15,  16;  Physiology  1  and  2;  Political 
Economy  4;  Political  Science  21,  35  and  36;  Rhetoric  32;  Roman  History 
and  Literature  43  and  44;  Romance  Language  11  and  12;  Secondary  Educa- 
tion 37;  Slavonic  15;  Zoology  35  and  36. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  TEACHERS 
CERTIFICATE 

For  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate,  the  following  professional 
courses  are  required:  1,  2,  4  or  16,  and  19  or  20  or  21  or  22;  also,  such 
additional  work  as  will  give  a  total  of  15  hours  in  technical  education. 
Among  the  latter  requirements,  the  student  may  substitute  a  two-hour 
special  methods  course  in  the  department  of  his  major  subject  on  the 
approval  of  the  Dean.  Intending  teachers  should  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion confer  with  the  Dean  of  the  Teachers  College,  that  the  courses  may 
be  properly  arranged  for  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate  or  for  the 
particular  certificate  sought. 

SPECIALIZATION 

Opportunities  are  offered  students  desiring  to  prepare  for  supervisors 
in  such  special  subjects  as  domestic  science,  domestic  art,  the  manual  arts, 
drawing,   music,   physical  education,   agricultural  education,   commercial 
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education  and  normal  high  school  instructorships.    These  technical  courses 
lead  to  the  supervisor's  city,  state  certificate. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

General  Courses — The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers  College 
run  parallel  in  the  first  two  years  with  those  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  although  the  curriculum  may  include  gioups  from  the  other  col- 
leges according  to  the  election  of  the  candidate.  The  aim  is  to  give  the 
student  a  liberal  academic  training  before  he  begins  his  technical  studies. 
In  order  that  the  candidate  for  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate  may 
have  a  proper  foundation  for  the  professional  subjects  of  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years,  the  academic  courses  are  selective  and  must  follow  a  definite 
sequence.  In  general  the  courses  are  broadly  educational  rather  than 
narrowly  so.  The  exceptions  are  the  subjects  purposely  pursued  with  in- 
tensive aim. 

I.  Education 

Professor  Luckey  (Head  of  Department),  Miss  Munson 

The  courses  in  Education  are  arranged  in  sequence,  and  are  planned  for 
juniors,  seniors  and  graduates.  They  should  be  pursued  in  the  order  given 
unless  the  change  is  made  on  the  advice  of  the  instructor.  Students  should 
confer  with  the  head  of  the  department  before  registering. 

To  meet  the  need  of  pedagogical  instruction  in  the  normal  training  high 
schools  and  in  the  normal  schools,  the  department  offers  a  major  in  educa- 
tion as  follows:  (1)  The  major  to  include  six  hours  in  Education  and  three 
hours  in  Philosophy  in  addition  to  the  present  requirement  of  fifteen  hours 
in  Education  and  six  hours  in  Philosophy  for  the  University  teachers' 
certificate;  or  (2)  the  major  to  include  three  hours  in  education  and  six 
hours  in  Philosophy  in  addition  to  the  present  requirement  for  the  Uni- 
versity teachers'  certificate  as  given  above. 

For  the  above  major  in  Education,  courses  1,  2  and  4  in  Education  and 
1  and  2  in  Philosophy  are  required  of  all.  The  additional  courses  to  make 
up  the  required  number  of  hours  may  be  elected  by  the  student  under  the 
advice  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

The  chief  aim  of  the  department  of  education  in  its  graduate  work, 
(see  under  Graduate  School  of  Education)  is  to  furnish  opportunity  to  school 
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officers,  principals,  superintendents,  teachers  of  education,  college  and  nor- 
mal school  instructors  and  public  spirited  citizens,  for  advanced  study  and 
investigation  of  important  problems  in  education.  A  secondary  aim  is 
to  advance  the  profession  of  teaching,  by  aiding  students  in  discovering 
themselves,  and  by  encouraging  them  in  productive  activity. 

Candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  education  must  have  completed  the 
professional  requirements  leading  to  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate 
or  undergraduate  credit  in  education  equivalent  to  at  least  twelve  semestral 
hours.  Proficiency  in  one  or  more  academic  subjects  taught  in  the  high 
schools  is  also  required. 

Master  of  Arts  Requirement — Second  Minor:  Four  hours  class-room 
work  for  one  year.  First  Minor:  Six  hours  class-room  work  for  one  year, 
with  assigned  readings  equivalent  to  a  two-hour  course.  Major:  At  least 
six  hours  class-room  work  for  one  year,  assigned  readings  and  a  thesis  repre- 
senting the  equivalent  of  a  six-hour  course  foi  one  year. 

The  major  for  the  master's  degree  may  be  accepted  as  a  minor  for  the 
doctorate.  The  department  is  not  at  present  sufficiently  equipped  to  en- 
courage candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree  in  Education;  however,  facilities 
for  a  limited  number  of  strong  candidates  can  be  provided.  A  major  for 
the  doctor's  degree  in  Education  requires  three  years  of  graduate  work 
of  not  less  than  twelve  semestral  hours  per  year  and  a  thesis  equivalent  to 
half  as  many  more  hours.  The  number  of  hours  required  for  major  and  minor, 
as  given  above,  is  only  approximate,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  unless  the 
quality  of  the  work  is  of  high  order. 

The  department  has  a  scholarship  and  a  fellowship  open  to  graduate 
students  of  special  merit.  The  scholarship  is  open  only  to  students  of  full 
graduate  rank  while  the  fellowship  is  open  to  Masters  or  students  of  one 
year  graduate  standing  in  Education. 

COURSES 

1.  History  of  Education — Ancient  and  mediaeval,  beginning  with 
the  earliest  periods  and  extending  to  the  time  of  Pestalozzi.  A  study  of 
the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  mankind,  including 
man's  efforts  to  realize  his  ideals  through  systems  of  education.  Especially 
valuable  as  a  foundation  to  advanced  work  in  education.  Three  hours 
attendance  open  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduates.  Three  hours  credit. 
First  semester.  Luckey,  Munson 

2.  History  of  Modern  Education— From  the  time  of  Pestalozzi  to 
the  present,  including  the  beginning,  growth  and  present  condition  of 
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education  in  America.     Open  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduates.     Three 
hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

Luckey,  Munson 

3.  Educational  Classics — A  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  educa- 
tional writings  of  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbert,  Froebel,  and  Spencer; 
a  valuable  preparation  for  course  4.  Rousseau's  Emile,  Pestalozzi's  Leon- 
ard and  Gertrude,  and  Froebal's  Education  of  Man  are  the  subjects  for 
first  semester.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  attendance. 
Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Luckey,  Munson 

3a.  Educational  Classics — 3  continued.  Herbart's  Science  of  Educa- 
tion and  Spencer's  Education.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit. 
Second  semester.  Munson 

4.  Child  Study — The  physiology  and  psychology  of  childhood,  with 
reference  to  the  pedagogical  principles  involved;  the  literature  and  investi- 
gations of  special  interest  to  the  teachers;  specific  methods  used  in  child 
study;  the  effect  of  child  study  on  methods  of  instruction,  school  manage- 
ment and  other  subjects  of  practical  pedagogy.  This  course  is  concerned 
with  the  nature,  health,  growth,  and  development  of  the  child  for  the  first 
twelve  years.  It  is  fundamental  to  the  course  in  adolescence.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit.  Second 
semester.  Luckey,  Munson 

5.  Systems  of  Education — Their  origin  and  development,  including 
a  comparative  study  of  the  leading  systems  of  education  in  Europe  and 
America.  Open  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduates.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Luckey 

6.  School  Hygiene — A  seminary  course  devoted  to  the  study  of 
school  environments  and  curricula  in  reference  to  their  effect  upon  the 
health,  growth  and  development  of  school  children,  including  the  location 
and  sanitation  of  school  buildings — light,  heat,  ventilation,  furniture, 
medical  inspection,  school  diseases,  baths,  and  lunches;  sleep,  food,  cloth- 
ing, exercise,  study,  fatigue,  recreation,  and  health  of  teacher  and  pupils. 
Open  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduates.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two 
hours  credit.    Second  semester.        -  Luckey 

7.  Graduate  Seminary — A  study  of  current  educational  literature 
as  found  in  the  best  periodicals,  and  a  study  of  one  or  more  educational 
problems  of  special  interest  to  the  teachers  of  Nebraska.  Students  will  be 
directed  in  the  preparation  of  theses  that  will  lead  to  higher  degrees  in 
education.  Open  to  graduates  who  are  working  for  higher  degrees  in  educa- 
tion.   One  or  two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Luckey 
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8.  Graduate  Seminary — 7  continued.    Second  semester. 

9.  Adolescence — The  health,  growth,  mental  and  moral  development 
of  youth  as  related  to  the  various  problems  of  secondary  education  such  as 
attendance,  interest,  habits  of  study,  discipline,  school  spirit,  ideals,  play, 
work,  character.  An  advanced  course  in  child  study  especially  adapted  to 
secondary  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents.  Prerequisite:  Courses 
1,  2  and  4.  Intended  primariyfor  graduates.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two 
hours  credit.    First  semester.  Luckey 

10.  Adolescence — 9  continued.    Second  semester. 

II.     Educational  Psychology 

In  charge  of  Professor  Wolfe 

11.  The  High  School — Evolution  of  secondary  education,  showing 
when  the  different  studies  of  the  curricu!um,methods  of  teaching,  and  ideals 
came  in,  and  their  meaning  and  their  adaptation  to  the  life  of  the  times. 
Discussion  of  current  high  school  problems  in  the  light  of  this  historical 
study  and  the  study  of  adolescence.  Special  reference  to  public  and  private 
secondary  schools  in  Nebraska.  For  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves 
especially  to  high  school  work  or  superintendence.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Wolfe 

12.  The  High  School — 11  continued,  with  more  particular  attention 
to  the  American  high  school.  One  or  two  hours  attendance.  One  or  two 
hours  credit.  Second  semester.  May  be  taken  by  qualified  students  with- 
out having  taken  11.  Wolfe 

16.  Educational  Psychology — A  practical  study  of  the  factors  which 
influence  the  development  of  body  and  mind.  Open  to  teachers  and  also 
to  students  in  the  last  two  years  of  their  course  who  have  had  a  semester 
of  psychology.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  Second  sem- 
ester.   Given  in  Summer  Session,  1914  Wolfe 

17.  Philosophy  of  Education — The  principles  underlying  all  educa- 
tion and  their  influence  in  determining  the  material  curricula  in  schools  of 
instruction.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  private  readings.  Two  hours 
attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  First  semester.  Given  in  Summer  Session, 
1914.  Wolfe 

18.  Philosophy  of  Education— 17  continued.    Second  semester. 
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III.   Educational  Theory  and  Practice 

Professor  Fordyce  {Head  of  Department) ,  Miss  Allen,  Mr.  Morse 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  intended  to  offer  the  essential  com- 
plement in  practice  to  the  theoretical  courses  in  education;  the  intending 
teacher  is  introduced  to  the  actual  problems  of  the  class-room  through  a 
study  of  the  educational  aims,  values,  and  processes  found  in  the  Teachers 
College  Training  School.  In  connection  with  the  courses  named  below,  one 
hour  daily  for  one  semester  must  be  devoted  to  the  observation  and  criti- 
cism of  instruction  and  to  actual  teaching  in  the  training  school  that  the 
student  may  learn  to  judge  good  teaching  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of 
education,  and  that  his  theories  may  settle  into  a  system  of  efficient 
practice. 

19.  Elementary  Education — Lectures  and  demonstrations  upon  the 
selection  and  utilization  of  the  materials  of  the  course  of  study  and  upon 
the  principles  of  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools.  Two  to  three  hours 
attendance.    Two  to  three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Fordyce 

20.  Principles  of  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School — Continua- 
tion of  course  19  together  with  the  development  and  formulation  of  the 
principles  of  method  as  gained  through  lectures,  assigned  readings  and  the 
study  and  discussion  of  the  teaching  process  as  observed  in  elementary 
schools.  Hours  of  practice  teaching  should  be  arranged  with  the  instructor 
before  registration.  Two  to  three  hours  attendance.  Two  to  three  hours 
credit.    Second  semester.  Fordyce 

20a.  The  Kindergarten— A  study  of  the  educational  aims,  subject 
matter,  and  methods  of  instruction  of  the  present-day  kindergarten,  one 
lecture  a  week  with  four  to  ten  hours  assistance  in  teaching.  Credit  for 
teaching  in  this  course  and  also  in  20b  will  apply  on  certificate  requirement 
but  not  on  graduation.    One  hour  credit.    First  semester.  Allen 

20b.  The  Kindergarten— 20a  continued.  A  study  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  work  of  the  primary  schools  and  a  comparison  with  that  of 
the  kindergarten  methods,  including  a  careful  examination  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  correlating  the  work  of  the  two.  One  hour  credit.  Second  sem- 
ester. Allen 

21.  Educational  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Secondary  School — 
Lectures  and  assigned  readings  on  the  principles  and  technique  of  high- 
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school  instruction.  The  practical  work  consists  of  a  critical  study  of 
the  aims  and  methods  exemplified  in  the  Teachers  College  Training  School 
and  in  the  Lincoln  city  schools  and  of  actual  teaching  to  which  one  hour 
daily  during  the  semester  must  be  given.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three 
hours  credit.    First  semester.  Fordyce 

22.  Educational  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Secondary  School — 
21  repeated.    Second  semester. 

Note— A  limited  number  who  have  had  Education  21  or  22  are  permitted 
to  teach  a  class  in  the  model  high  school  during  an  entire  year.  Such 
students  rank  as  assistants  in  the  Teachers  College  Training  School.  These 
assistants  are  required  to  meet  in  weekly  conference  for  consideration  of 
the  concrete  problems  that  arise  in  the  class-room  work.  Application  for 
enrollment  in  these  courses  should  be  made  the  preceding  semester. 

23.  The  Technique  of  Instruction — A  practical  application  of  the 
principles  of  teaching  as  formulated  in  the  preceding  courses.  Three  to 
five  hours  attendance.  Two  to  three  hours  credit.  First  and  second  sem- 
esters. Fordyce 

25.  The  Laws  of  Learning — A  consideration  of  the  relation  between 
the  learning  process  and  the  teaching  process  together  with  an  application 
of  the  fundamental  laws  involved  in  learning.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Fordyce 

26.  Supervision  and  Criticism  of  Instruction — The  principles  of 
supervision  and  criticism;  specific  functions  of  supervising  officers;  the 
use  of  standardized  tests  hi  determining  the  efficiency  of  the  school  and  the 
school  system.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit.  Second 
semester.    Offered  in  the  Summer  Session,  1914.  Fordyce 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

51.  Practicum — Book  reviews,  reports  and  discussions  introductory 
to  the  selection  and  consideration  of  problems  for  the  basis  of  thesis  work 
in  advanced  degrees.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  First 
semester.  Fordyce 

52.  Practicum — 51  continued.     Second  semester. 

53.  Experimental  Education — The  application  of  scientific  methods 
in  arriving  at  statistical  results  in  present  day  educational  practice.  The 
course  involves  a  study  of  the  physical  and  mental  capacities  of  the  student 
and  the  factors  that  condition  his  progress  through  the  school  system. 
Two  to  three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Fordyce 
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54.  Educational  Measurements— A  consideration  of  the  standards 
and  scales  for  the  measurement  of  educational  processes  together  with  the 
technique  of  applying  these  standards  to  educational  products  in  deter- 
mining efficiency  in  school  achievements  and  in  conducting  school  surveys. 
Two  to  three  hours  attendance.  Two  to  three  hours  credit.  Second  sem- 
ester. Fordyce 

55.  Supervision  of  Instruction— This  course  follows  Course  26 
and  aims  to  present  to  graduate  students  the  principles  of  effective  super- 
vision and  school  administration.  Two  to  three  hours  attendance.  Two 
to  three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Fordyce 

56.  Supervision  of  Instruction— Course  55  continued.  Second 
semester. 

IV.    Sciences  in  Secondary  Education 

Professor  Brownell  (Head  of  Department),  Miss  Griffith,  Mr.  Spafford,  Mr. 
Garey,  Mr.  Lamphere,  Mr.  Truman 

COURSES    FOR    THOSE    WHO    PLAN    TO    TEACH    HIGH    SCHOOL    SCIENCES 

27.  Teachers'  Special  Methods  in  Physics  (Physics  15)— Discussion 
in  detail  of  methods  and  procedure  in  teaching  high  school  physics.  Guid- 
ing principles  in  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  subject-matter  and  labora- 
tory exercises.  Choice  of  apparatus  and  supplies.  Equipment  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  laboratory.  Difficulties  of  physics  teaching  in  high 
schools  generally.  Such  understanding  and  organization  in  the  teaching 
procedure  as  may  reasonably  assure  successful  teaching  service  from  the 
outset.  Prerequisite:  Physics  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  11,  12,  13,  14.  Two  hours 
attendance.  Three  hours  laboratory.  Two  hours  credit.  Second  semester 
and  Summer  Session.  Brownell 

28.  Teachers'  General  Course  in  Physics  (Physics  15b)— The  selec- 
tion and  working  of  experiments  to  constitute  a  year's  course  in  high  schools 
—qualitative  and  quantitative  for  both  laboratory  and  lecture  table. 
Organization  of  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught  in  connection  with  such 
experiments.  Parts  of  the  subject  presenting  special  teaching  difficulties 
in  high  school  work  given  careful  exposition.  The  laboratory  work  a  series 
of  exercises  fundamental  in  the  teaching  process.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Four  hours  laboratory.  Two  hours  credit.  First  semester  and  Summer 
Session.  Brownell 
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29.  Teachers'  Special  Methods  in  Chemistry  (Chemistry  29) — 
Discussion  in  detail  of  the  methods  and  procedure  in  teaching  high  school 
chemistry.  Guiding  principles  in  the  selection  and  use  of  subject-matter 
and  laboratory  exercises.  Supplies,  apparatus  and  equipment  for  a  labora- 
tory. Efficient  laboratory  service.  Educational  aims,  and  relation  of  class- 
room instruction  to  laboratory  work.  Choice  of  text  and  reference  books. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1,  2,  3.  Two  hours  attendance.  Three  hours 
laboratory.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester  and  Summer  Session. 

Brownell 

31.  Teachers'  Special  Methods  in  Physical  Geography  (Geog- 
raphy 7) — Discussion  of  the  subject-matter  and  methods  of  teaching 
Geography,  especially  of  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  high  school.  Rela- 
tion of  the  various  phases  of  the  subject,  and  its  distribution  by  grades  in 
courses  of  study.  Accumulation  of  illustrative  materials,  and  selection  of 
laboratory  exercises.  Collection  and  use  of  reference  library  books.  Re- 
ports upon  observations  of  grade  teaching.  Purpose  and  management  of 
excursions  and  field  studies.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1,  2,  or  equivalent. 
Two  hours  attendance.  Four  hours  preparation.  Two  hours  credit.  First 
semester  Condra,  Nelson 

32.  Teachers'  Laboratory  Course  in  Physical  Geography  (Geog- 
raphy 11a) — Involves  working  a  selected  list  of  exercises  suitable  for  use 
in  high  schools.  The  teachers'  problems  in  preparing  for  these  exercises 
are  studied,  and  some  time  given  to  discussion  of  suitable  demonstration 
experiments  for  class  use.  Services  to  prepare  students  for  actual  laboratory 
supervision.  Four  hours  laboratory  and  conference.  One  hour  credit. 
First  and  second  semesters.  Condra,  Nelson 

33.  Practice  Course  in  Secondary  School  Sciences  (Physics  16, 
Chemistry  30,  Geography  lib,  Agriculture,  Botany,  General  Science) — 
A  semester  of  teaching  of  classes  in  high  school  sciences  under  closest  super- 
vision. Involves  (a)  class  management  and  class  instruction,  making  of 
lesson  plans,  review  of  examination  papers,  provision  for  desk  experiments; 
(b)  direction  of  laboratory  work  with  sections  of  the  science  classes  in  the 
high  school,  care  of  the  laboratory  and  its  supplies,  preparation  in  advance 
for  experimental  work,  assistance  to  pupils  at  the  tables,  and  review  of 
laboratory  papers  handed  in.  Two  hours  conference.  Four  hours  labora- 
tory, or  three  hours  teaching.  One,  two,  or  three  hours  credit.  First  and 
second  semesters.  Brownell,  Griffith,  Spafford 

34.  General  Science — Selection  and  organization  of  subject  matter 
with  its  manner  of  presentation.     Two  hours  attendance.     Four  hours 
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laboratory.    Two  hours  credit.    First  and  second  semesters,  and  Summer 

c     .  „  Brownell 

Session. 

V.  Secondary  Education 

Professor  Reed  (Head  of  Department) 

35.  The  Secondary  School— A  general  course  on  the  problems  of  the 
secondary  school;  its  organization  and  equipment;  relation  of  teacher  to 
pupil,  to  principal,  to  board  of  education,  to  community,  and  to  the  pro- 
fession; the  program  of  studies;  a  balanced  curriculum;  questions  of  class 
organization;  the  library;  the  laboratory.  Lectures,  discussions,  readings 
and  reports.  Open  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduates.  One  or  two  hours 
attendance.    One  or  two  hours  credit.    First  and  second  semesters. 

Reed 

36.  The  Accredited  School— Systems  of  admission  to  higher  institu- 
tions. College  entrance  requirements.  Accredited  relations:  theory; 
basis;  effect  on  programs  of  studies,  courses  of  study,  and  curricula.  In- 
spection: theory,  history,  and  methods.  The  secondary  schools:  organiza- 
tion; standard  of  excellence;  tests  of  progress;  teacher;  equipment  library, 
and  laboratories.  Open  to  seniors  and  graduates.  One  hour  attendance. 
One  hour  credit.    Second  semester.  Reed 

VI.  Educational  Administration 

Professor  Taylor  (Head  of  Department) 

37.  Educational  Organization  and  Administration— This  course 
is  planned  especially  for  superintendents  and  principals.  It  deals  with  the 
problems  of  organization  and  administration  of  public  schools  as  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  prevailing  systems  in  America.  Among  the  topics  con- 
sidered are  national  and  state  control  of  education;  the  county,  township, 
city  and  rural  system;  school  building;  playground;  the  school  as  a  social 
center;  inter-relation  of  school  boards;  superintendents,  principals,  and 
teachers;  supervision  of  instruction— the  teaching  staff,  improvement  of 
teacher  in  service;  administration  of  secondary  and  elementary  schools; 
education  for  defective  and  subnormal  children;  discipline,  government, 
courses  of  study,  grading  of  promotion.  Open  to  seniors  and  graduates. 
Number  of  hours'  credit  depends  upon  work  done.    First  semester. 

Taylor 
38.     Educational  Organization  and  Administration— 37  continued. 
Second  semester. 
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VII.  Agricultural  Education 

Professor  Bradford   (Head  of  Department) 

1.  Agricultural  Pedagogy — The  educational  value  of  industrial,  and 
especially  agricultural  training;  industrial  training  as  applied  to  Nebraska 
and  Nebraska  problems;  the  part  which  the  schools,  rural  and  town, 
should  take  in  education  for  rural  life;  courses  of  study  and  material 
for  agricultural  instruction  in  both  rural  and  high  schools;  study  of  the 
preparation  of  the  teachers  of  this  work.  Junior  or  senior  year.  Two 
hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Bradford 

EDUCATIONAL    COURSES    IN    THE    CURRICULA    OF    OTHER 

COLLEGES 

22.  Teacher's  Course  in  Agronomy — Designed  for  those  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  agronomy  in  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Ways  and 
means  as  well  as  pedagogical  principles  of  Agronomical  instruction.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  1,  2,  7  and  8.  Two  lectures  per  week.  Four  hours 
preparation.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Barker,  Hopt 

1 1 .  American  History — Practical  preparation  for  teaching  of  American 
history  in  Nebraska  schools.  History  in  the  school  curriculum;  equipment, 
qualifications  of  a  teacher,  methods,  aids;  practice  work  in  outlining  and 
map  making;  observation  and  practice  work  in  the  Teachers  College  Train- 
ing School  and  the  Lincoln  high  school.  Required  of  seniors  expecting  a 
teacher's  major  in  American  history;  may  be  substituted  for  Education, 
general  methods  course.  One  hour  attendance;  one  hour  observation  and 
practice.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Persinger 

29.  English  Language  and  Literature — A  practical  study  of  the 
synthetic,  interpretative  and  technical  phases  of  presenting  this  subject  in 
all  primary  and  secondary  grades.  Special  attention  given  to  outlining 
of  courses,  development  of  material,  selection  of  books  for  school  libraries 
and  home  readings.  Experience  in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
topics  will  be  gained  in  connection  with  the  Teachers  College  Training 
School  Practice  Course  in  Teaching  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 
Lectures,  written  reports,  observation  reports,  critcism,  library  readings. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  1,  2,  11,  12.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours 
credit.    First  semester.     Given  in  Summer  Session,  1914. 

Sherman,  Stuff 
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30  English  Language  and  Literature-29  continued.     Prerequisite. 
Courses  1,  2,  11,  12,  17,  29.    Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit. 
„         ,  \  ,.  Sherman,  btun 
Second  semester. 

31  Teachers'  Practice  Course  in  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture-Daily practice  in  teaching  study  of  problems  arising  from  actual 
conditions  in  the  class  room.  Special  study  of  the  lesson  and  its  develop- 
ment. One  teachers'  conference  each  week.  Prerequisite:  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  courses  1,  2,  11,  12,  29,  30.  Two  hours  credit.  First 
semester.    Repeated  second  semester.  btu 

45.  European  History-Must  be  preceded  by  1  and  2.  Two  hours 
attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Fling 

46.  European  History— 45  continued.    Second  semester. 

1  The  Fine  Arts— The  interpretation  of  Art.  This  course  is  designed 
to  help  students  to  a  sound  criticism  and  appreciation  of  works  of  art.  It 
aims  to  cultivate  the  aesthetic  sense  by  discussion  of  the  principles  and 
qualities  of  art  and  by  practice  in  interpreting  pictures,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, and  decorative  designs.  It  also  deals  with  topics  that  have  to  do 
with  the  education  of  children;  how  pictures  may  be  made  useful  in  the 
school  room  in  stimulating  a  love  for  the  beautiful;  how  they  may  be 
helpful  in  other  subjects;  what  pictures  are  suitable  for  the  school  room. 
Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Dann 

5a.  Elementary  Geography— A  course  for  teachers  in  the  elementary 
One  to  two  hours.     First  semester.  Bengtson 


7  Methods  in  Physical  Geography-This  course  deals  primarily 
with  the  problem  of  presenting  Physical  Geography  in  the  high  school. 
Discussion  of  subject  matter  and  methods  of  teaching.  Collection  and  use 
of  reference  books  and  illustrative  materials.  Selection  of  laboratory  ex- 
ercises. Purpose  and  management  of  field  excursions.  Should  be  preceded 
by  Geography  1  and  2,  or  equivalent.  Two  hours  attendance.  Four  hours 
preparation.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Condra,  Nelson 

21  Teachers'  Course  in  Greek— The  underlying  principles  of  lin- 
guistic teaching,  with  special  reference  to  Greek,  but  the  same  principles 
may  be  applied  to  the  teaching  of  any  inflected  language.  A  thorough 
review  of  the  elements,  rapid  reading  of  the  authors  read  in  schools,  discus- 
sion of  word  formation  and  derivatives.  One  hour  attendance.  One  hour 
credit.    First  semester.  ees 

22.     Teachers'  Course  in  Greek— Course  21  continued. 
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^  17.  Greek  History  (Prose  Composition)— Advanced  course.  Espe- 
cially for  students  expecting  to  teach.  One  hour  attendance.  One  hour 
credit.    First  semester.  Dann 

18.  Greek    History    (Prose    Composition)— 17    continued.      Second 
semester. 

19.  The  Teachers'  Course  in  German — A  survey  of  the  principles 
and  methods  underlying  the  teaching  of  German.  Lectures,  assigned 
readings,  papers  and  reports  on  topics  connected  with  language  teaching 
in  secondary  schools.  Practice  teaching.  A  careful  examination  of  the  aims 
and  objects  to  be  kept  in  view,  as  well  as  of  grammars  and  other  texts 
suitable  for  high  school  use.  The  course  also  includes  a  thorough  review 
of  the  chief  features  of  German  grammar  and  the  elements  of  phonetics. 
Reference  books:  Fraser  and  Van  Der  Smissen's  German  Grammar,  Pro- 
kosch's  German  Gramar,  Bagster-Collins'  German  in  Secondary  Schools; 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  Vietor's  Kleine  Phonetik,  etc.  Pre^ 
requisites:  Courses  4,  5,  6  (or  5a),  7,  8  and  some  advanced  literature 
courses.  In  all  cases  students  should  consult  with  the  instructor  before 
registering  for  this  course.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.    Fossler 

21.  Phonetics — The  work  is  based  mainly  upon  Sievers  Phonetik. 
Analysis  of  German  sounds.  Methods  of  teaching  pronunciation.  Re- 
quired of  students  who  major  in  German.     First  semester.       Grummann 

13.  Home  Economics — Lectures  with  practice  work  in  teaching.  Two 
hours  attendance.  Four  hours  outside  preparation,  including  practice 
teaching.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Loomis 

14.  Home  Economics — 13  continued.    Second  semester. 

9.  Mathematics— History  of  Mathematics.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Candy 

9a.  Mathematics— Mathematical  Pedagogy.  The  application  of  the 
principles  of  teaching  mathematics  in  actual  class  work  in  the  Training 
School.    One  hour  credit.    First  and  second  semesters  of  the  senior  year. 

Hill 

3.  Music  (Chorus  Conducting)— Singing  and  interpretation,  including 
correct  phrasing,  diction,  breathing,  and  the  principles  of  voice  production. 
"The  Messiah"  and  other  works  will  be  given  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment.   Three  hours  attendance.    One  hour  credit.    First  semester. 

Raymond 

4.  Music  (Chorus  Conducting)— 3  continued.    Second  semester. 
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17.  Physical    Education— (Consult    instructors    before    registering). 
Two'hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Men,  Clapp;   Women,  Gittmgs 

18.  Physical  Education— 17  continued.    Second  semester. 

1  General  Physiology— A  general  course  in  animal  and  human 
physiology  including  the  subject  of  sex  hygiene.  Especial  attention  is 
given  to  those  subjects  which  most  concern  the  teacher  in  his  work  such  as 
digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  secretion,  absorption,  nutrition,  animal 
heat  reproduction,  and  the  essential  facts  and  theories  which  are  concerned 
with  vital  phenomena.  The  subject  of  sex  hygiene  is  dealt  with  in  its 
physiological,  sociological,  pedagogical,  and  medical  aspects.  The  labora- 
tory work  consists  of  an  experimental  study  upon  animals  of  the  vital 
phenomena  and  is  adapted  to  meet  the  teacher's  needs.  Three  hours 
lecture.    Four  hours  laboratory.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Lyman,  Day,  Thompson 

2.     General  Physiology— 1  continued.    Second  semester. 

Political  Economy  4.  Geography  of  Commerce— A  general  survey  of 
the  fundamental  conditions  and  human  agencies  affecting  industrial  and 
commercial  industries,  products  and  commerce  of  each  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  localization  of  industry 
and  the  consequent  commercial  relation  between  countries.  Two  hours 
attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Stephens 

32.  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition— Teachers'  Course.  Aims 
and  methods  of  secondary-school  instruction  in  rhetoric  and  English  com- 
position. General  principles  of  composition.  Discussion  of  text-books; 
themes.  The  management  of  theme  courses.  Practice  in  correcting  themes. 
Open  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates.  Required  of  candidates  for  the 
University  Teachers'  Certificate  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 
One  hour  lecture;  three  hours  reading  and  observation.  Two  hours  credit. 
Second  semester.  ^e>  Fo^ 

43.  Roman  History  and  Literature— Lectures  on  methods  of  teach- 
ing Latin  and  on  subject  matter  often  overlooked.  Model  reading  of 
sub-freshman  authors.  Courses  43  and  44  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  two  hours 
in  general  methods  in  the  department  of  Education.  One  hour  attendance. 
One  hour  credit.    First  semester.  Barber 

44.  Roman  History  and  Literature— 43  continued.    Second  semester. 
11.     Romance  Languages  (French  Writing  and  Speaking)— Advanced 

course.    Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Conklin 
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12.  Romance  Languages  (French  Writing  and  Speaking) — 11  con- 
tinued.   Second  semester. 

39.  The  Teaching  of  Reading — A  course  for  grade  teachers.  A 
study  of  important  elements  in  the  mechanics  of  reading;  methods  in 
primary  reading;  reading  in  the  intermediate  grades;  reading  in  the 
grammar  grades;  practice  in  reading  selections  of  literature,  suited  to 
children  of  different  ages.  One  hour  attendance.  One  hour  credit.  First 
semester.  Reed 

40.  The  Teaching  of  Reading — 39  continued.     Second  semester. 

15.  Slavonic  (Bohemian) — Methods  in  teaching  Bohemian.  A  special 
course  designed  for  those  intending  to  teach  Bohemian.  Assigned  read- 
ings, reports,  lectures,  model  teaching.  A  thorough  review  of  the  grammar 
and  a  general  summary  of  literature.  Preparation  of  outlines  for  teaching. 
A  survey  of  text-books  used  in  teaching  Bohemian.  Suggestive  helps  and 
plans.  Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  work  in  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  10,  11. 
Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.  Hrbkova 

Political  Science  21.  Socialization  of  Education — This  course  will 
open  with  a  brief  summary  of  plans  for  the  social  and  ethical  training  of  the 
individual.  The  remainder  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  modern  move- 
ments which  are  making  the  public  schools  more  effective  means  for  social 
progress.  Medical  inspection,  vacation  schools,  recreation  and  lecture 
centers,  industrial  education,  and  the  playground  movement  are  among 
the  topics  considered.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  First 
semester.  Eaves 

Political  Science  35.  Folk-Lore — A  study  of  those  systems  of  belief 
and  conduct  which  have  survived  from  prehistoric  and  primitive  culture 
into  modern  civilization.  The  subject  is  discussed  under  the  following 
heads:  1.  Folk-faith:  animism,  magic  and  myth.  2.  Folk-literature: 
folk-tales  and  fairy-tales,  popular  epics,  folk-songs  and  ballads,  folk-plays, 
fables,  proverbs,  riddles,  etc.  3.  Folk-custom:  popular  festivals,  pageants 
and  ceremonies,  children's  games,  symbols,  and  superstitions.  These  topics 
are  treated  with  special  reference  to  their  relation  to  the  beginnings  of  re- 
ligion, law  and  morality.  This  course  should  prove  of  special  importance 
to  teachers  and  to  others  interested  in  the  study  of  childhood.  Lectures 
and  reports.    Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Webster 

Political  Science  36.    Folk-Lore — 35  continued. 
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35  Zoology-Methods  in  Teaching  Zoology.  A  course  for  high  school 
teachers  including  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of  presenting  the  subject, 
oft  choice  of  books  and  of  the  collection  and  handling  of  laboratory 
materials.  Two  hours  lecture  and  conference.  Assigned  read.ng  labora- 
tory and  field  work  in  addition.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.^ 

36  Zoology  (Ornithology  and  Nature  Study)-  A  course  in  ornithology 
which  may  be  supplemented  by  a  systematically  arranged  series  of  prob- 
km  de^ed  to  train  the  power  of  direct  observation  and  feductaon  {rom 
such  observation.  Planned  especially  for  those  expecting  to  teach  m  the 
grades  May  be  elected  as  a  one  hour  course  in  ornithology,  demanding 
one  hour  attendance  and  an  average  of  two  hours  of  field  and  laboratory 
work  weekly,  or  as  a  two-hour  course,  demanding  in  addition  a  conference 
hour  Z  an  additional  field  or  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  Second 
tester  Open  to  all,  and  not  recognized  in  fulfillment  of  titogrcup 
requirement  for  a  degree. 

SPECIAL   ONE-YEAR   AND   TWO-YEAR   TEACHERS'    COURSES 
IN  TECHNICAL  SUBJECTS 

Special  courses,  as  follows,  may  be  arranged  on  consultation  «S«! 
AgrLlture,  Manual  Training,  Physical  Training  Drawing  and  Modeling 
Oral  Reading,  Public  Speaking  and  Dramatic  Interpretation.  These  are 
KLKhigh  or  normal  school  teachers  and  others  preparing  to  become 
such  who,  for  any  reason,  find  it  impossible  to  take  the  full  course  for  a 
Seir-s  degree,  which  lays  a  more  ample  foundation.  Those  who  enter 
anf  oiftese  Surses  are  presupposed  to  be  able  at  least  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  "Adult  Special"  registration. 


Courses  of  Instruction 

IN 

The  Graduate  College,  The  College  of 

Arts  and  Sciences,  and  The 

Teachers  College 


Explanatory  Note 

Courses  included  between  brackets  [j  are  not  given  in  1914-1915. 

Students  must  consult  advisers  before  registering. 

Students  registered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  College  of  Engineer- 
ing, College  of  Law,  College  of  Medicine  and  the  Schools  of  Commerce, 
Fine  Arts  and  Pharmacy  are  privileged  to  select  courses  from  the  following 
departments  which  may  apply  as  electives  in  regular  courses  of  study. 

Likewise  students  registered  in  the  Graduate  College,  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Teachers  College  may  select  courses  from  the 
departments  exhibited  in  the  colleges  named  above. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Professor  Caldwell  (Head  of  Department),   Professor  Persinger,  Professor 
Maxey,  Miss  Barns,  Miss  Lyman,  Mr.  Sheldon 

UNDERGRADUATE  WORK 

1  Order  of  Courses— Students  who  have  had  no  Modern  European 
history  in  high  school  are  advised  to  take  European  history  1  and  2,  or 
English  history  1  and  2  before  entering  on  the  study  of  American  history. 
Those  students  who  intend  to  specialize  in  the  department  ought  to  take 
courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  in  order.  But  those  who  have  had  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  history  in  the  high  school  may  omit  courses  1  and  2;  and 
will  be  permitted  to  enter  on  course  3  in  their  sophomore  year.  Students 
who  wish  only  one  or  two  years  of  American  history  may  secure  the  work 
in  their  junior  and  senior  years;  such  students  are  recommended  to  take 
courses  3  and  4,  or  5  and  6,  or,  on  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  they  may 
choose  from  advanced  courses  15,  16,  18,  21,  25,  or  26.  Agricultural 
Engineering  and  forestry  students  are  permitted  to  take  course  10  without 
previous  preparation  in  history.  - 

2  Requirements  for  Arts  or  Academic  Majors  and  Minors— 1  he  re- 
quirements in  American  history  for  an  academic  major  (24  to  32  hours) 
or  minor  (12  to  16  hours),  may  be  satisfied  by  selecting,  under  the  advice 
of  the  department,  the  requisite- number  of  hours  from  the  courses  of  this 
and  allied  departments. 

3  Teachers'  Majors  and  Minors— All  major,  and  16-hour  minor, 
candidates  are  required  to  teach  one  semester  of  American  history  in  the 
Teachers'  College  High  School.  For  a  28-hour  major:  American  history 
3,  4,  5  and  11,  and  political  science  1  required.  The  student  may  choose 
from  2  to  5  additional  hours  of  American  history,  from  courses  6,  15, 16,  18, 
21,  25  or  26;  the  8  to  11  remaining  hours  may  be  selected  from  European 
or  English  history  1  and  2,  political  science  2,  or  political  economy  1.  For 
a  24-hour  major;  the  same  requirements  as  above,  leaving  9  hours  to  be 
chosen  from  allied  subjects.  For  a  16-hour  minor:  American  history  3,  4, 
5  and  11;  the  remaining  four  hours  may  be  elected  from  American  history 
18  and  21,  or  political  science  1  and  2,  or  from  political  economy  1.  For  a 
12-hour  minor:  American  history  3,  4,  5  and  11. 
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GRADUATE  WORK 

4.  Objects— Graduate  work  in  the  department  of  American  history 
affords  opportunity  to  prepare  for  any  one  of  the  following  four  lines  of 
work:  (1)  The  teaching  of  American  History  in  the  best  high  schools  of 
Nebraska  and  adjoining  states,  and  in  seminaries,  academies,  and  colleges. 

(2)  Fellowships   or  instructorships  in  the   older  and  large  universities. 

(3)  Investigational  work  in  corporate,  state,  or  national  service.  (4) 
Historical  research  and  writing. 

5.  Time — From  one  to  three  (or  more)  years  may  be  given  to  this 
preparation,  under  the  direct  advice  and  assistance  of  the  instructors  in 
the  department,  and  culminating  in  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  There  are  also  exceptional  opportunities  for  study 
in  the  collateral  subjects  of  English  and  European  history,  political  science 
and  sociology,  and  political  economy  and  commerce. 

^  6.  Facilities— The  University,  State,  and  State  Historical  Society 
libraries  afford  a  wide  range  of  original  material  for  work  along  many  lines 
of  historical  investigation.  Graduate  students  have  free  access  to  all  these 
libraries,  and  in  addition  have  for  their  use  a  seminary  room  in  which  are 
placed  all  books  needed  in  their  particular  lines  of  research.  Books  not 
already  on  the  shelves  will  be  purchased  or  obtained  from  other  libraries 
when  necessary  for  thesis  or  other  advanced  work.  Special  seminary 
courses  are  offered;  and  investigation  in  the  history  of  Nebraska  and  other 
states  of  the  plains  region  will  be  undertaken  and  the  results  published 
from  time  to  time. 

7.  General  Requirements— Candidates  for  advanced  degrees  must 
present  a  good  knowledge  of  general  history,  and  at  least  12  hours  of  Ameri- 
can history  above  high  school  courses.  Unless  this  amount  of  undergraduate 
preparation  is  actually  presented,  candidates  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's 
degree  in  this  department  should  count  on  at  least  one  full  semester  more 
of  work  than  would  otherwise  be  required  for  either  degree. 

8.  Requirements  for  Master  of  Arts— Work  for  the  Master's  degree 
may  be  taken  in  the  department  as  follows:  (1)  All  the  work  for  the  degree, 
including  the  thesis,  in  the  department.  The  minimum  requirement  is  one 
full  year's  work,  including  a  satisfactory  thesis.  (2)  A  major  (60%) 
and  the  thesis  in  this  department,  and  the  remainder  in  either  one  or  two 
other  departments.  (3)  A  double  minor  (40%)  or  a  single  minor  (20%) 
in  this  department,  and  a  major  and  the  thesis  in  some  other  department. 
In  any  case,  the  particular  courses  to  be  taken  are  arranged  by  the  candi- 
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date  and  his  instructors  in  such  manner  as  to  conform  to  the  plans  and 
preparation  of  each  applicant. 

9  Requirements  for  Doctor  of  Philosophy-The  minimum  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  three  full  years  of  graduate  work,  including  the 
presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis.  The  work  must  be  taken  in  at  east 
two  departments  and  may  include  three.  For  a  major,  60  per  cent,  of  the 
time  must  be  given  to  this  department;  for  a  double  minor,  40  per  ■ cent.; 
and  for  a  single  minor,  20  per  cent.  The  thesis  in  all  cases  goes  with  the 
major  The  particular  courses  to  be  pursued  are  arranged  on  consultation 
between  the  candidate  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  the  work 
is  to  be  taken.  Those  taking  a  major  in  this  department  are  expected  to 
have  a  good  general  knowledge  of  European  history  and  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  political  economy,  public  law,  political  science,  and 
sociology.  The  thesis  must  show  a  reasonable  degree  of  original  research 
and  independent  treatment. 

COURSES 

1  Colonial  Period,  1492-1763-Open  to  all.  Discovery,  exploration, 
and  colonization  of  the  Americas  by  Europe;  rise  and  development  of  the 
English  colonies  and  of  the  English  colonial  system;  struggle  of  France 
and  England  for  supremacy  in  America.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three 
hours  credit.    Given  both  semesters  of  every  year.  Persmger 

2  Revolution  and  Making  of  the  Constitution,  1763-1789— To 
follow  course  1.  British  change  of  colonial  policy  after  1763;  revolution 
and  independence;  the  Revolutionary  War;  alliance,  confederation  and 
constitution.    Three  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    Given  both 

,  Barns 

semesters  of  every  year. 

3  Early  National  Period,  1789-1829-Not  open  to  freshmen  Open 
to  sophomores  who  have  had  European  history  1  and  2,  or  English  history  1 
and  2,  or  American  history  1  and  2,  or  a  year  of  high  school  American  history 
in  the  senior  class,  and  to  all  University  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours 
attendance.  Three  hours  credit.  First  semester  and  Summer  Session, 
1915.  CaldweU 

4.  Jacksonian  Democracy,  Slavery  and  the  Civil  War,  1829- 
1865— Open  to  those  who  have  taken  course  3,  and  to  seniors.  Three  hours 
attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester  and  Summer  Session, 

Caldwell 
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5.  Reconstruction  and   Industrial   Movements,   1865-1892 — Open 

to  those  who  have  had  3  and  4,  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduate  students. 
Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit.  First  semester  and  Summer 
Session  1915.  Caldwell 

6.  Recent  History,  1893-1914— Open  to  those  who  have  had  5,  and 
to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three 
hours  credit.    Second  semester  and  Summer  Session  1914.  Persinger 

7.  Problems  of  the  American  Revolution,  1763-1776 — An  advanced 
course  open  to  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduates  and  to  such  special  students 
as  the  instructor  may  admit.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit. 
First  semester.  Barns 

[10.  Land  Laws  and  Policy  of  the  United  States — Open  to  agri- 
cultural, engineering,  forestry  and  advanced  academic  students.  Develop- 
ment of  the  successive  "wests"  of  American  history;  with  the  problems 
and  policies  relating  to  each;  policy  and  laws  of  the  present  day  in  regard 
to  agricultural,  mineral,  forest,  and  grazing  lands.  Three  hours  attendance. 
Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester.    Not  given  in  1911^-1915. 

Persinger] 

11.  Teachers'  Course — Required  of  all  seniors  expecting  teachers' 
certification  by  the  department;  should  be  taken  during  semester  of  prac- 
tice-teaching in  American  history.  Review  of  the  subject-matter  of  high 
school  American  history;  methods  of  high  school  history  teaching.  Five 
hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    Both  semesters  of  every  year. 

Persinger 

[13.  Nebraska  History  and  Political  Institutions — See  Political 
Science  course  9.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  First 
semester.    Given  in  1915-1916.  Sheldon] 

[15.  Political  Parties  in  American  History — The  origin,  develop- 
ment, principles  and  methods  of  American  parties.  An  advanced  course 
open  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduate  students.  A  thesis  will  be  expected 
of  each  student,  and  work  in  the  sources  will  be  emphasized.  Three  hours 
attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.    Not  given  in  191^-1915. 

Caldwell] 

[16.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States — Evolution,  forma- 
tion, adoption,  and  interpretation  of  the  constitution.  Open  to  law  students 
and  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Three  hours  attendance. 
Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester.    Not  given  in  1914-1915. 

Caldwell] 
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«»     i    *•       A^riea-Ooen  to  advanced  students  upon  consultation 

more  detailed  study  of  ^7^14  1915  Xenter  upon  the  northern 
tions,  and  opportunity  B tudy  for  191 4-1915  will  cente     p       attendance. 

states  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  a"d J™^     *  wo  Persinger 

Two  hours  credit.   First  semester  of  alternate  years 

credit    First  semester  of  every  year. 

2t.     Conference  on  History  in  the>ade    Schools-Contl— 
of  19b.    Second  semester  of  every  year.  «  ,««- 

Advanced  and  intensive  study  of  the  *^™"   Two'hours  attend- 
attention  to  the  struggle  over  slavery  m  the  territories.    1  wo  nour 
auenuuu  w  ^  **  semester     Not  given  in  191^-1915. 

ance.   Two  hours  credit.     First  semester,    m  y  Persinger] 

22.  American  ^-^-11^1°^ 
£  of  rS  o^PlomaSicy  Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

23      Seminary-For  graduate  students  and  special  students  who  may 

wiU  vary  with  amount  and  character  of  work  done.    Every  W*" 
mer  Session  1914. 
24.    Seminary-Continuation  of  course  23.    Second  semester.^^ 
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25.  Expansion  of  the  American  Nation  and  People— Territorial 
acquisitions  treaties,  problems,  effects;  westward  movements-the 
frontiers;  changes  in  and  development  of  an  American  people;  character- 
istics. An  advanced  course  open  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduate  students. 
Thesis  work  and  study  in  the  sources  will  be  emphasized.  Three  hours 
attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Caldwell 

on26;-  ThC  N/g1r°  Prob,em  und*r  Slavery  and  Freedom,  1600-1914- 

The  history  of  the  negro  race  in  the  United  States;  slavery-its  develop- 
ment and  problems.  Emancipation  and  the  negro  under  freedom;  present 
conditions  and  problems.  An  advanced  course  open  to  juniors,  seniors, 
and  graduate  students.  Thesis  work  will  occupy  about  one-third  of  the 
time  of  the  student.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit.  Second 
SemeSter-  Caldwell 

33.  Nebraska  Legislative  Practice  and  Problems— See  Political 
Science  course  33.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  First  Sem- 
ite!*. OU    IJ 

Sheldon 
qq34  o  N^br!Skt  **egisIative  Practice  and  Problems-Continuation  of 

Aua^*  1GnCe  C0UrSe  34'  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours 
credit.    Second  semester.  sheldon 

33a.     Seminary  on  Nebraska  History,   Politics  and  Economics- 

A  research  seminar  in  the  history,  political  science,  sociology  and  economics 
of  Nebraska.  Open  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Through 
the  Nebraska  Legislative  Reference  Bureau  scholarships  of  one  hundred 
dollars  and  up  will  be  awarded  to  members  of  this  course  whose  merits 
justify  it,  or  whose  research  papers  prove  to  be  usable  by  the  Bureau 
Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  Given  every  year.  First  sem- 
ester*  Caldwell,  Sheldon 

34a.  Seminary  on  Nebraska  History,  Politics  and  Economics- 
3da  continued.    Second  semester. 

37.  Graduate  Conference— Meeting  of  professors,  fellows,  scholars 
and  graduate  majors  for  discussion  of  professional  or  technical  subjects, 
book  reviews,  methods,  etc.    No  credit.    First  semester. 

38.  Graduate  Conference— 37  continued.    Second  semester. 

ARCHITECTURE 

(See  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  College  of  Engineering) 
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ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Swezey   (Head  of  Department),  Professor  Loveland,   Professor 

Brenke 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  with  its  telescope  and  other  instruments 

IfilHSiiiSii 

■WSSSSS^SS  certificate  at  least  12  hours  «di«  in 
comses  5  to  14  are  required  for  a  minor  and,  in  add-on,  courses  15,  16,  21 
and  22  or  else  courses  17, 18,  21  and  22,  for  a  major. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

„„,„  nf  Arts_Anv  of  the  courses  offered  to  graduates  and  comprising 

3§§SSHS£H 

majors  in  other  departments. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 
Meteorology 
1      General  Meteorology-A  general  survey  of  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
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and  use  of  weather  maps  and  climatic  charts,  and  the  use  and  care  of  meteo- 
rological instruments.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  First 
and  second  semesters.  Loveland 

2.  Weather  Forecasting— A  study  of  the  laws  of  storms  and  the 
principles  of  forecasting.  Prerequisite:  Course  1.  One  hour  attendance. 
One  hour  credit.    First  semester.  Loveland 

3.  Practical  Meteorology— A  study  of  the  application  of  meteorology 
to  the  various  vocations,  such  as  farming,  forestry,  and  engineering;  to 
the  workers  in  the  trades  and  professions;  to  the  householder  and  ordinary 
citizens;  showing  the  value  and  use  of  a  knowledge  of  weather  and  climate. 
Prerequisite:  Course  1.  One  hour  attendance.  One  hour  credit.  Second 
semester.  Loveland 

Elementary  Astronomy 

5.     General    Astronomy— A    non-technical    course    for    the    general 
student.    The  lectures  summarize  our  present  knowledge  of  the  sun,  stars, 
planets,  comets  and  meteors,  and  the  theories  of  their  origin  and  develop- 
ment.    The  laboratory  work  consists  mainly  in  the  daytime  study  and 
measurement  with  the  microscope,  of  photographs,   transparencies  and 
spectrograms  which  are  mostly  reproductions  of  negatives  taken  with  the 
telescopes  at  Lick,  Yerkes,  Harvard,  Arequipa  and  Mt.  Wilson,  of  which 
the  department  has  an  extensive  collection.    This  makes  possible  the  direct 
study  of  planetary  and  stellar  subjects  better  even  than  they  could  be  seen 
with  ordinary  telescopes.    Also  the  study  of  the  observatory  instruments 
themselves,  and  the  use  of  the  spectroscope  in  detecting  the  elements  present 
in  the  sun.    Evening  work  at    the  observatory  is  optional,  and  includes 
some  use  of  the  telescope:   also  the  method  of  finding  accurate  time,  and 
the  latitude  of  the  observatory,  with  the  meridian  circle.    Each  student 
must  also  learn  the  principal  constellations,  and  chart  the  observed  motions 
of  the  moon  and  planets  in  the  sky.    Two  hours  lecture.    Two  hours  labora- 
tory.    Two  hours  credit.     Or  one  additional  hour  credit  for  additional 
laboratory  work.    First  and  second  semesters.  Swezey 

6.  General  Astronomy — Course  5  continued.    Second  semester. 

7.  Descriptive  Astronomy— A  one-hour  course  on  the  sun,  moon  and 
planets.  Similar  to  course  7  but  omitting  the  practical  studies  and  observa- 
tions. One  hour  lecture,  with  collateral  readings.  One  hour  credit.  First 
semester.  Swezey 

8.  Descriptive  Astronomy— The  stars  and  star  systems.  Similar 
to  course  7  but  may  precede  it.    One  hour  credit.    Second  semester. 

Swezey 
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COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 
General  Astronomy 
Courses  5  and  6,  or  their  equivalent,  are  prerequisite  to  courses  9 

9.  The  Solar  System-Methods  similar  to  those  of  «™JJJ"» 
or  three  hours  credit     First  semest^  r 

10.  The  Sidereal  Universe-Similar  to .  cours 
Two  to  three  hours  oredit.    Second  semester. 

U.  Time  Ke.pin^^ono^c^c^o^c^cc^^e 
with  the  transit  instrume„  and  of regu ££**£  t0  regulate  the  time 
chronometers.  Designed me*""* **«« ^i««.  F"*  semester, 
service  of  the  observatory.    Two  or  tnree  nou  ^^ 

n      Special  Problems  with  the  Transit  Instrument  and  Meridian 

Circie_Two  or  three  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

t  ,u.  Farth— Closely  related  to  physical  geog- 

13.  The  Astronomy  of  the  Earth     Uoy^     ^.^ 

raphy.   The  earth  as  a  planet.  }**™?*£Zritm  The  tides.    Two  or 
longitude  and  time.    Map  pro3ections  of  the  eartn.  ^^ 

three  hours  credit.    First  semester, 
tnree  nou  dealing  with 

14.  The  Sun  and  *-=-*£^S£S3  climate  in  the  different 
the  sun's  relation  to  the  ear*.  Jhe  ^^  and  seasons.  Solar  and  ter- 
zones.  Day  and  night  in  the  amfen\  T  or  three  hours 
restrial  magnetism.    Revolution  of  suns  and  planets.  ^^ 

credit.    Second  semester. 

Practical  Astronomy 

quisite:   Plain  trifnom%y.  ^^t    First  and  second  semesters. 
Three  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  creau.  gwezey 

16    Spherical  and    Practical    Astronomy-15  continued.     Second 
semester. 
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17  Field  Astronomy  for  Engineers-Methods  of  finding  latitude 

LZf  n   T  anV,hG  Tidlan  by  the  USe  °f  fieId  i-trumenl     Tnree 
hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    First  and  second  semesters. 

18  Geodetic  Astronomy-Methods  of  finding  precise  azimuths  and 

2?  TH88  TPl°yed  ^  ^  U-  S'  Ge°detic  Surve^  Th«*  hours  attend- 
ance.    Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Brenke 

Mathematical  Astronomy 

(Involving  calculations,  but  not  observations) 

JLf61^  M^«anics-Requires  the  calculus.     Three  hours  at- 
tendance.   Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Brenke 
22.     Celestial  Mechanics— 21  continued.    Second  semester. 

Climatology 

fw  '  Climatology-Climates  of  different  parts  of  the  world.  Causes  of 
these  differences.  Prerequisite:  Course  2.  One  hour  attendance.  Sne 
hour  credit.  One  or  two  additional  hours  credit  may  be  secured  by  further 
work  m  the  study  of  the  climates  of  selected  localities.    First  semester' 

24.     Climatology— 23  continued.    Second  semester. 

BACTERIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY 

Professor  Waite  (Head  of  Department),  Assistant  Professor  Pilsbury 

GRADUATE   WORK 

As  requirements  for  registration  in  this  department  for  advanced  dgrees 
the  applicant  must  have  completed  work  equivalent  to  that  of  a  general 
scientific  course  in  this  University.  The  ability  to  read  German  and  French 
is  necessary.  Before  registration  for  an  advanced  degree  the  candidate 
must  consult  the  head  of  the  department.  candidate 

Master  of  Arts-Second  minor:  Course  2a  and  3,  or  2a  and  4.  First 
Minor:  Courses  2a  and  3,  or  2a  and  4  and  its  equivalent  along  some  special 
line  of  research.  Major:  Advanced  work  following  the  courses  outlined 
above  with  a  thesis. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy-Minors:  The  minimum  requirement  will  be  the 
equivalent  of  six  hours  of  class  work  approved  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment.   Major:  The  candidate  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  general 
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degree. 


o       r,        „*a,.v   Bacteriology— An   introduction   to   the   study   of 

credit.    First  and  second  semesters.  ,«.».• 

Courses  3  and  4  must  be  preceded  by  either  course  1  or  2a. 

credit.    First  semester. 

4     Agricultural  Bacteriology-The  nitrogen  problem.     Bacteria  m 

Sres  fatowSg  leguminous  plants.     Azotobacteria.     Two  hours  at- 
Jenda-e     Chours'laboratory.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Librarian  Wyer 


BOHEMIAN 

(See  Department  of  Slavonic) 
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BOTANY 

Professor  Bessey  (Head  of  Department),  Professor  Pool,  Associate  Professor 

E.  R.  Walker,  Associate  Professor  L.  B.  Walker,  Instructor  Hannah, 

Miss  Dworak,  Mr.  Weaver,  Miss  Kramer,  Mr.  Sears, 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  Yuncker,  Miss 

Graham,  Mr.  Weinard 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Students  entering  upon  undergraduate  botanical  work  must  take  courses 
1  and  2  or  present  an  equivalent,  and  are  recommended  to  take  3  and  4, 
especially  in  case  of  preparation  for  teaching  the  subject.  After  this  nearly 
all  of  the  courses  are  open  to  election. 

The  following  combinations  are  recommended  forjmdergraduate  majors 
and  minors: 

30  hour  major.    Courses  1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  13-14,  19-20. 
24  hour  major.     Courses  1-2,  3-4,  13-14,  19-20. 
20  hour  major  or  minor.    Courses  1-2,  3-4,  19-20. 
18  hour  major  or  minor.    Courses  1-2,  3-4,  13-14. 
16  hour  major  or  minor.    Courses  1-2,  13-14,  19-20. 
14  hour  minor.    Courses  1-2,  3-4,  or  1-2,  33-34  and  19  or  20. 
12  hour  minor.     Courses  1-2,  19-20. 
10  hour  minor.    Courses  1-2,  13-14. 

Five  laboratories— general,  advanced,  physiological,  systematic,  and  my- 
cological— on  the  main  floor  of  Nebraska  Hall,  with  the  plant-house,  provide 
working  room  for  undergraduate  students.  Microscopes,  paraffin  ovens, 
culture  apparatus,  microtomes,  and  other  apparatus  are  furnished  as 
needed.  The  botanical  store-room  is  stocked  with  chemicals,  stains,  glass- 
ware, and  other  supplies  and  apparatus. 

See,  also,  Agricultural  Botany. 

The  Botanical  Seminar  holds  open  meetings  every  two  weeks  for  the 
reading  of  papers  and  discussion  of  botanical  questions.  To  these  meet- 
ings all  students  in  the  department  are  welcome.  Membership  in  the 
Seminar  is  restricted  to  advanced  students  of  Botany  who  after  invitation 
succeed  in  passing  the  severe  entrance  examinations  set  for  them. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

Before  formal* registration  for  a  degree  for  graduate  work  in  this  depart- 
ment the  student  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  General  Botany 
(Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4)  and  Plant  Physiology  (Courses  19  and  20)  or  their 
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equivalent  (20  hours),  and  one  year  of  Zoology.  He  must  also  be  able  to 
•IKSSiSSi-  with  microscopes , —m . ,  .Iture 

temporal  deposited  in  the  University  Museum)  and  the  botanical  library 
^open  every  work  day  of  the  week  for  study  and  consultation.  For 
certain  UnTs  of  graduate  work  the  department  has  photographic  cameras 

:ndada^ 

Tnrenared  especially  to  offer  graduate  instruction  in  plant  pathology. 

Er  ofTr  s-For  majors  candidates  may  select  work  in  cyto  ogy, 
history,  systematic  botany,  mycology,  physiology,  ecology,  pathology 
economic  botany,  preferably  in  courses  39  to  50.    For  minors  any  courses 

^teroJp'hiiotophy-iors:  Courses  39  to  50.  Minors:  Any  courses 
which  the  student  is  prepared  to  enter  (excepting  1,  2,  3,  4,  A,  19,  zu;. 

COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 
A.  General  Botany 

Recommended  to  all  students  intending  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 

the  science.  .    „ 

1  General  Botany-Introduction  to  the  structure  of  plants  (cells, 
tissues  tene  systems)  General  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom,  including 
Seen  and  "green  algae  and  also  the  bacteria  -^*£j£ 
hours  lecture.    Six  hours  laboratory.    Three  ^credit.    Fast  setter. 

2  General  Botany-The  general  survey  continued,  including  brown 
and  red  algae   the  fungi  (including  lichens),  to  flowering  plants.    Three 

Botany  A  (Botany  1  and  2)-The  Department  of  Botany  offers  this 
intense  course  which  includes  the  study  of  protoplasm,  cefis,  tissues, 
teue Tystems  (cytology  and  histology),  and  their  activities  (physiology), 

Xwed  byfte  sluctSe  of  selected  representatives  of  the  various  groups 
of  pllnt  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  (general  ™^™}>^\TlZ 
introduction  to  their  physiology,  distribution,  and  classification.  It  meets 
the  needs  of  those  who  expect  to  teach  Botany  in  the  high  schools,  and  it 

ato  up  tihe  topics  in  the  sequence,  and  the  manner  recommended  to 
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teachers  in  such  schools.  It  is  thus  a  "teachers'  course."  It  is  also  a 
University  course,  being  identical  with  Botany  1  and  2  of  the  first  and 
second  semesters,  and  will  fully  satisfy  the  University's  requirement  for 
six  hours  of  credit  in  General  Botany. 

Those  who  register  for  this  work  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  will  require 
practically  all  of  their  available  time.  The  lectures  are  given  every  week 
day  (six  days),  and  followed  immediately  by  not  less  than  four  hours  of 
daily  work  in  the  laboratory  (24  hours  each  week).  The  credit  for  the 
completed  work  is  six  hours.  p00l 

3.  General  Botany — A  more  detailed  study  of  the  structure  and  classi- 
fication of  Myxophyceae  to  Carpomyceteae,  with  particular  reference  to 
their  identification;  cell-division,  and  introduction  to  cytological  technique. 
Three  hours  lecture.  Eight  hours  laboratory.  Four  hours  credit.  First 
semester.  E.  R.  Walker 

4.  General  Botany— A  similar  study  of  Bryophyta  to  Anthophyta; 
their  origin  and  relationships;  spore  formation  and  the  development  of  the 
embryo  and  formation  of  the  primary  tissues.  Three  hours  lecture.  Eight 
hours  laboratory.    Four  hours  credit.    Second  semester.        E.  R.  Walker 

COURSES  FOR   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 
B.  Special  Botany 

I.  Histological  Botany 

5.  Cytology— Plant  cell  and  karyokinesis  in  lower  and  higher  plants 
with  cytological  technique.  Must  be  preceded  by  1,  2,  3,  4  or  their  equiva- 
lent. One  hour  lecture.  Six  hours  laboratory.  Two  hours  credit.  First 
semester.  E.  R.  Walker 

6.  Histology— Tissues  and  tissue  aggregates  in  higher  plants,  with  the 
technique  of  staining  and  mounting.  With  special  reference  to  woody 
plants.  Must  be  preceded  by  1  and  2.  Two  hours  lecture.  Four  hours 
laboratory.    Two  hours  credit.   Second  semester.  E.  R.  Walker 

II.  Systematic  Botany 

13.  Flowering  Plants — Principles  of  the  classification  of  Monocotyle- 
dons and  their  particular  application  to  the  Grasses.  Two  hours  lecture, 
Four  to  twenty  hours  laboratory  work  in  the  field  and  herbarium.  Two 
to  six  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Bessey 
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14.  Flowering  Plants— Principles  of  the  classification  of  Dicotyledons 
and  their  particular  application  to  the  Composites.  Otherwise  as  in  Course 
13.    Second  semester.  Bessey 

B.  Systematic  Botany  in  the  Summer  Session— Field  work  and 
laboratory  work  under  the  direction  of  the  professor,  with  occasional 
lectures  or  conferences.    Two  to  eight  hours  credit.    Summer  Session. 

Pool 

15.  Mycology— The  general  morphology,  physiology,  life  history, 
and  classification  of  Phycomycetes  and  Ascomycetes.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  forms  which  cause  plant  diseases.  Three  hours  lecture. 
Six  hours  laboratory  and  field  work.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

L.  B.  Walker 

16.  Mycology— 15  continued.  Similar  studies  on  Basidiomycetes 
and  Fungi  Imperfecta  The  modern  phytopathological  technique  including 
the  preparation  of  various  culture  media  and  methods  of  obtaining  and 
maintaining  pure  cultures.  Three  hours  lecture.  Six  hours  laboratory  and 
field  work.    Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  L.B.Walker 

23.  Advanced  Mycology— Study  of  a  selected  group  of  fungi,  includ- 
morphology,  development  and  classification.  Two  lectures  or  conferences. 
Four  to  thirteen  hours  laboratory.    Two  to  five  hours  credit. 

L.  B.  Walker 

24.  Advanced  Mycology— 23  continued.    Second  semester. 

25.  Forest  Mycology— An  adaptation  of  courses  15  and  16  for  students 
in  horticulture  and  forestry.  The  general  morphology  and  physiology  of 
fungi,  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  morphology,  physiology,  develop- 
ment, and  classification  of  the  fungi  which  attack  the  leaves,  stems  and 
roots  of  woody  plants,  especially  of  forest  trees.  Field  trips  for  the  recog- 
nition and  the  collection  of  material.  Two  hours  attendance.  Six  hours 
laboratory  and  field  work.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

L.  B.  Walker 

31.  Botanical  Literature— Library  work  with  frequent  conferences. 
Prerequisites:  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  19,  20  or  equivalents.  Two  to  four  hours 
credit.    First  semester.  Bessey 

32.  Botanical  Literature— 31  continued.     Second  semester. 

III.  Physiological  Botany 

19.  Plant  Physiology— An  introductory  study  of  the  processes  and 
functions  of  plants.  Including  imbibition;  osmosis;  absorption;  the  rela- 
tion of  the  soil  and  of  solutes  to  the  plant;  the  movement  of  substances  in 
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the  plant  body;  transpiration;  guttation;  bleeding;  maintenance  of  bodily 
form;  turgor;  secretion;  waste  products.  Three  hours  attendance.  Six 
hours  laboratory.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Pool 

20.  Plant  Physiology — Photosynthesis;  the  manufacture  and  assimi- 
lation of  foods;  stomatal  relations;  the  nitrogen  cycle;  the  storage  and 
digestion  of  foods;  respiration  and  fermentation;  growth  and  movement; 
irritability;  correlation;  reproduction  of  plants.  Three  hours  attendance. 
Six  hours  laboratory.    Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Pool 

21.  Plant  Ecology — A  field  and  laboratory  study  of  the  individual 
plant  and  its  component  parts  as  related  to  environment — autecology. 
The  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  anatomy  of  leaves,  stems  and 
roots,  and  the  question  of  the  reproduction  and  dispersal  of  plants  as  re- 
lated to  external  conditions.  A  study  will  also  be  made  in  the  field  and 
laboratory  of  the  common  ecological  factors  by  means  of  cultures  and 
instruments.  Prerequisites:  Courses  19  and  20.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Four  to  six  hours  laboratory  or  field  work.  Two  hours  credit.  First  sem- 
ester. Pool 

22.  Plant  Ecology — A  field  and  laboratory  study  of  the  relation  of 
vegetation  groups  to  environment — synecology.  The  chourse  includes  an 
examination  of  methods  for  the  study  of  the  origin,  development,  structure 
and  succession  of  vegetation  types  or  plant  associations.  Detailed  investi- 
gations will  be  made  of  the  vegetation  of  the  prairies,  salt-marshes  and  wood- 
lands about  Lincoln  in  order  to  familiarize  the  student  with  field  methods. 
A  sketch  of  the  general  phytogeographic  features  of  North  America  will 
also  be  included  in  this  course.  Prerequisites:  Courses  19,  20  and  21. 
Two  hours  attendance.  Four  to  six  hours  laboratory  or  field  work.  Two 
hours  credit.    Second  semester.  ,  Pool 

26.  The  Phytogeography  of  North  America — Lectures,  laboratory 
work  and  assigned  readings  upon  the  Phytogeographic  Regions  of  North 
America.  The  composition  and  development  of  the  North  America  flora 
during  pre-glacial,  glacial  and  post-glacial  periods;  centers  of  dispersal. 
Phytogeographic  classifications  of  the  vegetation  of  North  America. 
Prerequisites;  Courses  21  and  22.  Two  hours  attendance.  Four  hours 
laboratory  work  or  assigned  readings.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Pool 

27.  The  Phytogeography  of  Nebraska — A  special  study  of  the  vegeta- 
tion and  the  vegetation  regions  of  Nebraska  by  means  of  lectures,  labora- 
tory work,  assigned  readings  and  conferences.    The  course  will  include  an 
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examination  of  the  sources  and  composition  of  the  flora .oi  Nebraska  and 
the^evelopment  and  structure  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Frames  and  Great 
Plains.  Prerequisites:  Courses  21,  22  and  26.  Two  hours  attendance 
Four  hours  laboratory  work  or  assigned  readings.  Two  hours  credit. 
Second  semester. 

IV.  Technical  Botany 

33  Field  Botany-An  introductory  course  intended  to  acquaint 
students  and  teachers  with  some  of  the  materials  and  m ethods ^of  out- 
door work  in  botany.  Suggestions  for  those  intending  to  teach  in  the  grades 
the  high  schools  and  the  colleges.  Prerequisites:  Courses  1  and  2.  Two 
lectures.  Four  hours  field  and  laboratory  work.  Two  hours  «*W^jrBt 
semester. 

34  Field  Botany— 33  continued.  Suggestions  as  to  the  composition 
and  arrangement  of  the  high  school  course;  what  to  do  in  the  laboratory; 
what  to  do  in  the  field;  how  to  collect  material  and  to  prepare  it  for  future 
use;  the  preparation  of  the  herbarium  and  other  illustrative  material, 
books,  guides  and  other  useful  literature;  sources  of  materials  and  supplies 
Prerequisites:  Courses  1,  2  and  33.  Two  lectures.  Four  hours  field  and 
laboratory  work.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  -fooi 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES  ONLY 

(The  student  may  register  for  any  one  of  these  courses  year  after  year 
until  the  completion  of  his  problem.) 

37  Mycological  Problems-Assigned  problems  in  field  and  laboratory. 
Five  to  ten  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Bessey,  L.  B.  Walker 

38.  Mycological  Problems— 37  continued.    Second  semester. 

39.  Economic  Botany-An  advanced  study  of  the  uses  of  plants; 
the  origin,  distribution,  and  modifications  of  cultivated  plants;  and  the 
systematic  botany  of  the  plants  used  by  man.  Open  only  to  students  who 
have  had  a  sufficient  training  in  systematic  botany.  Five  to  ten  hours 
credit.    First  semester.  Bessey 

40.  Economic  Botany— 39  continued.    Second  semester. 

41.  Systematic  Problems— Assigned  problems  in  the  field  and  herba- 
rium.   Five  to  ten  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Bessey,  Pool 

42.  Systematic  Problems— 41  continued.    Second  semester. 
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43.  Morphological  Problems— Assigned  problems  in  the  morphology 
of  a  plant,  or  group  of  plants.    Five  to  ten  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Bessey,  E.  R.  Walker 

44.  Morphological  Problems — 43  continued.    Second  semester. 

45.  Ecological  Problems— Assigned  problems  in  field  and  laboratory. 
Five  to  ten  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Pool 

46.  Ecological  Problems — 45  continued.    Second  semester. 

47.  Physiological  Problems— Assigned  problems  in  field  and  labora- 
tory.   Five  to  ten  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Pool 

48.  Physiological  Problems — 47  continued.    Second  semester. 

49.  Pathological  Problems— Assigned  problems  in  field  and  labora- 
tory.   Five  or  ten  hours  credit.    First  semester.        Wilcox,  L.  B.  Walker 

50.  Pathological  Problems — 49  continued.    Second  semester. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor    Dales  (Head  of  Department),  Associate  Professor   Borrowman, 
Assistant  Professor  Fossler,   Assistant  Professor  Frankforter, 
Mr.  Lewis,  Miss  Miller 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Courses  A,  B,  1,  2,  and  3  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  aims,  principles, 
and  methods  of  the  science.  These  courses,  with  29,  and  eight  hours 
electives  in  the  department,  fit  students  to  teach  chemistry  in  high  schools 
and  thus  form  a  major  for  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate.  They 
serve  also  as  a  foundation  for  a  thorough  and  exact  scientific  training, 
In  them  the  student  is  given  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  chemistry, 
both  inorganic  and  organic,  including  the  nature  of  chemical  processes 
and  the  use  of  chemical  apparatus. 

Courses  for  the  Arts  and  Sciences  college  major  shall  include  A,  B,  1,  2, 
3,  7,  and  34  or  8  or  21  and  22  or  14.  For  the  minor  requirement  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  college  the  12-hour  minimum  must  include  Courses  1,  2, 
3  and  3  hours  of  advanced  elective.  A  student  entering  without  2  points 
credit  in  chemistry  will  have  to  add  Chemistry  D  to  the  above  12  hours. 

The  following  sequence  of  courses  is  recommended  for  students  in  the 
general  groups  who  specialize  in  chemistry: 

First  Year — Consult  the  head  of  department  or  associate  in  regard  to 
registering  for  A  and  B,  1  and  2,  or  whether  all  four  courses  should  be 
completed  during  the  first  year. 
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Second  year-For  students  who  have  completed  1  and  2,  Courses  3,  5,  7. 

Third  year— Courses  8, 14,  34,  26  or  44. 

Fourth  year-Courses  15,  16,  21,  22,  25,  27  or  39,  40. 

rnursPsA  B  1  2  3,  5, 14,  29,  34  and  41  are  primarily  for  undergraduates. 

Courses  %l f  15. 16 !  21.  22,  26,  27,  39,  40,  43,  and  44,  are  for  the  following 
classes  of  students: 

1     Undergraduates  who  specialize  in  chemistry.  _ 

2*.  Graduates,  particularly  those  who  select  chemistry  as  a  minor  for 
advanced  degrees. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

Graduate  work  in  Chemistry  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
student  has  had  Courses  A,  B,  1,  2,  3,  25,  and  26  or  their  equivalents 
Courses  5,  7,  and  8  are  regarded  as  fundamentals  and  must  be  taken  before 
a  student  mav  pursue  chemistry  as  a  major  subject. 

SA  pursue  any  special  line  of  work  in  which  they  may  have 
become  interested  as  a  result  of  advanced  work  in  this  or  other  universities. 
The  opportunities  for  young  men  in  technical  work,  especially  assaying, 
railway  chemical  work,  various  manufacturing  concerns,  experiment  station 
and  government  work  are  continually  on  the  increase.  Many  of  the  latter 
are  open  to  young  women.  The  demand  for  good  science  teachers  is  always 
greater  than  the  supply. 

Several  graduate  assistantships  (paying  $400  a  year  and  fees)  and  at 
least  one  fellowship  and  one  scholarship  are  given  to  promising  applicants 
each  year.  They  may  be  renewed  for  a  second  year.  The  holder  is  re- 
quired to  give  about  half  of  his  time  to  instruction  in  the  general  courses. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  head  of  the  department  not  later  than 

APCou?sets  for  advanced  degrees  usually  lie  in  experimental  chemistry  and 
chemical  theory,  much  latitude  being  allowed  in  respect  to  the  exact  topics 
The  attainment  of  a  degree  depends  more  upon  the  candidate  s  ability  to 
think  clearly  and  closely  than  upon  the  accomplishment  of  a  fixed  amount 

°f  Master  of  Arts-Minors:  Four  to  six  hours  selected  from  Courses  7,  8, 
15  16  21  22  26,  27,  39,  40  and  44  with  consent  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment.' Major:  Advanced  work  along  one  of  the  lines  indicated  by  courses 
above  named  and  a  thesis. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy-Minors:  Not  less  than  six  hours  class  work 
selected  by  the  candidate  upon  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment.    Major:    Graduate  study  and  the  preparation  of  a  thesis  which 
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shall  mark  an  advance  in  knowledge  among  the  line  of  the  subject  chosen. 
The  exact  time  requirement  cannot  be  given,  but  shall  be  at  least  the  mini- 
mum required  by  the  University  for  the  degree.  The  candidate  for  the 
doctorate  from  this  department  must  choose  two  minors  from  allied  sub- 
jects. 

General  Chemistry 

1  A.  General  Chemistry — This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general 
view  of  chemistry.  The  lectures  are  highly  illustrated  with  experiments 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  are  emphasized.  The  non- 
metallic  elements  are  given  special  consideration.  Three  hours  lecture. 
Four  hours  laboratory.  Three  hours  credit.  First  semester.  Given  in 
Summer  Session,  1914.  Dales,  Lewis,  Miller 

1 B.  General  Chemistry — Continuation  of  course  A.  Especial  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  metallic  elements,  the  more  common  organic  com- 
pounds and  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  every  day  life.  Prerequisite: 
Course  A.  Three  hours  lecture.  Four  hours  laboratory.  Three  hours 
credit.    Second  semester.    Given  in  Summer  Session,  1914. 

Dales,  Lewis,  Miller 

1  D.  The  Non-metallic  Elements — Including  the  general  principles 
of  chemistry.  The  course  is  designed  especially  for  those  whose  program  of 
studies  does  not  permit  them  to  carry  courses  A  and  B  before  registering 
for  course  1.  Such  students  will  attend  the  same  lectures  as  are  given  in 
course  A  and  in  addition  one  hour  quiz  at  a  time  to  be  arranged.  Three 
hours  lecture.  One  hour  quiz.  Seven  hours  laboratory.  Four  hours  credit. 
First  semester.  May  be  taken  as  course  Da  with  four  hours  laboratory 
work  instead  of  seven  for  three  hours  credit  instead  of  four,  by  Home 
Economics  and  College  of  Agriculture  students  only. 

Dales,  Lewis,  Miller 

1 1 A  and  B  are  not  to  be  confused  with  courses  of  the  same  designation 
given  prior  to  1908.  These  courses  are  designed  to  present  the  subject  to 
students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  No  previous  training  in 
chemistry  is  required.  The  course  previously  termed  A,  is  now  replaced 
by  course  D,  while  the  older  B  is  now  designated  combined  1  and  2. 

In  general,  students  desiring  to  study  chemistry,  who  enter  the  Uni- 
versity with  two  points  credit,  should  register  for  Chemistry  1.  Students 
with  less  than  two  points  are  expected,  unless  advised  otherwise  by  the 
department,  to  register  as  follows:  Those  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
in  the  Teachers  College  and  in  the  Home  Economics  group  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture  will  register  for  Chemistry  A.  Students  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  other  than  those  just  mentioned,  the  College  of  Engineering, 
and  the  College  of  Medicine  will  register  for  Chemistry  D. 
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[26.  History  of  Chemistry— Lectures ;  the  elaboration  of  an  assigned 
topic  by  each  student.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Two  hours 
attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  Second  semester.  Given  in  1915-1916 
and  alternate  years  thereafter.  Dales] 

28.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry— Elements  discussed  in  order  in 
which  they  occur  in  periodic  table.  Special  consideration  to  the  properties 
and  interrelations  of  the  groups.  The  rarer  elements  given  detailed  treat- 
ment. Lectures  illustrated  by  experiments.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1,  2, 
and  3.    Three  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

Dales 

29.  Teachers'  Special  Methods  in  Chemistry— Discussion  in  detail 
of  the  methods  and  procedure  in  teaching  high  school  chemistry.  Guiding 
principles  in  the  selection  and  use  of  subject-matter  and  laboratory  exercises. 
Supplies,  apparatus  and  equipment  for  a  laboratory.  Efficient  laboratory 
service.  Educational  aims,  and  relation  of  class-room  instruction  to  labora- 
tory work.  Choice  of  text  and  reference  books.  Prerequisite:  Courses 
1,2,3.  Two  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  laboratory.  Two  hours  credit. 
First  semester.    Given  in  Summer  Session,  1914.  Brownell 

30.  Teachers'  Laboratory  Course  in  Chemistry— A  semester  of 
teaching  of  classes  in  high  school  chemistry  under  closest  critical  super- 
vision. a  Involves  (a)  class  management,  preparation  for  class  instruction, 
making  of  lesson  plans,  review  of  examination  papers,  provision  for  desk 
experiments;  (b)  direction  of  the  laboratory  work  of  sections  of  the  high 
school  chemistry  classes,  with  care  of  the  laboratory  and  its  supplies, 
preparation  in  advance  for  the  experimental  work,  assistance  to  pupils 
at  the  tables,  and  review  of  laboratory  papers  handed  in.  To  follow  or  in 
connection  with  Chemistry  29.  Two  hours  conference.  Four  hours  labora- 
tory or  three  hours  teaching.  One  or  two  hours  credit.  First  and  second 
semesters.  Brownell 

44.  Theoretical  Chemistry— Principles  and  theories  of  general  chem- 
istry. Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  Second  semester.  Given 
in  1914-1915  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

Analytical  Chemistry 

1.  Qualitative  Analysis— Elementary  course  required  of  technical 
and  scientific  students.  Prerequisite:  A  and  B,  D,  Da,  or  2  credit  points. 
Two  hours  attendance.  Four  hours  laboratory.  Four  hours  preparation. 
Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Borrowman,  Lewis,  Miller 
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2.  Qualitative  Analysis — 1  continued.  An  introduction  to  quantita- 
tive analysis  is  included.  Elementary  course  required  of  technical  and 
scientific  students.  Prerequisite:  Course  1.  Two  hours  attendance.  Four 
hours  laboratory.  Four  hours  preparation.  Three  hours  credit.  Second 
semester.  Borrowman,  Lewis,  Miller 

1  and  2  (combined),  Qualitative  Analysis — Prerequisite:  Same  as 
course  1.  Four  hours  attendance.  Eight  hours  laboratory.  Eight  hours 
preparation.  Six  hours  credit.  Second  semester.  Given  in  Summer  Session, 
1914.  Dales,  Lewis,  Miller 

5.  Qualitative  Analysis — Study  of  characteristic  reactions  for  the 
rarer  elements  and  their  application  to  analytical  purposes;  elementary 
spectroscopic  analysis;  dry  way  reactions.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  2. 
Two  hours  lecture.  Four  hours  laboratory.  Two  hours  credit.  First  and 
second  semesters.    Given  in  Summer  Session,  1914.  Dales 

7.  Quantitative  Analysis — Gravimetric  determinations  of  the  more 
important  bases  and  acids,  including  complete  analysis  of  one  limestone 
and  one  alloy.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  2.  One  hour  attendance.  Five 
to  fourteen  hours  laboratory.  Two  to  five  hours  credit.  First  and  second 
semesters.    Given  in  Summer  Session,  1914.  Frankforter 

8.  Quantitative  Analysis — 7  continued.  Volumetric  analysis,  elec- 
trolytic analysis  and  sanitary  analysis  of  water.  One  hour  attendance. 
Five  to  fourteen  hours  laboratory.  Two  to  five  hours  credit.  First  and 
second  semesters.    Given  in  Summer  Session,  1914.  Frankforter 

20.  Dental  Chemistry — Chemistry  and  metallurgy  as  applied  to 
dentistry.  Two  hours  lecture.  Four  hours  laboratory.  Two  hours  credit. 
Second  semester.  Borrowman 

21.  Assaying — Lectures,  readings  and  laboratory  work  on  the  qualita- 
tive examinations  of  the  common  minerals  and  ores  and  the  quantitative 
determinations  of  gold,  silver  and  lead  in  ores,  and  metallurgical  products. 
Students  are  urged  to  take  along  with  the  assaying  courses,  or  preferably 
before,  courses  15  and  16  in  Geology.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  2. 
Two  hours  attendance.  Four  hours  laboratory.  Two  hours  credit.  First 
semester.  Borrowman 

22.  Assaying — Lectures,  readings  and  laboratory  work  on  the  quantita- 
tive analysis  of  ores  and  metallurgical  products  by  wet  methods,  including 
the  tests  made  in  cyanide  practice.  May  be  taken  without  having  had 
course  21  providing  the  student  first  takes  up  the  qualitative  work  of 
course  21,  for  which  credit  will  be  given.    Prerequisite:   Courses  1  and  2. 
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Two  hours  attendance.    Four  to  thirteen  hours  laboratory.    Two  to  five 
hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Borrowman 

39.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry— A  more  extended  study  of 
chemical  analysis  than  offered  in  courses  7  and  8.  Laboratory  practice 
leading  to  analytical  research.  Six  to  fifteen  hours  laboratory.  Two  to 
five  hours  credit.    First  semester.    Given  in  Summer  Session,  1914. 

Dales 

40.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry— 39  continued.  Second  sem- 
ester.   Given  in  Summer  Session,  1914. 

Organic   and   Physiological    Chemistry 

3.  General  Organic  Chemistry— The  important  classes  of  organic 
compounds  of  the  aliphatic  and  benzene  series.  Derivatives.  Preparation 
of  typical  compounds.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  2.  Five  hours  attend- 
ance. Eight  hours  laboratory.  Five  hours  credit.  First  semester.  May 
be  taken  as  course  3a  with  four  hours  laboratory  work  instead  of  eight  for 
four  hours  credit  instead  of  five,  by  Home  Economics  and  College  of  Agri- 
culture students  only.  Fossler 

15.  Organic  Chemistry— For  students  who  desire  a  more  extended 
knowledge  of  organic  chemistry  than  that  offered  in  course  3,  or  who  wish 
to  specialize.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Three  hours  attendance. 
Four  hours  laboratory.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.        Fossler 

16.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry— 15  continued.    Second  semester. 
34.    Physiological    Chemistry— Comparative    study    of    plant    and 

animal  chemistry.  Designed  for  those  interested  in  biology.  Prerequisite: 
Courses  1,  2,  3.  Three  hours  lecture.  One  hour  quiz.  Seven  hours  labora- 
tory.   Four  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Fossler 

14.  Food  and  Sanitary  Chemistry— Chemical  processes  of  nutrition; 
evaluation  of  foods,  preservatives,  cleansing  agents,  etc.,  with  a  practical 
laboratory  course  in  food  and  water  analysis,  including  analysis  of  flour, 
milk,  oils,  etc.,  also  the  detection  of  adulterants  and  impurities.  Pre- 
requisite: Courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Five  hours  lecture  with  demonstrations 
Eight  hours  laboratory.    Five  hours  credit.    Second  semester.    Fossler 

43.  Nitrogen  Chemistry— An  elective  course  of  one  hour  lecture  a 
week  on  the  evolution  of  compounds  of  nitrogen,  their  properties,  and  pro- 
ducts of  dissociation.  Prerequisite:  General  inorganic  and  organic  chem- 
istry.   One  hour  credit.    First  semester.  Fossler 
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Physical  Chemistry 

25.  Physical  Chemistry — Elementary  course,  the  general  principles  of 
physical  chemistry  with  applications  to  chemistry  and  to  other  sciences; 
designed  for  students  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Medical  Colleges.  Pre- 
requisite: Courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Two  hours  lecture.  Two  hours  credit. 
First  semester.  Dales 

27.  Physical  Chemistry- — Laboratory  course.  Methods  of  most 
general  application  to  chemistry.  May  be  taken  with  or  after  course  25. 
Six  hours  laboratory.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Dales 

Technical  Chemistry 

23.  Engineering  Chemistry — Lectures  and  readings  on  the  sources, 
manufacture,  composition  (with  special  reference  to  efficiency)  and  be- 
havior, under  various  conditions,  of  the  materials  of  engineering — iron  and 
steel  and  other  metallic  materials,  wood,  stone,  clay,  mortars,  and  cements, 
fuels,  water,  lubricants,  paints  and  varnishes,  etc.,  with  a  laboratory  course 
in  the  analysis  of  the  same.  Required  of  all  engineers.  Prerequisite: 
Courses  1  and  2.  Two  hours  attendance.  Four  hours  laboratory.  Two 
hours  credit.    First  and  second  semesters.  Borrowman 

23a.  Engineering  Chemistry — A  laboratory  course  for  engineers  and 
others  who  wish  to  do  more  than  is  required  in  course  23.  May  be  taken 
with  or  after  course  23.  Students  may  select  work  according  to  interest 
and  needs  and  arrange  with  instructor  for  readings  and  laboratory  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  2.  Hours  credit  dependent  on  amount  and 
quality  of  work  done.  Borrowman 

EDUCATION  COURSES 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  Education  are  given  in  the  exhibit  of  the 
Teachers  College.  These  courses  are  open,  however,  to  students  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

ELOCUTION 

(See^School  of  Fine  Arts) 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Sherman  (Head  of  Department),  Professor  Stuff,  Professor 
Wallace,  Professor  Pound,  Assistant  Professor  Scott 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Courses  1  and  2,  dealing  with  elements  and  first  principles  of  criticism, 
are  introductory  to  all  the  other  work  of  the  department. 

The  University  Teachers'  Certificate— Because  of  the  need  of  prepa- 
ration in  both  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  for  certificated  teachers,  no 
majors  or  minors  are  offered  or  accepted  in  either  subject  singly.  A  com- 
bined major  or  a  combined  minor  is  provided  for  such  as  are  preparing  to 
teach  English  in  secondary  grades.  The  combined  major  embraces  courses 
1  2  11,  12  in  Literature,  and  courses  3,  4,  7,  8  in  Rhetoric.  The  combined 
minor  includes  course  1  in  Literature,  and  course  7  in  Rhetoric.  But  with 
each  major  or  minor,  courses  17,  18,  in  English  Literature,  must  be  taken, 
as  fundamental  in  either  subject. 

Graduate  Work 

Students  intending  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  have 
completed  the  two  years  of  preparation  represented  by  courses  1,  2,  5,  6, 
11,  12.  Work  will  be  arranged  for  each  from  courses  beginning  with  No.  15 
below,'  but  major  programmes  must  include  courses  17,  18  and  in  general 
35,  36. 

COURSES  PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1  English  Literature— Studies  introductory  to  criticism.  Literary 
elements  and  principles,  with  illustrative  study  of  modern  poetry  and  prose. 
First  and  second  semesters.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit. 
Given  in  Summer  Session,  1914.  Stuff,  Scott 

2.  English  Literature— Studies  introductory  to  criticism.  Literary 
elements  and  principles,  continued;  short  story,  dramatic  monologue,  and 
poetry  and  prose.  First  and  second  semesters.  Three  hours  attendance. 
Three  hours  credit.  Stuff,  Scott 

3      Shakespeare— First    studies   in   the   literary   art   of   this   author. 

Macbeth,  studied  in  daily  written    exercises  and  library  readings,  with 

independent  investigation  of  special  topics  on  the  art  and  literary  history 

of  the  play.    Three  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.     First  semester 

r  Scott 
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4.  Shakespeare— 3  continued.  Written  studies  in  Hamlet  and  Othello. 
Three  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

5.  The  History  of  English  Literature — A  survey  of  the  development 
of  English  Literature;  the  rise  of  literary  forms,  periods  of  literary  history, 
and  various  formative  and  other  influences.  Special  class  study  of  Chaucer 
Spenser,  Milton,  and  others.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit. 
First  semester.  Pound 

6.  The  History  of  English  Literature— 5  continued.  Second  sem- 
ester. 

7.  Comparative  Literature  in  English — Intensive  study  of  Job  and 
other  Hebrew  literature.  Comparative  studies  on  kindred  themes,  from 
Greek,  Celtic,  English,  Spanish,  and  German  literature.  Prerequisite: 
Courses  1  and  2.    Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Stuff 

8.  Comparative  Literature  in  English — Literary  art  in  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  Comparative  studies  from  Swedish,  French, 
Italian,  English,  and  American  literature.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  2. 
Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.        Stuff 

9.  Nineteenth  Century  English  Poets — English  poets  from  1798  to 
1900.  The  romantic  movement  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Landor.  The  Victorian 
period.  Tennyson,  the  Brownings,  Clough,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  Morris, 
Swinburne.  Preliminary  completion  of  courses  5  and  6,  though  desirable, 
is  not  essential.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Pound 

10.  Nineteenth  Century  English  Poets— 9  continued.  Second 
semester. 

11.  English  Literature — Literary  art  and  diction.  Studies  in  the 
development  of  modern  prose.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  2.  Two  hours 
attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Sherman 

12.  English  Literature — 11  continued.  Daily  written  exercises  of 
appreciation  and  criticism,  in  selected  specimens  of  best  literature.  Two 
hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.  Second  semester.  Sherman 

14.  American  Literature — Its  relation  to  the  national  life  and  thought. 
Lectures,  collateral  readings,  and  reports.  Two  hours  credit.  Second 
semester.  Pound 

COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

15.  Current  Comparative  Literature — Literary  art  of  today.  Com- 
parative view  of  means,  modes,  and  influences.    Study  of  chief  authors  in 
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Scandinavian,  German,  Russian,  French,  Italian,  as  well  as  English  and 
American  writers.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  2.  Class  limited  to  twenty. 
Admission  by  conference  with  instructor.  Acquaintance  with  French 
and  German  or  Italian  is  desirable,  but  not  essential.  Two  hours  attend- 
ance.   Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Scott 

15a.  Library  Course  in  16th  and  17th  Century  Authors— Lectures, 
reports,  and  criticisms.  Two  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit.  First 
semester.  Sherman 

16.  Current  Comparative  Literature— 15  continued.  Two  hours 
attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

16a.  Library  Course  in  18th  Century  Authors— Lectures,  reports 
and  criticisms.  Two  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit.  Second  sem- 
ester. Sherman 

17.  Essentials  of  Old  English :  Outline  of  Old  English  Grammar- 
Reading  at  earliest  moment  of  prose  and  poetic  specimens.  Beowulf, 
through  500  lines.  Introductory  to  the  history  of  the  English  language  and 
the  history  of  Old  English  literature.  Four  hours  attendance.  Four  hours 
credit.    First  semester.  Pound 

18.  Old  and  Middle  English  and  History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage—17  continued.  Beowulf  continued.  The  development  of  the 
language  traced  from  Old  to  Modern  English,  the  history  of  inflections,  sound 
changes,  spelling,  etc.  Outline  of  Middle  English  grammar.  Reading  of 
selected  Middle  English  texts  before  Chaucer.  Four  hours  credit.  Second 
semester.  Pound 

19.  The  Novel— Its  relaton  to  the  expression  of  life.  Study  of  modes 
and  art  principles  in  the  interpretation  of  life.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Stuff 

20.  The  Novel— 19  continued.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours 
credit.    Second  semester. 

21.  Elizabethan- Jacobean  Drama— Shakespeare's  contemporaries  to 
the  readjustment  of  the  theaters,  1610.  Reciprocal  influences.  Principles 
of  the  drama.  Study  of  the  play-houses.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  2. 
Two  hours  attendance.  Weekly  conferences.  Three  hours  credit.  First 
semester.  Wallace 

22.  Elizabethan- Jacobean  Drama— 21  continued.  Shakespeare's 
contemporaries  and  successors  from  1610  to  1642.  Introduction  to  scien- 
tific methods  of  investigation.  Two  hours  attendance.  Weekly  confer- 
ences.   Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Wallace 
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23.  Browning — Written  studies  of  Luria,  Return  of  the  Druses,  Pippa 
Passes.    Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Sherman 

24.  Browning — 23  continued.  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  Sordello.  Second 
semester. 

25.  Shakespeare — Advanced  studies  in  dramatic  art,  as  represented  in 
Cymbeline,  The  Winters  Tale,  Coriolanus.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two 
hours  credit.    First  semester.  Sherman 

26.  Shakespeare — 25  continued.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Twelfth  Night, 
King  Lear.     Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

27.  English  Ballads — Introduction  to  the  study  of  popular  poetry. 
Reading  of  selected  ballads  of  English  and  Scotland,  with  some  references 
to  ballads  in  other  literatures.  The  ballad  revival  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Modern  imitative  ballads.  One  hour  attendance.  One  hour  credit. 
First  semester.  Pound 

28.  English  Lyric  Poetry — Nature  of  the  lyric.  Survey  of  leading 
lyric  kinds  and  types:  ballads,  sonnets,  odes,  elegies,  etc.  History  of  the 
English  lyric.    Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Pound 

29.  Teachers'  Course  in  English  Language  and  Literature — A 
practical  study  of  the  synthetic,  interpretative  and  technical  phases  of  pre- 
senting this  subject  in  all  primary  and  secondary  grades.  Special  attention 
given  to  outlining  of  courses,  development  of  material,  selection  of  books 
for  school  libraries  and  home  readings.  Experience  in  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  topics  will  be  gained  in  connection  with  the  Teachers  College 
High  School  Practice  Course  in  Teaching  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. Lectures,  written  reports,  observation  reports,  criticism,  library 
readings.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1,  2, 11,  12.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two 
hours  credit.    First  semester.    Given  in  Summer  Session,  1914. 

Sherman,  Stuff 

30.  Teachers'  Course — 29  continued.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1,  2,  11, 
12,  17,  29.    Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

Stuff 

31.  Teachers'  Practice  Course — Daily  practice  in  teaching.  Study 
of  problems  arising  from  actual  conditions  in  the  class  room.  One  teachers' 
conference  each  week.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1,  2,  11,  12,  29,  30.  Two 
hours  credit.    First  and  second  semesters.  Stuff 
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33  Principles  of  Dramatization— Construction  in  the  drama  of 
Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Victor  Hugo.  Two  hours 
attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Sherman 

34.  Principles  of  Dramatization— 33  continued.  Construction  in 
the  drama  of  Corneille,  Caldron,  Goddoni,  Maeterlinck,  Ibsen,  and  m  the 
classic  drama.   Second  semester.  Sherman 

COURSES  PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

35  Advanced  Old  English— Open  to  students  who  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  language.  The  special  mode  of  study  varies  according  to 
the  needs  of  equipment  of  the  class.  Serves  often  as  an  introduction  to 
comparative  Teutonic  philology.  Outline  of  general  phonetics  mduded  if 
necessary.  Precedent  or  accompanying  study  of  Gothic  and  Old  High 
German  recommended.    Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First 

Pound 
semester. 

36.  Advanced  Old  English— 35  continued.    Second  semester. 

37.  History  of  Old  English  Literature— Reading  of  texts  in  transla- 
tion.' Study  of  textual  and  manuscript  criticism,  disputed  readings,  dates, 
problems  of  authorship  and  interpolation,  historical  and  mythological 
elements,  history  of  opinion,  etc.  One  hour  attendance.  One  hour  credit. 
First  semester.  Pound 

38.  History  of  Old  English  Literature— 37  continued.  Second  sem- 
ester. 

39.  Play  Construction— Intended  for  specially  adapted  students  who 
wish  to  work  along  the  lines  of  practical  play  writing.  An  intensive  study 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  acting  drama  and  an  application  of 
these  principles  in  original  construction  and  criticism.  Primarily,  a  writing 
and  practice  course,  including  the  guidance  of  the  student  not  only  through 
the  making  of  a  produceable  play  but  its  actual  stage  presentation.  Admis- 
sion by  consent  of  instructor.    Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit. 

Scott 

40.  Play  Construction— 39  continued.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two 
hours  credit. 

41.  Seminary  in  English  Literary  Prose— Study  of  development 
and  excellencies.  Two  hours  attendance,  Two  hours  credit.  First  sem^ 
ester.  Sherman- 
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42.  Chaucer — Literary  and  linguistic  studies.  Informal  lectures  on 
contemporary  fourteenth  century  life  and  literature.  Two  hours  attendance 
Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Pound 

43.  Seminary  in  Criticism — Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours 
credit.    First  semester.  Sherman 

44.  Seminary  in  Present  Literary  Forms  and  Tendencies — Two 
hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Sherman 

45.  Celtic  Sentiment  and  Thought  in  its  Relation  to  English 
Literature — A  survey  of  early  Irish  and  Welsh  literature  with  special 
study  of  the  Arthurian  sources.  Admission  on  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Stuff 

46.  Celtic  Sentiment  and  Thought  in  its  Relation  to  English 
Literature — 45  continued.  Celtic  influence  upon  the  English  romantic 
movement.    Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

Stuff 

47.  Seminar — Studies  in  the  Elizabethan  drama.  Investigations  of 
special  topics.  Methods  of  scientific  research.  Consultations  and  formal 
reports.  Admission  upon  approval  of  instructor.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Wallace 

48.  Seminar — 47  continued.  Direction  of  individual  studies  in  the 
drama,  novel,  short,  or  other  literary  form.  Modern  scholastic  methods 
of  research.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY 

Professor  Jones  (Head  of  Department) 

English  history  occupies  a  position  intermediate  between  general  Euro- 
pean history  and  American  history,  leading  from  the  one  and  into  the 
other.  It  affords  perhaps  the  best  introduction  to  the  general  history  of 
the  modern  world,  which  is  touched  at  more  points  by  the  growth  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  extension  of  the  English  language  and  institutions 
than  by  any  other  historical  subject.  Students  of  English  literature,  of 
law,  economics  and  sociology  will  find  this  field  of  special  importance. 

Order  of  Courses — Those  who  have  had  English  history  in  the  high- 
school  are  urged  to  proceed  at  once  to  courses  3  and  4,  or  to  select  courses 
covering  unfamiliar  ground  in  American  or  European  history. 

Academic  Majors  and  Minors — The  requirement  for  an  academic 
major  or  an  academic  minor  in  English  history  may  be  satisfied  by  selecting 
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under  proper  advice  the  necessary  number  of  hours  from  the  courses  of  this 
and  allied  departments. 

The  University  Teachers'  Certificate— The  major  requirement  for 
a  University  Teachers'  Certificate  is  from  24  to  32  hours,  at  the  student's 
option.  In  English  history  this  will  be  satisfied  by  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  11,  12, 
American  history  11,  and  from  5  to  13  hours  in  American  and  European 
history,  or  either.  The  requirement  for  a  minor  of  12  hours  is  courses 
1,  2,  3  and  4.  The  addition  of  four  hours  in  American  or  European  history 
will  constitute  a  minor  of  16  hours.  In  case  a  student  has  had  English  his- 
tory in  the  high  school,  other  courses  will  be  substituted  for  1  and  2. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts — The  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  with  English  history  as  a  major  are:  (1)  An  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  English  history,  and  a  more  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  some  period;  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
the  special  period;  a  general  acquaintance  with  American  and  European 
history;  and  (2)  a  thesis  based  upon  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  source 
and  secondary  material  in  some  narrow  field  of  English  history. 

The  thesis  will  be  written  in  seminar  11  or  12,  but  the  candidate  will  be 
expected  to  show  greater  independence  and  initiative  than  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  seminar,  and  to  devote  to  the  subject  a  large  amount  of  time 
which  cannot  be  determined  in  advance.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  always 
possible  for  even  a  well  prepared  student  to  meet  all  the  requirements  in 
one  year;  but  it  should  be  possible  to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  residence. 

For  those  desiring  a  minor  in  English  history,  courses  will  be  arranged 
in  consultation  with  the  candidate's  major  adviser. 

1.  English  History  to  1603— A  general  introductory  course.  Three 
hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Jones 

2.  English  History  from  1603-1815 — A  continuation  of  course  1, 
expanded  to  include  the  history  of  the  British  Empire.  May  be  taken 
without  course  1.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit.  Second 
semester.  Jones 

3.  England  during  the  Nineteenth  Century— A  continuation  of 
course  3,  but  in  greater  detail  and  involving  a  more  constant  use  of  sources, 
including  the  rich  field  of  English  memoirs.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors; 
also  to  sophomores  who  have  taken  course  2,  or  European  history  1  and  2, 
or  English  history  in  the  high  school.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three 
hours  credit.    First  semester.  Jones 

4.  Recent  English  History — The  domestic,  imperial  and  foreign 
politics  of  England  since  circ.  1900;    European  diplomatic  relations;   and 
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if  the  time  permits,  a  survey,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  of  the  domestic 
politics  of  some  of  the  other  leading  nations.  Must  be  preceded  by  course 
3.    Three  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

Jones 

11.  Seminar — The  Anglo-Portuguese  Treaty  of  1654,  based  upon  a 
nearly  complete  transcript  of  the  manuscript  material  in  English  and 
Portuguese  archives,  supplemented  by  all  the  existing  printed  material. 
Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  students  upon  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Jones 

12.  Seminar — The  Anglo-Portuguese  Treaty  of  1661,  based  upon 
material  as  in  course  11.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  students  upon 
consent  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit, 
Second  semester.  Jones 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Professor  Bruner  (Head  of  Department),  Professor  Swenk 

Courses  1  and  2  are  open  to  all  students,  and  they,  or  their  equivalent, 
must  precede  5,  6,  15,  16,  17  and  18. 

GRADAUTE  WORK 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  entomology  must  have 
had  Zoology  1  and  2,  or  their  equivalents,  in  addition  to  Entomology  1  and 
2.    He  should  be  able  to  read  Latin  and  either  French  or  German,  or  both. 

The  department  has  at  the  University  Farm  a  laboratory  fully  equipped 
for  the  use  of  students  engaged  in  research  work  along  systematic  lines, 
and  a  modern  insectary  well  provided  with  apparatus  useful  in  facilitating 
research  in  economic  entomology,  such  as  breeding  cages,  cameras,  dark 
room  and  aquaria,  for  those  investigating  the  life-histories  of  insects.  The 
research  laboratory  is  supplied  with  compound  and  dissecting  microscopes, 
miscroscopical  accessories,  camera  lucida,  lanterns  and  slides  and  illustra- 
tive models  and  charts.  A  collection  of  insects  numbering  approximately 
200,000  pinned  specimens  is  well  housed  in  special  cabinets  and  Schmitt 
boxes  and  is  available  for  study  by  advanced  students;  it  is  particularly 
rich  in  Hymenoptera,  Diptera  and  Orthoptera  and  contains  many  speci- 
mens of  these  orders  named  by  specialists,  including  a  considerable  number 
of  their  types.  While  the  greater  portion  of  the  collection  is  representative 
of  our  state  and  national  fauna,  it  is  also  exceedingly  rich  in  exotic  material 
from  Argentina,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico  and  the  Philippine  Islands  collected 
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by  Professor  Bruner  on  entomological  excursions  to  these  countries.  The 
library  contains  practically  complete  files  of  all  the  American  and  the 
principal  foreign  entomological  periodicals  as  well  as  most  of  the  special 
monographs  in  the  various  orders,  and  is  readily  accessible  to  advanced 
students,  while  the  excellent  economic  libraries  of  the  State  Entomologist 
and  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  are  close  at  hand  and  available  for  refer- 
ence. The  results  of  studies  carried  on  in  the  department  are  issued  con- 
secutively in  a  numbered  series. 

Master  of  Arts— As  his  major  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  the  student 
may  choose  either  courses  15  and  16  or  17  and  18.  He  may  elect  his  first 
and  second  minors  from  the  other  courses  offered  as  graduate  studies  in 
allied  departments.  The  graduate  work  of  this  department  is  of  so  tech- 
nical a  nature,  being  chiefly  designed  to  prepare  students  as  government, 
state  or  experiment  station  investigators  in  entomology  or  as  museum 
scientists,  that  each  student  should  consult  with  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment before  registering. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  General  Entomology — A  general  survey  of  the  class  Insecta,  with 
introductory  lectures  on  the  structure,  physiology,  transformations,  dis- 
tribution and  behavior  of  insects,  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  orders,  suborders  and  principal  families  of  insects,  and 
the  life-history  and  habits  of  typical  species.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Four  hours  preparation.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Bruner 

2.  General  Entomology — 1  continued.  In  addition,  a  general  con- 
sideration of  the  more  striking  phenomena  to  be  observed  in  a  study  of 
insect  life,  and  general  work  in  the  collection  and  classification  of  insects. 
Two  hours  attendance.  Four  hours  preparation.  Two  hours  credit. 
Second  semester.  Bruner 

PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

5.  Systematic  Entomology — A  close  study  of  the  principles  and 
machinery  of  classification  as  applied  to  insects,  involving  a  consideration 
of  current  taxonomic  methods  in  entomology,  of  nomenclatural  codes  and 
of  faunal  areas,  designed  especially  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  litera- 
ture of  entomology  and  the  approved  methods  of  preparing  data  for  publica- 
tion as  a  foundation  for  research  work  in  systematic  entomology.  Labora- 
tory work  with  the  various  insect  groups,  designed  to  give  a  conception  of 
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the  varying  value  of  classificatory  characters.     Two  hours  attendance. 
Seven  hours  laboratory.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Swenk 

6.  Systematic  Entomology — 5  continued.  In  addition,  a  detailed 
study  of  entomological  technique,  involving  methods  of  collecting,  prepar- 
ing and  preserving  insects  for  the  cabinet  and  museum  and  the  use  of 
apparatus  necessary  in  entomological  work.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Seven  hours  laboratory.    Three  hours  credit.  Swenk 

9.  Apiculture — A  general  survey  of  the  subject,  including  a  discussion 
of  the  structure,  life-history,  varieties  and  communal  life  of  the  honey  bee; 
methods  of  handling  bees,  formation  of  colonies,  controlling  the  colony 
growth,  rearing  of  queens,  honey  and  wax  production,  apiary  paraphernalia 
and  the  symptoms,  etiology  and  control  of  bee  diseases  and  other  enemies 
of  bees.  One  hour  attendance.  Two  hours  directed  reading.  One  hour 
credit.    First  and  second  semesters.  Bruner 

10.  Domestic  Entomology — A  brief  general  survey  of  insect  life, 
emphasizing  especially  the  insects  affecting  the  household,  such  as  silver 
fish,  cockroaches,  termites,  house  flies,  mosquitoes,  fleas,  house  ants,  clothes 
moths,  flour  and  meal  pests,  etc.,  with  thorough  discussions  of  means  of 
control.  Two  hours  attendance.  Four  hours  directed  reading.  Two 
hours  credit.    First  semester.  Swenk 

11.  Forest  Entomology — Lectures  and  laboratory  studies  on  the 
insects  of  the  forest.  Two  hours  attendance.  Seven  hours  laboratory. 
Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Bruner 

(Courses  12  and  13  not  to  be  given  in  1914-1915.) 

14.  Seminary — The  seminary  work  of  the  department  is  carried  on  by 
the  Nebraska  Entomological  Society,  an  association  of  students  specializ- 
ing in  entomology  and  taking  advanced  or  graduate  courses,  meeting  at 
intervals  for  the  presentation  of  papers  and  the  discussion  of  current  en- 
tomological literature.  Time  spent  at  these  meetings  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  assigned  papers  or  reviews  may  be  applied  as  laboratory  work. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

(These  courses  may  be  registered  for  repeatedly  until  the  completion  of 

the  problem) 

15.  Research  in  Systematic  Entomology — Independent  studies 
under  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the  department  leading  to  the  monographing 
of  some  genus,  subfamily  or  family  of  insects  or  the  detailed  study  of  the 
insect  fauna  of  Nebraska  in  one  of  the  larger  groups.    First  semester. 

Bruner 
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16.  Research  in  Systematic  Entomology— 15  continued.  Second 
semester. 

17.  Research  in  Economic  Entomology— Individual  investigation 
of  some  special  problem  in  economic  entomology,  usually  the  monographing 
of  a  species  or  group  of  species  of  economic  importance.    First  semester. 

Bruner 

18.  Research  in  Economic  Entomology— 17  continued.  Second 
semester. 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

Professor   Fling    (Head    of    Department),    Assistant     Professor     Pfeiffer, 

Miss  Needham 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  undergraduate  courses  in  European  History  are  intended  for  the 
following  classes  of  students: 

1.  Those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  history  in  the  high  school  or  in  the 
college.    Courses  1  and  2  should  be  taken  the  first  year;    courses  5  and 

6  with  17  and  18,  or  19  and  20  the  second  year;  47  and  48,  or  17  and  18, 
or  19  and  20,  the  third  year.  This  is  the  minimum  requirement  in  European 
History  for  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate.  Students  are  strongly 
urged  to  elect  in  addition  in  the  senior  year  a  seminary  and  the  Teachers' 
Course  (45  and  46,  or  47  and  48).  The  languages  needed  in  the  advanced 
work,  especially  French,  should  be  taken  up  in  the  first  and  second  years, 
Students  are  advised  to  consult  with  the  head  of  the  department  (during 
registration  week)  concerning  their  work. 

2.  Those  who  are  specializing  in  language  and  literature.     Courses 

7  and  8  are  intended  for  stuents  of  German  literature,  and  may  be  taken 
by  those  who  have  not  had  courses  1  and  2. 

3.  Those  who  are  preparing  for  law  or  debate  will  find  especially  valuable 
the  training  in  the  use  of  evidence  given  in  courses  1  and  2.  The  same 
courses  are  helpful  to  students  of  economics  and  sociology. 

GRADUATE   WORK 

The  department  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  graduate  study  on  the 
French  revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  era.  The  collection  of  sources  and 
secondary  works  upon  the  early  revolution  is  the  best  in  the  west  and  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country.  On  the  Napoleonic  era  the  department  has  re- 
cently acquired  the  valuable  Oncken  collection  of  manuscripts,  containing 
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the  correspondence  of  the  most  distinguished  English  diplomats  during  the 
years  1812-1815  inclusive.  Each  year  special  courses  and  seminaries  are 
offered  on  these  two  periods.  In  the  seminaries,  the  student  is  introduced 
in  a  critical  way  to  the  best  sources  and  investigations  are  begun  that 
may  lay  the  foundation  for  research  work  abroad.  To  take  advantage 
of  these  courses,  the  student  should  have  had  general  courses  on  the  French 
revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  era,  some  undergraduate  training  in  the  use 
of  sources,  and  should  have  acquired  a  reading  knowledge  of  French.  With 
such  a  preparation,  it  is  possible  to  take  the  master's  degree  in  one  year. 
When  the  student  is  not  properly  prepared,  the  training  may  be  secured  in 
the  undergraduate  course  offered  by  the  department.  This  preparatory 
work  may  be  done  in  one  year,  if  the  student  has  already  acquired  in 
undergraduate  courses  a  fair  working  knowledge  of  European  history. 

Master  of  Arts — Second  Minor:  At  least  eight  hours  of  graduate  work; 
two  years  of  undergraduate  work  are  required  before  graduate  work  can 
be  entered  upon.  First  Minor:  Same  as  1,  2,  3,  and  4  for  major.  Major: 
(1)  An  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  beginning  of 
Greek  history  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century;  (2)  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  literature  of  European  history,  consisting  of  the  best  known 
sources  in  English,  French  and  German,  and  the  most  important  works  of 
secondary  writers;  (3)  an  acquaintance  with  bibliographical  aids  and  his- 
torical atlases;  (4)  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  historical 
research;  (5)  a  thesis  based  on  the  sources. 

COURSES  PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  European   History  from  the  Germanic  Migrations  to  1871 — 

Required  for  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate  in  History.  Three  hours 
attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Fling,  Pfeiffer,  Needham 

2.  European  History — 1  continued.    Second  semester. 

5.  The  Struggle  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy — Prere- 
quisite: Courses  1  and  2.  Required  for  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate. 
Three  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.        Pfeiffer 

6.  The  Crusades — Required  for  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate. 
Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit.  Second  semester.    Pfeiffer 

7.  German  History  to  1618 — For  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
German  and  have  had  two  years  of  German.  Three  hours  attendance 
Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Needham 
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8      German  History  after  1618-7  continued.    Second  semester. 

45  Teachers'  Course  in  Greek  History-Must  be  preceded  by  1  and 
2     Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.        Fling 

46.  Teachers'  Course  in  Greek  History-45  continued.  Second 
semester. 

COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

17  The  French  Revolution-Open  to  students  who  have  had  one 
year's  work  in  the  department.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  honored*. 
First  semester. 

18  The  Napoleonic  Era-The  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  course 
17      Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.    Fhng 

[19.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  requirements  are 
the  same  as  for  course  17.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  eredxfc  ^st 
semester.    Given  in  1915-1916. 

[20.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century-19  continued.  Second 
semester.    Given  in  1 91 5-1 916.] 

23.  Seminary  on  the  French  Revolution-One  hour  attendance. 
One  hour  credit.    First  semester.  g 

24.  Seminary  on  the  French  Revoluiion-23  continued.  Second 
semester.  , 

59.  Seminary  on  Napoleonic  Period-One  hour  attend™Ceedha°ne 
hour  credit.    First  semester. 

60.  Seminary  on  Napoleonic  Period-59  continued.     Second  sem- 

ester. 

COURSES    PRIMARILY    FOR    GRADUATES 

25  Historical  Methods-Detailed  lectures  on  the  problems  of  his- 
torical research  and  construction,  accompanied  by  readings  in  the  best 
English,  French,  and  German  monographs  and  by  practical  exercises, 
One  hour  attendance.    One  hour  credit.    First  semester.  Fling 

26  Historical  Methods— 25  continued.    Second  semester. 

49.  Seminary  on  French  Revolution-One  hour  attendance.  One 
hour  credit.    First  semester.  mg 

50.  Seminary  on  French  Revolution-49  continued.     Second  sem, 

ester. 
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57.  The  Convention— One  hour  attendance.    One  hour  credit     First 
semester.  _.. 

Fling 

58.  The    Convention— One    hour    attendance.      One    hour    credit 
Second  semester.  ™. 

Ming 

FRENCH 

(See  Romance  Languages) 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  CONSERVATION 
State  Conservation  and  Soil  Survey 

Professor  Condra   (Head  of  Department),  Professor  Brownell,    Professor 
Loveland,  Associate  Professor  Bengtson,  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Rockie, 

Miss  Nelson 
Courses  1,  2  and  4  are  required  in  Forestry  and  1,  4,  and  28  in  Agricul- 
ture The  industrial  courses  5  and  6  are  open  to  all  students.  They  are 
introductory  to  and  correlate  closely  with  courses  3  and  4  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy.  Field  courses  are  planned  separately  for  men 
and  women.  Courses  1,  5,  and  21  are  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Engi- 
neering students.  Persons  preparing  to  teach  Geography  should  consult 
with  the  head  of  the  department  concerning  the  choice  and  sequence  of 
courses  The  election  for  majors  and  minors  will  vary  with  the  individual 
needs  of  the  student. 

By  co-operation  with  other  departments  this  department  is  able  to  offer 
preparation  for  work  in  Soil  Survey  and  Real  Estate.  Certain  courses 
may  be  grouped  after  the  general  requirements  of  the  Colleges  of  Agri- 
culture and  Arts  and  Sciences  are  met,  affording  specialization  along  the 
above  lines  during  the  sophomore,  junior  and  senior  years.  Students  wish- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  this  training  should  elect  their  Major  in  the  de- 
partment of  Geography  and  Conservation,  and  on  first  consultation  with 
the  departmental  adviser  should  indicate  which  one  of  the  vocational  lines 
he  intends  to  follow.  With  approved  substitutions  and  electives  students 
can  prepare  appropriately  in  the  Civil  Engineering  and  Agricultural  groups 
for  work  in  soil  surveys.  Graduate  instruction  leading  to  the  second  and 
third  degrees  is  offered.  Theses  are  based  on  original  work  done  in  the 
laboratory  and  field. 

1.    Lands— A  lecture  and  laboratory  course.    Some  of  the  topics  treated 
are:    Materials  of  the  land;    common  minerals  and  rocks;    structures- 
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relief  features;  origin  and  detailed  description  of  the  land  forms  produced 
by  wind!  ground  water,  rivers  and  glaciers;  classification  and  interpretation 
of  maps  Lectures  fully  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  maps,  models .and 
sDedmens.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  laboratory  and  two  hours 
forary  preparation.  Two  hours  credit.  Open  to  all.  First  semester^ 
uuia.o.  f    ?  Condra,  Bengtson,  Rockie 

o  North  America— A  summary  study  of  the  political  divisions,  relief, 
drainage,  coast  lines  and  climate.  A  full  treatment  of  each  of  the  seven- 
teen topographic  regions,  including  their  structure,  topography,  physio- 
£aphc  development"  resources  and  industries.  The  Great  Plains  Region 
fe  emphasized.  The  course  is  suited  to  all  students  who  wish  a  know  edge 
of  the  geography  of  our  country.  Lectures  illustrated.  Two  hours  attend- 
ance Four  hours  library,  laboratory  and  preparation.  Two  hours  credit. 
Second  semester.  Condra,  Bea^on-  Rockie 

3  Europe  and  Asia— A  summary  of  the  larger  physiographic  features 
of  Eurasia,  followed  by  a  close  study  of  the  more  important  commercial 
countries,  especially  in  their  relations  to  the  United  State.  Chief  at  en 
tion  is  given  the  geographic  influences  which  have  controlled  the  industrial 
development  of  the  different  countries.  The  relations  of  climate  structure 
topography,  position,  and  people  to  national  progress  are  emphasized  A 
course  designed  to  be  especially  helpful  to  students  of  history  and  those 
contemplating  European  travel.  Open  to  all.  Two  hours  credit.  ^  First 
semester. 

4  The  Atmo8Phere-(Meteorology).  The  course  is  designed  to  meet 
the'practical  needs  of  students  in  agriculture  and  forestry  Some  of  the 
topics  considered  are:  The  composition  of  the  atmosphere;  distribution  of 
heat  and  atmospheric  pressure;  wind  systems;  humidity  and  rainfall; 
storms-  hot  winds;  changes  and  fluctuations  of  climate;  climatology  in  its 
relation  to  deserts,  prairie  land,  forests,  agriculture,  and  the  distribution 
of  people.  Students  are  taught  the  construction  of  weather  maps  and 
climatic  charts,'  forecasting,  and  the  use  and  care  of  meteorological  instru- 
ments. Two  hours  attendance.  Four  hours  laboratory  and  preparation. 
Two  hours  credit.    First  and  second  semesters.  Loveland 

5  Industrial  Geography— This  course  covers  the  mineral  fuels,  iron, 
forest  and  water  resources  of  the  United  States  and  their  conservation 
or  development.  Studies  are  made  of  the  following:  Coke,  coal,  petroleum, 
iron  and  steel,  lumber,  turpentine,  pulpwood,  rubber,  and  water  power. 
Lectures  fully  illustrated  by  slides,  motion  pictures,  charts,  and  specimens. 
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Two  hours  attendance.    Four  hours  library  and  preparation.    Two  hours 
credit.    Open  to  all.    First  semester.  Condra,  Bengtson 

6.  Agricultural  Industries— Practical  studies  are  made  of  the  follow- 
ing industries:  Cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  beet  sugar,  cane  sugar 
apples,  poultry,  cattle  and  sheep.  The  processes  involved  in  converting 
raw  materials  into  the  finished  articles  of  commerce  are  emphasized  The 
forms,  processes,  and  commercial  relation  are  illustrated  by  means  of 
specimens  and  well  selected  sets  of  lantern  slides  and  motion  pictures 
This  is  a  course  in  practical  agricultural  industry.  Two  hours  attendance' 
Four  hours  library,  museum,  and  preparation.  Two  hours  credit  Second 
semester-  Condra,  Bengtson 

7.  Methods  in  Physical  Geography— This  course  deals  primarily 
with  the  problem  of  presenting  Physical  Geography  in  the  high  school 
Discussion  of  subject  matter  and  methods  of  teaching.  Collection  and  use 
of  reference  books  and  illustrative  materials.  Selection  of  laboratory 
exercises.  Purpose  and  management  of  field  excursions.  Should  be  pre- 
ceded by  Geography  1  and  2,  or  equivalent.  Two  hours  attendance  Four 
hours  preparation.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.      Condra,  Nelson 

11.     Teachers'  Laboratory  Course  in  Physical  Geography— Eight 

hours  laboratory  and  supervision.     Two  hours  credit.     First  and  second 
semesters. 

(a)  Involves  working  a  selected  list  of  exercises  suitable  for  use  in  high 
schools.  The  teacher's  problems  in  preparing  for  these  exercises  are  studied 
and  some  time  given  to  discussion  of  suitable  demonstration  experiments 
for  class  use.  Serves  to  prepare  students  for  actual  laboratory  super- 
vision. Four  hours  laboratory  and  conference.  One  hour  credit.  First 
and  second  semesters.  Nelson 

(6)  Involves  class  management,  preparation  for  class  instruction 
making  of  lesson  plans,  review  of  examination  papers,  provision  for  desk 
experiments;  direction  of  laboratory  work  with  sections  of  the  Geography 
classes  in  the  high  school,  care  of  the  laboratory  and  its  supplies,  prepara- 
tion in  advance  for  experimental  work,  assistance  to  pupils  at  the  tables, 
and  review  of  laboratory  papers  handed  in.  Nelson 

12.  Laboratory  Course  in  Regional  Geography— Intensive  study  of 
selected  regions  of  the  United  States  designed  to  furnish  students  the  prepa- 
ration necessary  for  accurate  independent  work.  Two  hours  credit  Second 
semester-  Bengtson 
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17      Seminar-Primarily    for    graduate    students.      Special    research 
problems.    Credit  determined  by  results  and  time,    ^mester^  ^ 

18.    Seminar-Course  17  continued.    Second  semester. 
Field  and  Survey  Courses 

q  Field  Gecgraphy-For  women.  Excursions  are  made  to  points  of 
geographl  interest  nei  Lincoln,  Milford,  Pleasant  Dale  Roca  South 
Bend  and  Louisville.  A  study  is  made  of  rivers,  flood  phuns,  terraces, 
d^ttdepositTrock  ledges,  escarpments,  talus  slopes,  valleys,  quarries 
omMin  mafekals,  and  slnd  dredging.  Persons  wishing  the  course ,  should 
consult  with  one  of  the  instructors  before  registering  Credit  depending 
on  time  and  results,  usually  one  hour.  Nelson,  Mrs.  Condra 

10      Field  Geography-Course  9  continued.    Second  semester. 

21*  Field  Work-Open  to  all  men  students.  Excursions  are  made  to 
the  valleys  of  Salt  Creek,  Blue  River  and  the  Platte  to  study  the  various 
urflce  features,  such  as  loess  plains,  drift  hills,  alluvial  terraces,  fan  , 
flood  Plains,  rock  benches,  talus  slopes,  spurs,  and  ridges.  Sand  dredges 
CTavel  pits  clay  pits,  and  quarries  are  examined  and  descnbed  Use  of 
Sieve?  carnerl  and  drawing  materials  as  employed  in  surveys.  Interpre- 
tation.topographies  and  origin  of  different  classes  of  soil  emphasized 
Strips  obtain  Saturdays.     One  or  two  hou,  credit^  Firsthand 

second  semesters. 

22.     Field  Work-Course  21  continued.    Plan  table  work  added.    First 

and  second  semesters.  . 

2S  Soil  Survey-A  field  course  in  practical  soil  classification  descrip- 
tion and  mapping.  The  methods  used  in  state  and  national  surveys 
exemphfied  Designed  for  Agriculture,  Engineering,  and  spec.al  students. 
TZare  used  for'field  reconnoissance.  Open  to  advanced  students  regis- 
tered by  permission.    Two  hours  credit.    First  and  -ond^emesters.  ^ 

24      Soil  Survey— Course  23  continued. 

28  Agricultural  Geography  of  Nebraska-A  course  emphasizing 
the  phytfography  and  industries  of  the  state.  The  topographic  and  soil 
regions a e  earefufly  studied,  especially  with  respect  to  their  geography -v& 
agScultural  relations.  Lectures  are  given  by  men  representing  different 
phases  of  the  state  development  and  survey  activities.  Designed  for  those 
wh?wish  to  know  Nebraska  better.    Lectures  illustrated  by  slides,  speci- 
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mens  and  motion  pictures.  Some  field  trips  are  made  to  places  of  physio- 
graphic and  industrial  interest.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit 
Second  semester.  Bengtson,  Skinner    ' 

GEOLOGY 

Professor  Barbour  (Head   of  Department),   Assistant  Professor  Schramm 
Miss  Barbour,  Miss  Webster,  Miss  Hinterlong,  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Whitford    ' 

^  It  is  recommended  that  as  far  as  practicable  Elementary  Botany  Chem- 
istry 1  and  2,  and  Zoology  precede  the  study  of  Geology.  Training  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  a  working  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is 
especially  commended  to  those  pursuing  professional  courses 

Assaying-Chemistry  21  and  22-is  strongly  recommended  to  all  students 
of  mineralogy.  A  knowledge  of  Botany  and  Forestry  is  an  important  aid 
to  Field  Geologists. 

Students  preparing  themselves  for  civil  service  examinations  in  Geology 
should  study  Civil  Engineering  5  and  6. 

Candidates  for  the  University  Teachers'  certificate  in  this  department 
should  complete,  for  a  minor,  Courses  1,  2,  9,  13,  13A,  and  29  Other 
courses,  meeting  special  needs,  may  be  arranged  upon  consultation 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  wholly  elective.  Courses  leading  to 
advanced  degrees  are  arranged,  on  consultation,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
candidates.    As  far  as  possible,  courses  are  repeated  each  semester. 

Geology 

1.  Elementary  Geology— Dynamical.  Collateral  readings,  examina- 
tion and  determination  of  about  200  common  minerals  and  rocks  Three 
hours  attendance.  Two  hours  laboratory.  Three  hours  credit.  First 
semester.  „    , 

Barbour 

2.  Elementary  Geology— Historical.  Second  semester.  Three  hours 
attendance.    Two  hours  laboratory.    Three  hours  credit. 

3.  Advanced  Geology— Collateral  readings.  Experimental,  labora- 
tory and  field  work.    Credit  based  on  results.    First  and  second  semesters. 

a      t      I.  Barbour 

4  Teachers  Course  in  General  Geology— A  general  survey  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  physiographic,  structural,  dynamical  and  his- 
torical geology.  Field  excursions.  Observation  and  interpretation  of 
ordinary  phenomena.  Field  notes,  maps,  sections,  and  the  identification 
of  materials  collected.    Study  of  a  large  number  of  characteristic  minerals 
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rocks  fossils,  and  specimens  illustrating  phases  of  structural  geology. 
Two  hours  attendance.  Four  hours  preparation  and  laboratory.  Two 
hours  credit.    First  and  second  semesters.  Barbour,  Hmterlong 

7  Practical  Course— Special  teachers'  course.  Arranged  on  consulta- 
tion    Three  to  five  hours  attendance.    One  or  two  hours  credit.    Second 

.  Barbour,  Webster 

semester. 

8  Map  Construction  and  Interpretation-Teachers'  course.  Map 
drawing  and  coloring;  modeling  in  papier  mache,  clay,  wax  and  other 
media;  making  plaster  and  gelatine  moulds;  casting  in  plaster  of  Paris. 
Suited  to  various  grades.    One  hour  credit.    First  semester. 

Barbour,  Miss  Barbour,  Webster 

13  Applied  Geology  (Follows  Geology  1  or  2)— Elementary  lithology, 
mineralogy,  paleontology,  field  work,  map  drawing,  etc.  Designed  for 
students,  teachers,  and  others  wishing  general  information  representing, 
common  minerals,  rocks,  ores,  fossils,  field  and  laboratory  methods  etc. 
One  hour  attendance.  Three  hours  collateral  readings.  Two  hours  labora- 
tory    One  or  two  hours  credit.    First  and  second  semesters. 

*'  Barbour,  Webster 

FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

For  students  desiring  special  work  as  an  aid  to  mining  engineering,  civil 
service  appointment  for  work  in  geology,  forestry,  topography,  Geology  13 
may  be  combined  with  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  courses: 

A— Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Blowpipe  Analysis— One  hour 
attendance.    Two  hours  laboratory.    One  hour  credit. 

B-Elementary  Paleontology-Study  of  index  fossils  for  stratigraphic 
determination.    One  hour  attendance.    Two  hours  laboratory.    One  hour 

credit. 

C— Elementary  Lithology— One  hour  attendance.  Two  hours  labora- 
tory.   One  hour  credit. 

D— Elementary  Crystallography— One  hour  attendance.  Two  hours 
laboratory.    One  hour  credit. 

E— Elementary  Field  Work,  Relief  Maps,  Etc.— One  hour  credit. 

Mining  Geology 

33  Mining  Geology— A  study  of  the  nature  of  ore  deposits;  principles 
and  methods  of  mining;  methods  of  prospecting,  locating,  mapping,  and 
valuing  mining  properties;    mine  timbering;    the  economics  of  mining; 
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laboratory  study  of  common  minerals,  ore  minerals,  and  associated  rocks. 
Two  hours  attendance.  Four  hours  laboratory  and  library.  Two  hours 
credit.    First  and  second  semesters.  Schramm 

40.  Mine  Ventilation  and  Drainage — Study  of  mine  gases,  origin, 
effect,  and  detection;  methods  of  ventilation,  control  and  measurement 
of  air  currents;  types  of  mine  fans,  gas  and  dust  explosions;  mine  fires; 
mine  fatalities;  kinds  of  mine  rescue  apparatus  and  use;  with  problems 
on  mine  ventilation.  Sources  of  mine  water  and  drainage  methods.  Two 
hours  attendance.  Four  hours  library  and  laboratory.  Two  hours  credit. 
First  and  second  semesters.  Schramm,  Ellis 

41.  Structural  Geology  Applied  to  Mining— Study  of  specimens 
illustrating  types  of  texture  and  minute  rock  structure;  kinds  of  cleavage, 
joints,  dikes,  and  unconformities;  with  a  detailed  study  of  the  folding  and 
faulting  of  rocks  with  their  relation  to  mineral  veins  and  coal  beds.  Em- 
phasis laid  on  solution  of  structural  problems.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Four  hours  library  and  laboratory.  Two  hours  credit.  First  and  second 
semesters.  Schramm,  Ellis 

Engineering  Geology 

25.  Engineering  Geology— A  study  of  rocks,  rock-forming  minerals, 
and  materials  for  structural  purposes.  Two  hours  attendance.  Four 
hours  library,  laboratory,  and  field.  Two  hours  credit.  First  and  second 
semesters.  Barbour,  Schramm 

Economic  Geology 

34.  Economic  Geology— A  study  of  the  commercial  ore  minerals, 
their  occurrence,  distribution  and  economics,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
ores  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  gold  and  silver.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Four  hours  laboratory  and  library.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

Schramm 

35.  Economic  Geology — A  study  of  the  non-metallic  minerals,  coal, 
oil,  gas,  and  other  hydro-carbons,  building  stones,  clay,  cements,  saline, 
and  associated  substances,  fertilizers,  abrasives,  minor  minerals,  precious 
stones,  and  underground  waters.  Four  hours  laboratory  and  library.  Two 
hours  credit.    First  semester.  Schramm 

43.  Clay«— An  elementary  study  of  the  origin,  properties,  classification, 
distribution,  uses,  and  economics  of  clays.  Two  hours  credit.  First 
semester.  Ellis 
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Introductory  to  the  formal  establishment  of  a  two-year  course  in  Mining, 
the  following  advisory  courses  are  recommended  for  the  consideration  of 
students  who  expect  to  specialize  in  Mining  Engineering  and  purpose 
entering  special  mining  schools. 

FIRST  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Hours 

Mathematics  1— (Trigonometry) jj 

Chemistry  A— (General  Chemistry) * 

Chemistry  1— (Qualitative  Analysis) 2 

Geology  1— (General  Geology) » 

Physics  1— (General  Physics) « 

Rhetoric  1— (Composition) l± 

Total 18 

SECOND    SEMESTER 

Hours 

Mathematics  2— (Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus) 5 

Chemistry  B— (General  Chemistry) & 

Chemistry  2— (Qualitative  Analysis) 2 

Physics  2— (Heat  and  Sound) jj 

Geology  15— (Blow  pipe  Analysis  of  Minerals) 3 

Rhetoric  2— (Composition) -_2 

Total 18 

SECOND  YEAR 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Hours 

Mathematics  3— (Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus) 5 

Surveying  5 

Surveying  (Field  Work  5a) * 

Chemistry  (7— Quantative  Analysis) 2 

Physics  3— (Elricity) * 

Geology  33(— Mining  Geology) 2 

Mechanical  Drawing  1 iJ: 

Total 18 
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SECOND  SEMESTER 

Hours 

Mathematics  4 — (Calculus) 5 

Physics  4 — (Electricity  and  Light) 3 

Chemistry  8 — (Qualitative  Analysis) 2 

Chemistry  22 — (Assaying) 2 

Geology  34 — -(Economic  Geology) 2 

Mine  Surveying 3 

Total 17 

Mineralogy  and  Crystallography 

15.  Mineralogy — Blow-pipe  analysis  of  minerals.  One,  two  or  three 
hours  attendance.  Two,  four  or  six  hours  laboratory.  One,  two  or  three 
hours  credit.   First  and  second  semesters.  Schramm 

16.  Mineralogy — 15  continued.    First  and  second  semesters. 

17.  Crystallography — Crystallographic  forms  and  measurements, 
mathematical  relations,  physical  and  optical  properties.  One  hour  attend- 
ance.  Two  hours  laboratory.    One  hour  credit.    First  and  second  semesters, 

Barbour,  Webster 
Petrology 

29.  Elementary  Petrology — For  teachers  and  others  who  wish  a 
general  knowledge  of  rocks.  One  hour  attendance.  Three  hours  collateral 
readings  and  laboratory.    One  hour  credit.    First  semester.  Schramm 

30.  Petrology — A  study  of  rocks  and  rock-forming  minerals  determined 
by  means  of  physical,  optical  and  chemical  methods.  Prerequisite:  Courses 
11,  13,  and  17.  Three  to  six  hours  laboratory.  One  to  two  hours  credit. 
Second  semester.  Schramm 

Field  Geology 

27.  Field  Geology — Study  of  structure  and  stratigraphy  of  type 
sections  in  carboniferous,  cretaceous,  and  recent  deposits  in  southeastern 
Nebraska.  Mapping,  photographing  and  sectioning  quarries,  clay  and 
gravel  pits;  collecting  and  studying  characteristic  fossils.  Economic  study 
of  brick  plants,  crushers,  dredges,  concrete  establishments,  and  drainage 
canals.  Finished  report  from  field  notes.  One  or  two  hours  attendance. 
Two  or  four  hours  field  and  laboratory.  One  or  two  hours  credit.  First 
and  second  semesters.  Schramm,  Barbour 
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31.  Field  Work— Geologic  and  topographic  mapping,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  methods  employed  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
construction  of  relief  maps  from  topographic  maps  made  by  the  students. 
Finished  report  from  field  notes.  One  or  two  hours  attendance.  Three  or 
six  hours  field  and  laboratory.  One  or  two  hours  credit.  First  and  second 
semesters.  Schramm 

37.  Elementary  Field  Class— Field  trips  to  various  points  of  geologic 
interest  and  instruction.  Field  notes  with  sections  and  sketch  maps; 
collecting  and  identifying  specimens.  Primarily  for  teachers  and  ele- 
mentary students.    First  and  second  semesters.    One  hour  credit. 

Hinterlong 

Summer  Courses  in  Mining  and  Field  Geology 

38.  Mining  Excursion — Six  weeks  will  be  spent  in  a  detailed  study 
of  mines,  mills,  and  ore  deposits  of  the  Black  Hills  and  other  Rocky  Moun- 
tain regions.  This  course  includes  the  general  geology  of  the  region;  the 
construction  of  one  topographic  base  map;  stratigraphic  and  structural 
geologic  maps.  A  study  of  the  mica,  gypsum,  quartz,  and  cassiterite  mines 
at  Custer  and  Hill  City,  with  a  detailed  study  of  the  mines  of  the  northern 
Black  Hills  with  especial  attention  to  the  Homestake  mine,  and  the  coal 
mines  at  Cambria,  Wyoming.  The  features  of  geologic  interest  listed  in 
39  will  be  studied  incidentally  to  this  work.    Five  hours  credit. 

Schramm,  Barbour 

39.  Geologic  Excursion — Summer  geologic  excursion  to  the  Black 
Hills  and  Rocky  Mountain  region  for  the  study  of  general  geology  and 
paleontology.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  sand  hills  and  bad 
lands  of  Nebraska,  the  thermal  springs,  wind  cave,  Crystal  Cave,  gypsum 
and  other  deposits,  and  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Hot  Springs,  South 
Dakota;  the  granite  needles  at  Harney  Peak,  Spearfish  Canyon  and  Falls; 
intrusives  of  Sundance  Mountain  and  Devil's  Tower,  the  ore  deposits,  and 
mines  of  the  northern  Black  Hills  will  be  visited  incidentally  to  this  work. 
Time  required,  6  weeks.    Five  hours  credit.  Barbour,  Schramm 

Paleontology 

9.  Zoological  Geology — An  elementary  study  and  comparison  of 
living  and  fossil  forms.  One  hour  attendance.  Two  hours  laboratory. 
One  hour  credit.    First  semester.  Barbour,  Webster 

10.  Zoological  Geology — 9  continued.    Second  semester. 
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11.  Local  Paleontology — Fossils  of  the  state.  Designed  primarily 
for  teachers.  Prerequisite:  Course  9.  One  or  two  hours  credit.  First  and 
second  semesters.  Barbour,  Miss  Barbour 

12.  Local  Paleontology — Special  problems.  Designed  primarily  for 
graduate  students.  Credit  conditioned  on  results.  First  and  second 
semesters.  Barbour 

14.  Paleobotany — An  elementary  study  of  fossil  plants.  One  or  two 
hours  attendance.    First  and  second  semesters.  Whitford 

(Under  direction  of  Bessey  and  Barbour). 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Professor  Fossler  (Head  of  Department),  Professor  Grummann,  Associate 
Professor  Schrag,  Assistant  Professors  Heppner,  Baumgartner,  Alexis, 
Chamberlain,  Fellows 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  department  of  Germanics  (aside  from  the  Scandi- 
navian languages  and  literatures)  provides  for  four  more  or  less  sharply 
defined  lines  of  instruction,  namely: 

1.  Elementary  (courses  1-3). 

2.  Intermediate  (courses  4-10). 

3.  Advanced  undergraduate  (courses  11-20). 

4.  Graduate  (courses  21-27). 

Students  beginning  their  study  of  German  in  the  University  with  course  1 
should,  ordinarily,  not  look  towards  making  German  their  Major.  To  fulfil 
the  requirements  for  a  Major  would,  under  those  circumstances,  require 
more  time  and  strength  than  they  could  well  spare  from  their  college  course. 

Those  contemplating  specializing  in  Germanics  are  advised  to  do  co- 
ordinate work  in  English  or  English  literature,  in  Latin  or  History,  particu- 
larly German  history  (cf.  European  History  7). 

The  requirements  for  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate  are  as  follows: 
Major:  Courses  4,  5,  6  (or  5a),  7,  8,  19,  21  and  at  least  nine  semester  hours 
in  German  literature  above  courses  5  and  6  (or  5a).  Minor:  the  above 
mentioned  courses  with  a  minimum  of  three  hours  of  more  advanced 
literature. 

A  Major  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences — not  leading  to  the  Teachers' 
Certificate — requires  a  minimum  of  24  semester  hours  above  courses  1,  2, 
and  3.  To  insure  wise  and  careful  selection  of  studies  students  should  advise 
with  the  department  before  registering. 
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ELEMENTARY  COURSES 

1.  Beginners'  German— A  careful  and  thorough  study  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  language:  pronunciation,  the  inflectional  systems,  sentence- 
structure,  the  vocabulary  of  every-day  life,  etc.  Practice  in  understanding 
and  speaking  German  based  upon  easy  readings,  e.  g.  Holzwarth's  Gruss 
aus  Deutschland,  Mailer  and  Wenckebach's  Gliick  auf.  Five  hours.  First 
and  second  semesters. 

Grummann,  Schrag,  Heppner,  Chamberlain,  Baumgartner,  Alexis,  Fellows 

2.  Beginners'  German— Grammar  studies  continued.  Application  to 
simple  modern  narrative  and  descriptive  prose,  e.  g.,  Walter  and  Krause's 
First  German  Reader,  or  Bacon's  Im  Vaterland,  or  Bliithgen's  Das  Peterle 
von  Nurnberg,  Allen's  Herein,  etc.  Composition  exercises  based  upon 
texts  read.    Hours  and  instructors  as  in  course  1.    Second  semester. 

2a.  Beginners'  German— Essentially  equal  to  the  foregoing  course, 
although,  being  designed  to  accommodate  high  school  students  who  enter 
with  but  two  semesters'  German,  the  formal  or  systematic  side  of  grammar 
(review)  is  stressed  particularly.  Composition  exercises  as  in  course  2. 
Five  hours.     First  semester.  Chamberlain,  Heppner,  Fellows 

3.  Second  Year  German— Modern  prose,  such  as  Niese's  Aus 
danischer  Zeit,  Schrakamp's  Ernstes  und  Heiteres,  Gerstacker's  Germels- 
hausen,  Rosegger's  Waldheimat,  Freitag's  Die  Journalisten,  or  Muller's 
Neue  Mdrchen  or  Manley's  Ein  Sommer  in  Deutschland.  Systematic  ele- 
mentary composition  and  conversation  based  upon  Allen's  First  German 
Composition  and  upon  texts  read.  Five  hours.  First  semester.  Given  in 
Summer  Session,  1914.  Schrag,  Baumgartner,  Chamberlain 

INTERMEDIATE  COURSES 
PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

4.  Second  Year  German— Translation  and,  as  far  as  possible,  dis- 
cussion in  German  of  more  advanced  text,  e.  g.,  Karl  Schurz'  Lebenserin- 
nerungen,  Arnold's  Aprilwetter,  Meyer-Forster's  Karl  Heinrich,  Mogk's 
Deutsche  Sitten  und  Gebrduche,  Meyr's  Ludwig  und  Annemarie,  Fulda's 
Das  Verlorne  Paradies.  Composition:  Pope's  Writing  and  Speaking  German. 
Students  who  have  had  four  semesters  German  in  the  high  school  should  likewise 
register  in  this  course.    Five  hours.    First  and  second  semesters. 

Grummann,  Heppner,  Alexis,  Chamberlain 

5.  Third  Year  German— Introductory  literature,  chiefly  classical 
prose  and  verse,  e.  g.,  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Emilia  Galotti, 
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Schiller's  Maria  Stuart,  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Goethe's  Egmont,  Iphigenie, 
Hatfield's  Collection  of  German  Lyrics  and  Ballads,  or  Nollen's  German 
Poems,  1800-1850.  Three  hours.  First  semester.  Given  in  Summer  Ses- 
sions. Chamberlain,  Heppner 

6.  Third  Year  German — Above  course  continued  with  texts  already 
mentioned  or  with  Heine's  Prosa,  Schiller's  Tell,  Goethe's  Hermann  und 
Dorothea.    Three  hours.    Second  semester.  Chamberlain,  Heppner 

5a.  Third  Year  German — A  combination  of  courses  5  and  6.  The 
object  of  this  course  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  finish  the  third  year's 
work  to  students  who  complete  their  fourth  semester  German  mid-year. 
Five  hours.    Second  semester. 

Grummann,  Alexis,  Baumgartner,  Chamberlain 

56.  Scientific  German — During  the  second  semester,  the  department 
offers  a  3  hour  course  in  technical  readings  covering  the  principal  sciences: 
botany,  chemistry,  biology,  physics,  using  texts  such  as  Palmer's  Grund- 
zilge  der  Naturlehre,  Dippold's  Scientific  German  Reader  and  various 
scientific  monographs.  The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  prepare 
students  adequately  to  use  the  German  as  a  tool  in  their  scientific  work. 
Three  hours.    Second  semester.  Fossler 

7.  Third  and  Fourth  Year  German — Conversation  Course.     The 

design  in  this  and  the  following  course  is  to  furnish  such  opportunity  for 
gaining  as  ready  and  correct  a  command  of  spoken  German  as  can  be  done 
in  the  class  room.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  colloquial,  every-day  idioms 
and  expressions.  Fossier's  Material  for  German  Conversation,  Schrakamp's 
Deutsche  Heimat,  or  Kiihne  and  Vorwerk's  Deutsches  Lesebuch,  and  Holzel's 
and  Hirt's  Wandbilder,  and  similar  helps  furnish  the  material  discussed. 
Three  hours.     First  semester.  Fossler,  Schrag,  Heppner 

1  8.  Third  and  Fourth  Year  German — Continuation  of  foregoing 
course.  Free  composition,  close  study  of  grammatical  peculiarties.  Com- 
mitting of  poems,  proverbs,  etc.  Fossler,  Schrag,  Heppner 

9.  Third  and  Fourth  Year  German — Earlier  Nineteenth  Century 
Dramatists.  Selected  dramas  of  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  Anzengruber,  Ludwig, 
Hebbel.  Introduction  to  their  life,  works  and  theory  of  art.  Three  hours. 
First  semester.  Schrag 


1  Der  Deutsche  Gesellige  Verein  and  The  German  Dramatic  Club  afford 
further  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  spoken  German. 
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10.  Third  and  Fourth  Year  German— Continuation  of  foregoing 
course.    Three  hours.    Second  semester.  Schrag 

ADVANCE   COURSE  FOR   UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

11,  12.  Fourth  Year— Advanced  literature.  The  entire  year  is 
devoted  to  a  study  of  Goethe,  to  his  life  and  works;  (a)  Pre-Weimar  period; 
(6)  Italy  and  post-Italian  literary  activity;  (c)  Faust,  Kleinere  Gedichte. 
Specially  strong  students  are  encouraged  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
lecture  room  by  preparing  individual  reports  on  various  phases  of  the  poet's 
life  and  art.  Supplementary  readings  in  Biedermann  (Deutschland  im 
achtzehnten  Jahrhundert),  Grimm,  Bielschowsky,  Meyer,  Thomas,  etc. 
Each  course  three  hours.  Fossler 

13,  14.  Fourth  Year— The  Modern  Novel  and  Drama.  Repres- 
entative works  of  Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  Fontane,  Kretzer,  Halbe, 
Wildenbruch,  Fulda  and  others.  Lectures,  reading,  and  reports.  Each 
course  three  hours.  Grummann 

15,  16.  History  of  German  Literature— From  the  origins  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Besides  reading  representative  por- 
tions of  authors  or  periods  under  consideration  students  are  required  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  works  of  reference  such  as  Scherer's  History 
of  German  Literature,  Franke's  Social  Forces  in  German  Literature,  Kluge's 
Deutsche  National-Litteratur.  Lectures,  readings  and  reports.  Three 
hours  throughout  the  year.  Baumgartner 

15a,  16a.  Leasing,  His  Life  and  Works— The  chief  writing  of  the  re- 
former of  German  literature  are  studied  both  in  regard  to  their  literary 
and  critical  aspects.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  influence  of  English 
and  French  literature  upon  the  beginning  of  German  classicism.  Laokoon, 
Hamburgische  Dramaturgic,  Miss  Sarah  Sampson,  Emilia  Galotti  and  Nathan 
der  Weise  are  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Supplementary  readings,  lec- 
tures and  reports.     Three  hours.     Second  semester.  Schrag 

17.  Germanic  Mythology— A  study  of  the  more  important  Germanic 
myths,  their  origin  and  relation  to  folk-lore.    Two  hours.    First  semester. 

Grummann 

18.  German  Hero  Lore— A  study  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
Volsunga  Saga.  A  comparative  study  of  Hebbel's  Die  Nibelungen,  Wag- 
ner's Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  and  Ibsen's  Nordische  Heerfahrt.  Two 
hours.    Second  semester.  Grummann 
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19.  The  Teachers'  Course — A  survey  of  the  principles  and  methods 
underlying  the  teaching  of  German.  Lectures,  assigned  readings;  papers 
and  reports  on  topics  connected  with  language  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 
Candidates  for  the  Teachers'  Certificate  in  German  are  required  to  teach  the 
language  for  at  least  one  full  semester  in  the  Teachers  College  High  School, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  department  and  a  regular  supervisory  in- 
structor. A  careful  examination  of  the  aims\nd\>bjects  to  bejkept  in  view, 
as  well  as  of  grammars  and  other  texts  (such  as  readers,  compositions,  etc.) 
suitable  for  high  school  use.  The  course  also  includes  a  thorough  review 
of  the  chief  features  of  German  grammar  and  the  elements  of  phonetics. 
Reference  books:  Frazer  and  Van  Der  Smissen's  German  Grammar,  Bagster- 
Collins'  German  in  Secondary  Schools,  Bagster-Collins'  First  Book  in  German. 
Prerequisites:  Courses  4,  5,  6  (or  5a),  7,  8  and  advanced  literature  courses. 
In  all  cases  students  must  consult  with  the  instructor  before  registering 
for  this  course.    Three  hours.    First  semester.  Fossler 

20.  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition  Course — Continua- 
tion of  8  and  19.  Werner-Spanhoofd's  Aus  Vergangener  Zeit,  Paskowski's 
Lesebuch,  Kluge's  Themata  zu  deutschen  Aufsdtzen  und  Vortrdgen  and 
material  suggested  in  the  latter  work.  Especially  designed  to  supplement 
the  work  of  those  who  intend  to  become  teachers  of  German.  Two  hours. 
Second  semester.  Fossler 

GRADUATE   WORK — MASTER   OF  ARTS 

In  order  to  prosecute  graduate  studies  successfully  the  student  should 
have  had  preliminary  training  in  German  in  at  least  30  semester  hours 
above  courses  1,  2,  and  3.  These  30  hours  must  represent  work  covered  in 
courses  5  to  20. 

In  general,  a  combination  of  philological  and  literary  advanced  work 
will  prove  most  suitable  to  the  needs  and  satisfactory  progress  of  the  student. 
Occasionally  a  greater  degree  of  specialization  either  in  linguistics  or  litera- 
ture may  be  desired,  and  will  be  permitted,  if  the  student  has  the  necessary 
preliminary  training. 

The  following  courses  and  possible  variations  are  suggested  as  suitable 
subjects  for  a  Major: 

FIRST   SEMESTER 

Hours 

1.  Phonetics 1 

2.  Gothic 2 

3.  History  of  German  Literature 3 
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4.  Comparative  Germanic  Philology 3 

or 

5.  Modern  Literature  (Seminar) 2 

SECOND   SEMESTER 

1.  Principles  of  Linguistic  History 2 

2.  History  of  German  Literature 3 

3.  Old  and  Middle  High  German 3 

or 

4.  Modern  Literature 2 

5.  Thesis 2 

Coordinate  Minors  may  be  chosen  either  from  the  more  advanced  under- 
graduate courses  in  the  department  of  German  or  from  other  departments 
such  as  Latin,  the  Romance  Languages,  English  and  English  Literature, 
Philosophy.  In  all  such  cases  the  work  elected  must  be  regarded  by  the 
department  concerned  as  constituting  graduate  or  advanced  undergraduate 
work.  The  total  Minors  for  both  semesters  should  represent  from  8  to  12 
semester  hours,  and  must  be  chosen  with  the  consent  of  this  department. 
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21.  Phonetics— The  work  is  based  mainly  upon  Sievers'  Phonetik. 
One  hour.    First  semester.  Grummann 

22.  Old  and  Middle  High  German— Selections  from  the  older  litera- 
ture. Prose  and  verse.  Selections  from  the  Nibelungenlied  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach,  Walther  von  der  Volgelweide,  Hartmann  von  Aue,  etc.  Transi- 
tion stages  between  the  Middle  and  the  New  High  German.  Three  hours. 
Second  semester.  Grummann 

23.  Comparative  Germanic  Philology— The  fundamental  principles 
of  linguistic  science,  with  special  reference  to  the  prehistoric  relationship, 
the  historical  development  and  differentiation  of  English  and  German. 
Three  hours.    First  semester.  Fossler 

24.  Principles  of  Linguistic  History— The  work  is  based  principally 
upon  Paul's  Prinzipien,  and  Behaghel's  Die  deutsche  Sprache.  Two  hours. 
Second  semester.  Grummann 

25.  Gothic— Grammar  and  readings.  The  language,  with  respect  to  its 
phonology,  etymological  connections  and  inflectional  system;  its  relation  to 
the  other  Germanic  dialects.    Two  hours.    First  semester.  Fossler 

5 
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27.  Seminary  in  German  Naturalism — The  influence  of  foreign 
literature  and  social  forces  upon  German  naturalism.  Psychological  criti- 
cism and  its  relation  to  earlier  schools.    Two  hours.    First  semester. 

Grummann 

Scandinavian  Languages  andLiteratures 

Assistant  Professor  Alexis 

1.  Beginning  Swedish — Elements  of  grammar  with  easy  readings; 
sentence-structure;  word-building;  vocabulary.  Geijerstam's  Mina 
pojkar.    Three  hours.    First  semester.  Alexis 

2.  Beginning  Swedish — 1  continued.  Mauritzon's  Rattskrivningslara. 
Modern  narrative  prose.  Selma  Lagerlofs  En  herrgardssdgen.  Conver- 
sational exercises.    Three  hours.    Second  semester. 

3.  Advanced  Swedish — Syntax  and  composition.  Selma  Lagerlofs 
Nils  Holgerssons  underbara  resa  genom  Sverige.  Runeberg's  Fdnrik  Stals 
sdgner,  etc.    Three  hours.    First  semester.  Alexis 

4.  Advanced  Swedish — 3  continued.  Lectures  on  early  Scandinavian 
culture.  The  later  Swedish  literature.  Tegner:  Frithiofs  saga.  Three 
hours.    Second  semester. 

5.  Dano-Norwegian — Principles  of  grammar;  pronunciation;  reading 
of  narrative  prose.  Bjornson's  Synnove  Solbakken.  Two  hours.  First 
semester.  Alexis 

6.  Ibsen:    Brand,  and  Peer  Gynt  or  some  of  the  Social  Dramas — 

Class  reading  and  interpretation.     Two  hours.     Second  semester. 

7.  History  of  Swedish  Literature — Karl  Warburg's  Svensk  littera- 
turhistoria.  Schiick's  and  Warburg's  Illustrerad  litter arturhistoria.  John 
Mortenson's  Fran  Aftonbladet  till  Roda  Rummet.  Three  hours.  First 
semester.  Alexis 

8.  History  of  Norwegian  and  Danish  Literature — Jaeger's  Den 
norske  Litteraturens  historie.  Hansen's  Danske  Litteraturens  historie.  Three 
hours.    Second  semester.  Alexis 

10.     Old  Norse  (Icelandic) — Kahle:    Altislandisches  Elementarbuch. 
Mogk:  Gunnlangs  saga  ormstungu.    Two  hours.    Second  semester. 

Alexis 
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GREEK  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Lees  (Head  of  Department),  Professor  Dann 

Candidates  for  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate  in  this  department 
should  complete  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  and  10  or  their  equivalent  for  a 
major  and  courses  1,  2,  3,  4  for  a  minor.  One  or  two  years  of  the  Greek 
language  will  be  found  very  helpful  and  even  quite  essential  to  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  Latin  language. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

Master  of  Arts— Requirements  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  preceding 
work  of  the  student,  but  at  least  three  years  of  study  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, including  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  or  their  equivalents,  should  be 
completed  before  proceeding  to  graduate  work.  Majors  and  minors  are 
arranged  with  each  graduate  student  on  consultation  with  the  instructors. 
The  following  statements  may  indicate  in  general  the  requirements  for 
majors  and  minors:— Major:  At  least  five  hours  for  a  year  of  class-room 
work;  the  entire  Iliad  or  Odyssey  read  in  the  original;  one  Attic  author 
carefully  read  and  style  mastered;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  development  of  Greek  literature  from  Homer  to  Aristotle;  a  thesis. 
First  Minor:  Six  hours,  at  least,  of  class-room  work  from  courses  open  to 
graduate  students,  supplemented  by  assigned  library  readings.  Second 
Minor:  One-half  the  amount  required  for  a  first  minor. 

Greek  Language 

COURSES  PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  Elementary  Greek— Essential  facts  of  the  language;  simple 
exercises  and  easy  readings.  Five  hours  attendance.  Five  hours  credit. 
First  semester.  Lees 

2.  Elementary  Greek— Course  1  continued.  Xenophon's  Story  of 
Cyrus.  Simple  composition  exercises.  Five  hours  attendance.  Five  hours 
credit.    Second  semester.  Lees 

2b.  The  Greek  in  English— A  study  of  English  words  derived  from  the 
Greek  language.  Aims  to  give  such  mastery  of  elementary  Greek  that  the 
student  is°  able  to  read  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (Course  3)  the  following 
semester.    Five  hours  attendance.    Five  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

Lees 
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3.  Xenophon's  Anabasis— Selections  from  Books  I-IV.  Parallel  and 
supplementary  readings  from  standard  histories  of  Greece.  Three  hours 
attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Lees 

4.  The  Odyssey— Three  books  read  consecutively;  sight  reading  from 
selected  passages  of  the  first  twelve  books.  Literary  study  of  the  whole 
poem  from  the  English  translation.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours 
credit.    Second  semester.    Prerequisite:  Courses  1,  2  or  2b,  and  3.      Lees 

5.  Herodotus— Selected  chapters  from  the  History  of  Herodotus.  The 
Persian  invasion  of  Greece.  The  battles  of  Thermopylae  and  Salamis. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  2.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours 
credit.     First  semester.  Lees 

6.  Plato— The  Apology  and  Crito.  Socrates,  his  method,  teachings, 
trial  and  death.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  Second  sem- 
ester.   Prerequisite:  Courses  1,  2,  3  or  5.  Lees 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

7.  The  Greek  Drama — Aeschylus — The  Prometheus  Bound,  and  one 
other  drama.  A  discussion  of  the  works  and  literary  characteristics  of 
Aeschylus.    Three  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Lees 

8.  Sophocles — The  Antigone,  and  one  other  drama.  Greek  actors, 
costumes,  and  theatre.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit. 
Second  semester.  Lees 

9.  Euripides— Two  dramas  read  in  the  original.  Style  and  literary 
characteristics  of  Euripides.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit. 
First  semester.  Lees 

10.  Aristophanes — The  Clouds  and  Frogs.  Rise  and  development  of 
Athenian  comedy.  Its  relation  to  Roman  and  later  comedy.  Two  hours 
attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Lees 

[11.  The  Greek  Historians — Selected  chapters  from  the  works  of 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two 
hours  credit.    First  semester.    Given  in  191 5-1 91 6.  Lees] 

12.  The  Greek  Orators — Selected  orations  of  Lysias  and  Demosthenes. 
Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Lees 

13.  Epic  Poetry — Selected  readings  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 
A  general  survey  of  the  content  of  the  Homeric  Poems.  Two  hours  attend- 
ance.   Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Lees 
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14.  Lyric  Poetry— Selections  from  the  leading  Lyric  poets.  Two 
hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Lees 

15.  Greek  Philosophy— The  Phaedo  of  Plato.  A  survey  of  Greek 
Philosophy.    Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

Lees 

16.  Lucian— Selected  dialogues.  An  outline  history  of  Greek  Literature 
from  Homer  to  the  second  century  A.  D.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two 
hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Lees 

17.  Prose  Composition  (Teachers'  Course  in  Greek  Language)— 
Advanced  course.  Especially  for  students  expecting  to  teach.  One  hour 
attendance.    One  hour  credit.    First  semester.  Dann 

18.  Prose  Composition— 17  continued.    Second  semester. 

19.  New  Testament  Greek— Selection  from  the  Gospels.  Two  hours 
attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Instructor 

20.  New  Testament  Greek— 19  continued.  Pauline  Epistles.  Second 
semester. 

Greek  History  and  Archaeology 

No  knowledge  of  Greek  is  required  in  order  to  pursue  the  following 
courses.    They  are  open  to  all  students  in  any  department  of  the  University. 

32.  Greek  History— General  survey  of  Greek  history  from  the  sixth 
century  B.  C.  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  Three  hours  attendance. 
Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Lees 

33.  Greek  Literature.  The  Greek  Drama— Selected  Greek  drama  in 
English  translation.  Lectures  and  library  readings  on  the  authors  studied. 
Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Lees 

34.  Greek  Literature.  The  Greek  Drama— 33  continued.  Second 
semester.    Course  33  is  not  a  prerequisite.  Lees 

36.  Greek  Archaeology  and  Antiquites— Topography,  architecture, 
theatres,  temples,  social  customs,  funeral  monuments.  An  itinerary 
through  Greece  with  lectures  and  illustrations  from  photographs  and 
lantern  slides.    One  hour  attendance.    One  hour  credit.    Second  semester. 

Lees 

Sanskrit 

The  following  courses  in  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology  are  open 
to  advanced  and  graduate  students.  Although  they  are  intended  primarily 
for  graduate  students  in  either  ancient  or  modern  languages,  yet  they 
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may  be  profitably  pursued  by  any  advanced  and  aspiring  student  who 
desires  to  secure  a  broader  basis  for  special  study  in  his  chosen  linguistic 
field. 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  Sanskrit  is  to  give  the  student  such  a  knowledge 
of  basic  grammatical  forms  and  syntactical  structure  as  to  assist  him  greatly 
in  the  comprehension  and  mastery  of  similar  phenomena  in  all  our  European 
languages. 

1.  Beginners'  Course — Inflections  and  conjugations.  Whitney's 
Sanskrit  Grammar  and  interpretation  of  an  easy  text.  Two  hours  attend- 
ance.   Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Lees 

2.  Elementary  Sanskrit — Selected  readings  from  the  Nala  and  the 
Hitopadeca  as  given  in  Lanman's  Sanskrit  Reader.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Lees 

3.  Sanskrit — Selections  from  the  Hitopadeca  and  the  Manava  Dhar- 
macastra.     One  hour  attendance.     Two  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Lees 

4.  Sanskrit — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  hymns  of  the  Rig- 
Veda.     One  hour  attendance.     Two  hours  credit.     Second  semester. 

Lees 
Comparative  Philology 

The  courses  in  comparative  philology  do  not  require  or  presuppose  a 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

5.  The  Elements  of  Linguistic  Science — Comparative  philology  of 
the  more  familiar  divisions  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages. 
Lectures  and  discussions.  One  hour  attendance.  One  hour  credit.  First 
semester.  Lees 

6.  The  Elements  of  Linguistic  Science — 5  continued.  Second  sem- 
ester. 

HISTORY 

(See  American  History,  English  History  and  European  History) 

HISTORY  AND  CRITICISM  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

Professor  Dann  (Head  of  Department),  Associate    Professor    Hayden 

The  following  courses  have  to  do  with  the  principles  of  aesthetic  criticism, 
and  the  evolution  of  art  in  its  relation  to  nature,  to  science,  and  to  social 
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influences.    The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  discussions  in  class,  collateral 
reading,  and  preparation  of  papers  on  assigned  topics. 

1.  Interpretation  of  Art— This  course  is  introductory  to  the  general 
subject,  and  comprises  a  compendious  survey  of  the  chief  periods  in  the 
history  of  art,  together  with  practice  in  interpreting  pictu  res,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  decorative  designs.  It  is  intended  to  help  students  to  a 
sound  criticism  and  appreciation  of  works  of  art.  Examples  are  taken 
from  various  periods  and  schools.  Open  to  all  except  freshmen.  Two  hours 
attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Dann 

2.  Interpretation  of  Art— Course  1  continued.    Second  semester. 

3.  History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Art— A  study  of  classical  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  the  minor  arts.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours 
credit.    First  semester.  Dann 

4.  Christian  Art— From  the  decline  of  Rome  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
Moorish  architecture  and  decoration  are  also  considered  in  this  course. 
Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Dann 

5.  History  of  Italian  Art— From  Cimabue  to  Perugino.  Open  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors.  Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisite.  Three  hours  attend- 
ance.   Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Dann 

6.  History  of  Italian  Art— From  Raphael  to  Tintoretto.  Prerequisite: 
Course  5.    Three  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

Dann 

7.  Contemporary  Painting  and  Sculpture— A  study  of  the  aims, 
methods  and  technique  of  contemporary  artists.  Explanation  of  mediums 
and  technical  terms.  Discussion  of  important  art  movements  that  have 
influenced  the  work  of  modern  artists.  Comparison  of  contemporary 
national  schools.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Hayden 

[8.  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painters— Two  hours  attendance.  Two 
hours  credit.     Not  given  in  19U-1915.  Dann] 

9.  Cathedral  Architecture— A  study  of  the  construction  and  decora- 
tion of  Romanesque  and  Gothic  churches  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and 
England.  Open  to  all  except  Freshmen.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two 
hours  credit.    First  semester.  Dann 

10.  Modern  Architecture— The  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  is 
taken  up  and  discussed,  including  the  points  wherein  it  resembles  or  differs 
from  classical  architecture.    The  study  and  criticism  of  modern  buildings 
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of  architectural  pretensions  also  receives  some  attention.  Open  to  all 
except  Freshmen.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  Second 
semester.  Dann 

JURISPRUDENCE  AND  PUBLIC  LAW 

Professor  Hastings  (Head  of  Department),  Professor  Maxey 

GRADUATE   WORK 

Master  of  Arts — Complete  courses,  or  major  or  minor  courses,  are 
arranged  upon  application. 

Master  of  Laws — A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  must 
have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  this  University  or  from 
some  approved  law  school,  must  complete  an  additional  year's  work  of  at 
least  16  hours  a  week  in  the  College  of  Law  or  the  Graduate  College  or 
both,  and  must  present  a  suitable  thesis  embodying  the  result  of  original 
investigation  and  research.  Before  such  student  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
degree  he  must  complete  all  the  courses,  elective  as  well  as  required  offered 
in  the  College  of  Law  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

Jurisprudence 

1.  History  and  System  of  the  Common  Law — General  survey  of  the 
legal  system  of  English-speaking  countries;  courts,  their  organization  and 
jurisdiction.  Students  taking  this  course  should  have  had  English  History. 
Credited  in  the  College  of  Law.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours 
credit.     First  semester.  Hastings 

[2.  Roman  Law — History  and  Institutes.  Credited  in  the  College  of 
Law.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  First  semester.  Given 
in  1915-1916  and  alternate  years.  Maxey] 

3.  Analytical  and  Historical  Jurisprudence — Introduction  to  legal 
theory.  Credited  in  the  College  of  Law.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three 
hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Maxey 

Public  Law  and  Diplomacy 

1.  American  Constitutional  Law — Cases  on  constitutional  law. 
Credited  in  the  College  of  Law.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours 
credit.  First  semester.  Students  taking  this  course  should  have  had  Ameri- 
can History.  Hastings 
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2  American  Constitutional  Law— 1  continued.  Cases  on  consti- 
tutional law.  Prerequisite:  Course  1.  Credited  in  the  College  of  Law. 
Three  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.  Second  semester.  Hastings 

3  American  Administrative  Law  I— Law  of  public  officers;  extra- 
ordinary legal  remedies.  Credited  in  the  College  of  Law.  Two  hours 
attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Maxey 

4.  American  Administrative  Law  II-3  continued.  Taxation. 
Credited  in  the  College  of  Law.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit. 
Second  semester.  Maxey 

6.  International  Law  I— Credited  in  the  College  of  Law.  Three  hours 
attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Maxey 

7.  International  Law  II— Advanced  course.  Specific  problems  of  in- 
ternational law.  Credited  in  the  College  of  Law  to  students  who  do  not 
count  International  Law  I.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit. 
Second  semester.  Maxey 

[8.  European  Diplomacy— Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit. 
First  semester.    Given  in  1915-1916  and  alternate  years.  Maxey] 

9.  Comparative  Constitutional  and  Administrative  Law— Com- 
parative study  of  public  law  of  the  United  States,  England,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  First  semester. 
Given  in  19U-1915  and  alternate  years.  Maxey 

10.  American  Diplomacy— Organization.  Main  diplomatic  con- 
troversies.    Two  hours  attendance.     Two  hours  credit.     First  semester. 

Maxey 

11.  Seminary  on  Consular  Service— Admission  upon  consent  of  the 
instructor.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  Second  semester. 
Given  in  1 91  U-l  91 5  and  alternate  years.  Maxey 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Davis  {Head  of  Department) ,  Professor  Candy,  Professor  Engberg, 

Professor  Brenke,   Assistant  Professor  Johnson,   Miss  Runge,   Mrs. 

Grennan,  Mr.  Blumberg 

GRADUATE  WORK 

The  candidate  for  an  advanced  degree,  whether  mathematics  be  a  major 
or  a  minor,  must  have  completed  mathematics  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  7. 
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MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Second  Minor:  Differential  Equations,  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry, 
courses  5,  6,  22,  and  23. 

First  Minor:   In  addition  to  the  above,  courses  9,  9a,  20,  and  21. 

Major:  The  additional  requirements  are:  (1)  Selections,  approved  by 
the  head  of  the  department,  from  such  courses  in  advanced  mathematics, 
mathematical  physics,  astronomy  or  engineering  as  are  offered  during  the 
student's  residence;    (2)  a  thesis. 

DOCTOR   OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  candidate  must  have  not  only  an  extended  general  knowledge  of 
mathematics  on  the  basis  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  but  must  also  devote  special  attention  to  some  line  of  modern  research, 
consulting  both  standard  treatises  and  the  various  mathematical  journals. 
The  results  of  this  work  are  to  be  presented  and  discussed  from  time  to 
time  in  the  mathematical  seminary  and  finally  embodied  in  a  thesis. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  department  has  a  carefully  selected  library  to  which  additions  are 
constantly  made.  Leading  current  periodicals  are  kept  on  file,  and  of  these 
there  are  several  complete  sets. 

Seminary:  The  instructors  and  advanced  students  meet  the  first  and 
third  Wednesday  of  each  month,  4:30  to  6:00  p.  m.,  for  the  discussion  of 
current  literature,  the  presentation  of  the  results  of  investigations,  and 
the  solutions  of  assigned  problems.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  had 
one  year  of  mathematics  and  who  are  recommended  by  their  instructors. 

Requirements  for  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate — Major  (25  hours), 
courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  8,  9,  9a;  minor  (12  hours),  courses  1,  2,  8,  and,  if  possible, 
9  and  9a.  It  is  very  desirable  that  prospective  teachers  of  Mathematics 
should  add  all  or  part  of  courses  5,  7,  20.  They  will  thus  get  ideas  that  will 
vivify  their  teaching.  It  is  also  desirable  that  Physics  should  accompany 
Mathematics  even  if  to  do  so  the  amount  of  Mathematics  taken  be  dimin- 
ished. Three  points  entrance  credit  in  Algebra  and  three  points  in  Geometry 
are  necessary  to  enter  course  1. 

COURSES 

A.  Solid  Geometry — Prerequisite:  Five  points  high  school  credit, 
Four  hours  attendance.    Four  hours  credit.    First  semester. 
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la.  College  Algebra— Prerequisite:  Five  points  high  school  credit. 
Three  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    First  and  second  semesters. 

lb.  Trigonometry— Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit. 
First  and  second  semesters. 

Note— Courses  la  and  lb  are  primarily  for  students  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

1.  Algebra  and  Plain  Trigonometry— Prerequisite:  Six  points  high 
school  credit.  Five  hours  attendance.  Five  hours  credit.  First  and 
second  semesters. 

2.  Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus— Prerequisite:  Course  1  or  lb. 
Five  hours  attendance.    Five  hours  credit.    First  and  second  semesters. 

3.  Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus— 2  continued.  Five  hours 
attendance.    Five  hours  credit.    First  and  second  semesters. 

4.  Calculus— 3  continued.  Five  hours  attendance.  Five  hours  credit. 
First  and  second  semesters. 

5.  Differential  Equations— Prerequisite:  Course  4.  Three  hours 
attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Candy 

6.  Differential  Equations — 5  continued.    Second  semester. 

7.  Theory  of  Probability— Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours 
credit.    Second  semester.  Engberg 

8.  College  Algebra— Primarily  for  those  intending  to  teach  mathe- 
matics.   Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

Engberg 

9.  History  of  Mathematics— Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours 
credit.    Second  semester.  Candy 

9a.  Mathematical  Pedagogy— The  application  of  the  principles  of 
teaching  Mathematics  in  actual  class  work  in  the  Teachers  College  Train- 
ing School.    One  hour  credit.    First  and  second  semesters.  Hill 

10.  Advanced  Algebra— Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit. 
First  semester.  Engberg 

11.  Advanced  Algebra— 10  continued.    Second  semester. 

12.  Theory  of  Functions — Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours 
credit.    First  semester.  Brenke 

13.  Theory  of  Functions— 12  continued.    Second  semester. 

14.  Elliptic  Functions— Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit. 
First  semester.  Davis 
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15.  Elliptic  Functions — 14  continued.    Second  semester. 

16.  Harmonic  Analysis — Applied  to  the  Partial  Differential  Equations 
of  Mathematical  Physics.  Source  of  these  equations.  Methods  of  solution. 
Theory  of  Fourier's  series.  Other  series  of  normal  functions.  Solution. 
Three  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.        Brenke 

17.  Harmonic  Analysis — 16  continued.    Second  semester. 

18.  Mathematical  Logic — Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours 
credit.    First  semester.  Davis 

19.  Point  Sets—Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit.  Second 
semester.  Davis 

20.  Geometry  of  Position — Three  hours  attendnace.  Three  hours 
credit.    First  semester.  Johnson 

21.  Geometry  of  Position — 20  continued.    Second  semester. 

22.  Advanced  Analytical  Geometry — Prerequisite:  Course  5.  Three 
hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Candy 

23.  Advanced  Analytical  Geometry — 22  continued.  Second  sem- 
ester. 

24.  Modern  Geometry— Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit. 
First  semester.  Engberg 

25.  Modern  Geometry — 24  continued.    Second  semester. 

26.  Imaginaries  in  Geometry — Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours 
credit.    First  semester.  Davis 

27.  Imaginaries  in  Geometry — 26  continued.    Second  semester. 

28.  Differential  Geometry — Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours 
credit.    First  semester.  Davis 

29.  Differential  Geometry — 28  continued.    Second  semester. 

30.  Vector  Analysis — Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit. 
First  semester.  Davis 

31.  Statistics — Statistical  problems.  Interpretation  of  statistics.  This 
course  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  Political  Economy  28.  Pre- 
requisite: Courses  1  and  2.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit. 
First  semester.  Engberg 

32.  Insurance — Mathematical  principles  of  insurance,  especially  of 
life  insurance.  This  course  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  Political 
Economy  6.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  2.  Three  hours  attendance. 
Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Engberg 
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Biometry 


The  mathematical  theory  of  evolution.  A  mathematical  analysis  of 
botanical  and  biological  problems.  An  extended  knowledge  of  mathematics 
is  not  necessary,  although  of  great  aid.  The  work  is  intended  primarily  for 
advanced  students  in  the  natural  sciences  who  can  apply  this  work  to  their 
researches,  but  it  is  open  to  other  students. 

35.  A  Review  of  Preliminary  Mathematics— Followed  by  study  of 
various  frequency  curves  and  applications  to  individual  problems.  Two 
hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Engberg 

36.  A  Review  of  Preliminary  Mathematics— 35  continued.  Studies 
in  error  correlations  of  frequency  constants,  variation,  organic  correlation, 
regression,  heredity,  spurious  correlation  and  fixture  of  type.  Two  hours 
attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Engberg 

37.  Studies  in  Organic  and  Fraternal  Correlation  and  Problems 
in  Heredity— One  hour  attendance.  One  to  three  hours  credit.  First 
semester.  Engberg 

38.  Studies  in  Organic  and  Fraternal  Correlation  and  Problems 
in  Heredity — 37  continued.    Second  semester. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 

Major  John  Singleton  Switzer,  4th  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  Commandant 
{Head  of  Department) 

All  male  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  the  College  of  Engineering,  and  the  long  term  students  in  the 
School  of  Agriculture  are  required  forthwith  after  matriculation  to  take 
military  drill.  The  requirements  cover  four  semesters.  This  is  not  an 
elective  course,  but  has  been  made  a  requirement  by  rule  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska. 

The  work  of  the  military  department  embraces  practical  and  theoretical 
instruction  in  infantry  drill,  rifle  practice  and  music  for  the  band  men. 

Upon  graduation  students  who  have  held  cadet  commissions  receive  from 
the  Governor  of  Nebraska  commissions  in  the  State  National  Guard  re- 
serve list,  subject  to  assignment  to  duty  in  the  Guard. 

Students  who  have  had  drill  elsewhere  should  bring  with  them  proper 
credentials  in  order  that  they  may  receive  advance  credit  in  the  military 
department. 
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All  students  must  provide  themselves  with  the  prescribed  cadet  uniform, 
which  can  be  procured  in  Lincoln  for  about  twelve  dollars. 

The  Cadet  Band  is  organized  as  a  part  of  the  Cadet  Regiment.  Men 
will  be  assigned  to  the  band  upon  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Band 
and  the  Commandant  of  Cadets. 

Military  Drill 

REQUIRED   COURSES 

1.  First  Year  Military  Drill— Practical  and  theoretical.  Attendance 
four  hours  one-half  semester,  two  hours  one-half  semester.    One  hour  credit. 

2.  First  Year  Military  Drill — Practical  and  theoretical.  Attendance 
four  hours  one-half  semester,  two  hours  one-half  semester.  One  hour 
credit.    Follows  1. 

3.  Second  Year  Military  Drill — Practical  and  theoretical.  Attend- 
ance four  hours  one-half  semester,  two  hours  one-half  semester.  One  hour 
credit.    Follows  2. 

4.  Second  Year  Military  Drill — Practical  and  theoretical.  Attend- 
ance four  hours  one-half  semester,  two  hours  one-half  semester.  One  hour 
credit.    Follows  3. 

ELECTIVE    COURSES 

5.  Elective — For  men  who  have  had  one  semester  of  drill.  Theoretical. 
Two  hours  attendance  for  one-half  semester.    One  hour  credit. 

6.  Elective — Follows  course  5.  Theoretical.  Two  hours  attendance 
for  one-half  semester.    One  hour  credit. 

'    7.     Elective — Rifle    company.      By   permission   of   the   Commandant. 
Two  hours  attendance.    One  hour  credit. 

8.  Elective — Rifle  company.  By  permission  of  the  Commandant. 
Two  hours  attendance.    One  hour  credit. 

9.  Advanced — Prerequisites:  Four  semesters  drill  in  the  University 
or  equivalent.    Four  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit. 

10.  Advanced — Prerequisite:  Five  semesters  drill  in  the  University  or 
equivalent.    Four  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit. 

11.  Advanced — Prerequisites:  Six  semesters  drill  in  the  University 
or  equivalent.    Four  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit. 

12.  Advanced — Prerequisites:  Seven  semesters  drill  in  the  University 
or  equivalent.    Four  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit. 
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MUSIC 

(See  School  of  Fine  Arts) 

PHARMACOLOGY 

(See  "Physiology  and  Pharmacology") 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Wolfe  (Head  of  Department),  Professor  Alexander,  Professor 
Hinman,   Assistant  Professor   Hyde,   Mr.   Cornell,   Miss  Drake 

The  primary  aim  of  work  in  Philosophy  is  to  serve  as  an  organizing 
discipline  in  a  general  education,  and  to  correct  the  narrowness  often  inci- 
dent to  specialization.  It  is  an  efficient  means  for  the  development  of 
breadth,  balance,  culture,  and  maturity.  It  lies  nearer  today  than  ever 
before,  probably,  to  the  various  sciences,  social,  historical,  biological,  and 
physical,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  requirements  of  practical  life  on  the 
other.  Students  seeking  to  make  this  use  of  Philosophy  may  begin  with 
either  course  1,  course  3,  or  course  4  as  early  as  the  first  semester  of  the 
sophomore  year,  and  should  carry  a  course  each  semester  thereafter,  the 
complete  program  including  both  Psychology  and  General  Philosophy. 
Third  and  fourth  year  students  may  also  begin  their  work  in  Philosophy 
with  any  one  of  the  following  courses:  21,  30,  51.  After  the  first  intro- 
ductory semester,  courses  from  all  sub-groups  within  the  department  are 
equally  open  to  the  student. 

Another  very  important  aim  of  the  department  is  to  aid  in  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers.  Those  who  wish  to  secure  the  University 
Teachers'  Certificate  must  take  courses  1  and  2  in  Elementary  Psychology. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

The  department  as  now  organized  has  full  professors  representing  each 
main  division  of  the  subject.  It  is  well  supplied  with  library  and  labora- 
tory facilities,  and  is  enabled  to  offer  ample  facilities  for  graduate  work. 

Major  or  minor  courses  for  advanced  degrees  are  arranged  for  in  Psy- 
chology, in  Ethics,  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  and  in  History  of  Philosophy. 
No  special  statement  of  the  number  of  hours  required  either  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  or  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  need  be  made.  Courses 
are  outlined  for  each  individual  case  in  conformity  with  the  general  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  the  Graduate  Faculty.    Owing  to  the  nature  of  philos- 
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ophy  as  a  fundamental  discipline  in  touch  with  all  sciences,  graduate 
students  pursuing  majors  in  other  specialties  will  often  find  a  minor  in  Phil- 
osophy of  large  value. 

COURSES  PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  Elementary  Psychology — A  general  introductory  course,  including 
the  elements  of  descriptive,  physiological,  and  experimental  psychology. 
Designed  for  students  who  desire  more  than  one  semester  in  psychology. 
A  good  foundation  is  laid  in  two  semesters  for  further  studies  in  psychology, 
philosophy  or  education.  Botany  1  or  Zoology  1  should  precede  or  ac- 
company this  course.  Not  open  to  first  year  students.  Required  for  the 
Teachers'  Certificate.  Three  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  laboratory. 
Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Wolfe 

2.  Elementary  Psychology — 1  continued.    Second  semester. 

3.  Elementary  Psychology — A  briefer  course  in  general  psychology 
for  students  wishing  the  minimum  requirements  in  this  field.  Not  open  to 
first  year  students.  Three  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  laboratory.  Three 
hours  credit.     Second  semester.     Given  in  Summer  Session,  1914.    Hyde 

4.  Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive — Practice  in  logical  analysis,  the 
use  of  syllogism  and  inductive  methods,  and  detection  of  fallacies.  Three 
hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    First  and  second  semesters. 

Hinman 

I.  Psychology 

11.  Experimental  Psychology — Chiefly  laboratory  work.  The  student 
learns  to  manipulate  all  standard  apparatus,  and  becomes  somewhat  fam- 
iliar with  present  laboratory  problems.  Methods  of  investigation  and  of 
dealing  with  data  are  considered.  In  the  second  semester  about  half  of 
the  time  is  devoted  to  intensive  investigation  of  some  problem  begun  early 
in  the  year.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Wolfe 

12.  Experimental  Psychology — 11  continued.    Second  semester. 

13.  Genetic  Psychology — A  comparative  study  of  the  animal  mind. 
Readings  and  discussions  on  the  methods  of  investigation,  material  ac- 
cumulated, and  conclusions  reached.  Beginning  with  the  lowest  animals, 
evidences  of  intelligence  are  sought  in  several  representative  groups.  Effort 
is  made  to  realize  the  resemblances  and  differences  between  the  mind  of 
the  higher  animals  and  that  of  man.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours 
credit.    First  semester.  Wolfe 
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14  Genetic  Psychology-A  study  of  the  child  mind  in  development. 
Es^ntiaUy  a  course  in  the  evolution  of  the  individual.  The  class  surveys 
^material  of  "child  study"  on  infancy,  childhood,  and  adolescence,  re- 
viewTnormal  psychology,  and  studies  old  age.  A  few  weeks  are  given  to 
Trtain  typical  forms  of  abnormal  mind,  arrested  development  and  genius. 
Two  hours  attendance.   Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Wolfe 

16  Educational  Psychology-A  practical  study  of  the  factors  winch 
influence  the  development  of  body  and  mind.  May  be  applied  on  required 
hours  in  education.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  Second 
semester.     Given  in  Summer  Session,  1914.  wone 

18  Suggestion-A  survey  of  the  psychology  and  psycho-pathology  of 
suggestion  and  allied  phenomena.  Entrance  by  permission  of ^structor. 
Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Alexander 

II.  Ethics 

21.  Elementary  Ethics-A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
morals  and  their  application  to  the  everyday  problems  of  modern  life. 
Three  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester.    Wolfe 

23  Ethical  Theory— The  object  of  this  course,  running  for  two  years 
is  the  intensive  study  of  dominant  types  of  modern  ethical  systems.  Each 
semester  a  section  of  the  history  of  recent  ethical  debate  »  <*^  *» 
study,  and  the  relevant  classical  works  are  analyzed.  During  1915-1916 
the  development  of  intuitionism,  utilitarianism,  and  idealism  will  be  ex- 
amined, involving  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  Mart.neau,  Bentham. 
Mill,  Sidgwick,  Kant,  Green,  Bradley  and  Taylor.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Hinman 

24  Ethical  Theory— 23  continued.    Second  semester. 

25  Ethical  Theory-During  1914-1915  the  object  of  study  will  be 
the  evolution  of  man's  moral  nature  and  conduct,  and  the  evolutionary 
theory  of  ethics.  The  relation  of  this  theory  to  utilitarianism  and  to 
idealism  will  be  developed,  and  attention  given  to  the  writings  of  Darwin, 
Spencer,  Stephen,  Sutherland,  Westermarck,  Alexander,  Wundt,  and  Hob- 
house    Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester 

Hinman 

26.     Ethical  Theory— 25  continued.    Second  semester. 

III.  Metaphysics  and  Philosophy  of  Science 
30      Introduction  to  Philosophy-Develops  the  philosophical  con, 
ception  of  Reality  as  Mind,  and  applies  it  in  some  detail  to  the  interpretation 
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of  the  system  of  the  sciences.  Deals  with  such  ruling  ideas  as  those  of  mat- 
ter, force,  life,  heredity,  evolution,  purpose,  mind,  reason,  God.  Designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  scientific  and  general  student,  and  to  serve  also 
as  a  preparation  for  further  work  in  philosophy.  Lectures.  Three  hours 
attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    First  and  second  semesters.       Hinman 

30a.  Philosophical  Themes — Students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking 
course  30  may  mature  themselves  in  this  subject  and  secure  additional 
credit  by  preparing  papers  in  connection  with  assigned  topics,  and  carrying 
out  the  library  work  which  these  involve.  No  further  class  attendance. 
One  to  three  hours  credit.  Hinman 

33.  Advanced  Metaphysics— A  systematic  study  of  the  philosophical 
basis  of  contemporary  physics  with  special  reference  to  the  significance  of 
mechanical  explanation.  The  critical  discussions  of  such  men  as  Rankine, 
Mach,  Pearson,  and  Poincare  will  be  examined.  The  studies  of  the  course 
are  based  upon  Rey's  La  iheorie  de  la  physique  chez  les  physiciens  contem- 
porains.    Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Hinman 

34.  Advanced  Metaphysics — 33  continued.    Second  semester. 

37.  Logic  of  Science — Deals  with  the  nature  of  conception,  judgment, 
and  inference,  with  reference  both  to  general  philosophical  results  and  to 
the  methodology  of  science.  Bosanquet's  larger  Logic  is  the  basis  of  the 
course.    Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Hinman 

38.  Logic  of  Science — 37  continued.    Second  semester. 

IV.  Aesthetics 

41.  Philosophy  of  Criticism — Origin  and  development  of  the  different 
types  of  artistic  expression;  the  formation  and  significance  of  art  traditions; 
analysis  of  such  conceptions  as  naturalism,  symbolism,  realism,  idealism, 
classicism,  romanticism,  etc.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit. 
First  semester.  Alexander 

42.  Philosophy  of  Criticism — 41  continued.  History  of  aesthetic  criti- 
cism. Aristotle's  Poetics,  Longinus'  On  the  Sublime,  and  other  treatises, 
are  read  in  English.  (Course  41  not  necessarily  prerequisite.)  Two  hours 
attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Alexander 

43.  History  of  Culture — Historical  Phases  of  the  conception  of  culture: 
the  rise  of  culture  in  the  Mediterranean  basin,  with  especial  study  of  the 
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Graeco-Roman  ideal  of  enlightened  living,  Plato's  Repnblic.    ThreeWs 
attendance.    Three  hours  credit. 

a  a      HUtorv  of  Culture-The  culture  of  mediaeval  times  and  of  the 

Second  semester. 

V.  History  of  Philosophy 

51  History  of  Philosophy-Survey  of  the  principal  philosophical 
systems  in  thefr  development  and  relation  to  the  political  and  social  con<h- 
tfotol  their  times.    Three  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  -JJJtai 

^ptyi  pstcr 

52  History  of  Philosophy-51  continued.    Second  semester 

«  Greek  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy-Special  studies  in  the  lustory 
oflhiloSny  ^advanced  students.  One  session  weekly.  Jwojours 
credit.    First  semester.  ■ 

54.     Greek  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy-53  cont.nued.  Second  sem- 

^Z'  Modern  German  Philosophy-Rudolph  Eucken^  Reading  of  the 
text  in  German  will  be  required.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  ^credit. 
First  semester. 

56      Modern  German  Philosophy-55  continued.    Second  semester. 
57'     German  Idealism-Kant  and  Hegel.    First  semester  devoted  to 
the  Crit7cal"hilosophy.    Brief  study  of  background  of  Criticism  m  Enghsh 
EmplrSm;' careful  study  of  teachings  of  Kant's  three  Cnt,q^.  JVo 
hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Hmman 

58  German  Idealism-57  continued.  Development  of  Kantian  doc- 
J™  in  its  idealistic  phases  by  his  successors  briefly  traced;  culmination 
r/^Ltn  IdeaLm,  sJdied  at  length  in  Hegel's  Smaller^. 
Second  semester. 

57a  English  Empiricism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century-Mill  and 
Spencer  After  a  brief  study  of  Hume,  the  development  of  Emp.neism  will 
be  traced  fn  the  Associational  school,  and  its  culminating  phases  m  the 
Silosophical  views  of  John  Stuart  Mill  will  be  analyzed  in  de^  Two 
hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Hmman 

58a  English  Empiricism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century-57a  con- 
tinued.  Spencer's  Synthetic  Philosophy.   Second  semester. 
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VI.   History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion 

60.  Philosophy  of  Religion— Nature  and  meaning  of  religion  and 
grounds  of  religious  beliefs  in  view  of  the  rational  interpretation  of  the 
universe  made  by  modern  science  and  philosophy.  Origin  and  evolution  of 
religion,  the  psychology  of  religion,  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God 
modern  conceptions  of  God  and  Immortality.  One  hour  attendance  One 
hour  credit.    Second  semester.  Hinman 

61.  History  of  Religion— After  a  short  examination  of  the  origin  of 
religion  and  its  form  among  primitive  peoples  its  history  is  traced  at  some 
length  among  the  Aryans,  and  more  briefly  among  Chinese,  Japanese 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Semitic  races.  The  greater  religions  are  ana- 
lyzed in  order  to  explain  and  evaluate  the  philosophical  views  which  they 
involve.     Three  hours  attendance.     Three  hours  credit.     First  semester. 

Hinman 

62.  History  of  Religion  Among  the  Hebrews  (briefer  course)— 
Essentially  a  library  course  on  the  development  of  Israel's  religious  ideals 
as  reflected  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  interpreted  in  the  spirit 
and  by  the  methods  of  the  higher  criticism.  Open  only  to  students  who 
have  had  course  30  or  course  61,  or  other  work  of  equal  value  for  training 
to  critical  and  constructive  thinking  in  this  field.  Lectures,  conferences 
and  readings.    Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Hinman 

63.  Philosophy  and  Psychology  of  Religion— Advanced  course.    An 
extensive  survey  of  recent  literature  primarily  in  the  philosophy  of  religion 
and  in  the  psychology  of  religion  so  far  as  this  has  an  immediate  bearing 
upon  philosophical  issues.     Two  hours  attendance.     Two  hours  credit 
First  semester.  Hinman 

64.  Philosophy  and  Psychology  of  Religion— 63  continued.  Second 
semester. 

PRIMARILY  FOR   GRADUATES 

71.  Psychological  Seminary— The  year  will  be  given  to  the  study  of 
some  problem,  or  group  of  closely  allied  problems,  to  be  definitely  deter- 
mined by  the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  seminary.  Seniors  who  have 
had  1  and  2,  and  who  are  taking  11  or  12  may  elect  this  course.  During 
the  year  1914-1915  the  Psychology  of  Interest,  may  be  considered.  Two 
hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Wolfe 

72.  Psychological  Seminary— 71  continued.    Second  semester. 
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73  Ethical  Seminary-Study  of  special  problems  in  ethics.     Two 
hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Hinman 

74  Ethical  Seminary— 73  continued.    Second  semester. 

75.  Seminary  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics-Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Hinman 

76.  Seminary  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics-75  continued.  Second 
semester. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Professor  Clapp   {Head  of  Department),  Assistant  Professor  Gittings, 
Assistant  Professor  Park,  Instructors  Beghtol  and 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  practice  courses  in  physical  education  are  open,  as  electives,  to  men. 
No  student  may  take  work  in  the  department  without  regular  registration. 

Members  of  all  classes  in  physical  education  and  of  all  University  athletic 
teams  are  required  to  take  a  physical  examination  at  the  beginning  of  the 
college  year  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in  which  that  training  begins. 

Unless  excused,  all  women  are  required  to  take  physical  training  four 
days  per  week  for  the  first  two  years. 

The  general  health  of  all  women  is  carefully  looked  after  by  the  director 
of  the  women's  gymnasium  and  the  examining  physician  for  women 
Special  medical  gymnastics  is  arranged  for  those  whose  health  does  not 
permit  them  to  take  the  general  class  work. 

Men  are  required  to  wear  gray  Turner  trousers,  navy  blue  sleeveless 
jerseys  and  heelless  shoes.  Women  are  required  to  wear  uniform  gym- 
nasium suits,  which  should,  under  no  conditions,  be  ordered  before  con- 
sulting the  instructor. 

TEACHERS'   CERTIFICATE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  University  Certificate  in  Physical  Education  is  granted  to  graduates 
of  the  University  who  have  satisfied  all  the  special  requirements  given 
below  and  whose  work  in  general,  special  and  professional  subjects  has 
been  of  a  high  order.  Graduates  of  other  universities  and  of  colleges  of 
high  rank  may  receive  this  certificate  upon  the  same  terms  as  graduates 
of  this  institution.  Students  not  graduates  of  this  University  or  of  institu- 
tions of  equal  rank,  who  complete  this  course,  receive  statements  to  that 
effect  and  also  credit  toward  a  degree  for  their  work.     Requirements: 
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Rhetoric  1  and  2;  Chemistry  1  and  2;  Zoology  3a,  4a  and  7;  Anatomy  15 
and  16;  Physiology  1  and  2;  Philosophy  1  and  2;  Physical  Education 
(theory)  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  17,  18,  20,  39,  40,  41  and  42  for  both 
men  and  women  (except  5,  which  is  not  required  of  women);  Physical 
Education  (practice)  13,  14,  15,  16,  31,  and  32  for  men,  21,  22,  23,  24,  33 
and  34  for  women.  Ability  to  use  the  common  strokes  in  swimming  is 
also  required.  The  professional  work  for  the  certificate  should  be  taken 
with  other  undergraduate  studies. 

Physical  Education — Theory 

[2.  Physical  Diagnosis— Theory  and  practice  of  normal  and  abnormal 
physical  signs  of  the  thoracic  organs.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours 
credit.    Second  semester.    Not  given  in  191^-1915.  Clapp] 

3.  Anthropometry— History.  Measurements,-  their  statistical  and 
diagnostic  value.  Practice  in  taking  and  recording  measurements  and  in 
making  charts.  Laws  of  human  proportion.  Average,  mean,  and  ideal 
types.  Analysis  and  critical  inspection  of  measurements  and  personal 
histories  for  determining  fitness  for  gymnastic  work.  Two  hours  attendance 
Two  hours  credit.     First  semester.  Park 

4.  Applied  Anatomy— Muscles  and  their  relation  to  common  gym- 
nastic and  athletic  movements.  Presupposes  a  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
Two  hours  attendance.     Two  hours  credit.     Second  semester.  Park 

[5.  General  Athletic  Training— Theory  of  training  for  all  branches 
of  athletics.  Ancient  and  modern  methods  compared.  Diet,  sleep,  bathing 
and  rubbing.  One  hour  attendance.  One  hour  credit.  First  semester 
Not  given  in  19U-1915.  Clapp] 

7.  Kinesiology— Aims,  varieties  and  effects  of  gymnastic  movements. 
Swedish  and  German  methods.  Gymnastic  terminology.  Hygienic 
educative  and  recreative.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit' 
First  semester.  park 

8.  Physiology  of  Bodily  Exercise— Physiological  features  of  training, 
breathlessness,  fatigue  and  stiffness.  Testing  respiratory  movements  and 
circulation  before  and  after  exercises.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours 
credit.    Second  semester.  Clapp 

9.  Emergencies— First  aid  treatment  in  case  of  accidents,  such  as 
fractures,  dislocations,  wounds,  hemmorrhages,  poisoning  and  drowning. 
Bandaging,  nursing,  and  general  care  of  the  sick.  Recitations  and  demon- 
stration.    One  hour  attendance.     One  hour  credit.  Park 
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10  Medical  Gymnastics  and  Prescription  of  Exercise-Corrective 
gymnastics  as  applied  to  abnormal  conditions.  Special  lectures  to  women 
"HeMc  anatomy.  Massage.  Theory  and  practice.  Two  hours  attend- 
ance.   Two  hours  credit.     Second  semester. 

[11  History  and  Literature  of  Physical  Education-Ancient  and 
modern  literature  covered  by  assigned  readings,  digests  reports  discussions 
and  lectures.     One  hour  attendance.     One  hour  credit.     First  semester.] 

[12.  Methods  and  Equipment  of  a  Department-Gymnasium  and 
athletic  field;  construction,  equipment,  organization,  rules  and  manage- 
ment. One  hour  attendance.  One  hour  credit.  Second  semester.  Not 
given  in  1914-1915. 

[17.  Methods  in  Teaching-(Consult  before  registering).  Two  hours 
attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.    Not  gv.cn  ™^Jj5" 

[18.  Methods  in  Teaching-17  continued.  Second  semester.  Not 
given  in  19H-1915.] 

20  Track  Athletics-The  technique  of  standard  track  and  field 
events  and  systematic  preparation  for  indoor  and  outdoor  contests.  Prac- 
ice-Prope/form  in  events  mentioned  above;  and  general  physica work 
for  training  purposes.  Two  hours  theory.  Four  hours  practice  and ^out- 
side readings.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Clapp,  Weed 

[39  Playgrounds-Philosophy  of  play.  Aims  and  purposes  of  the  play 
ground.  Organization,  construction,  equipment,  administration  and  man- 
agement Playground  activities;  games,  festivals,  and  social  work.  Lec- 
"readings^'reports  and  practice.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours 
credit.    First  semester.    Not  given  in  19U-1915  „?**' 

[40.     Playgrounds-39   continued.     Second  semester.     Not  given    xn 

19H-1915.} 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 

41      Personal  Hygiene-Chemistry  of  Digestion;  Foods,  their  sources, 

digestibility  and  value;    standard  diet  tables;    stimulants  and  narcotics; 

resp  "and  circulation;  bathing  and  clothing;  care  of  the  eye;,  exercise 

audits  effect  on  the  system;    sleep  and  recreation;    special  hygiene  and 

^Physical  Training-The  equivalent  of  Physical  Education  21  or  Physical 
EducS  n  2  for'young  women.  Practice  work  for  men  in  Physic^ 
Education^  and  15.    Five  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  lecture.    Three 
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three-fourths  hour  periods  in  physical  training,  and  outside  readings. 
Three  hours  credit.  (Regular  floor  classes  in  Physical  Education  21,  23, 
or  25  may  be  substituted  for  above  floor  section.  One  hour  of  credit  in 
above  course  will  apply  towards  the  four  hours  required  of  all  young  women, 
in  Physical  Education,  or  all  young  men  excused  from  Military  Drill  and 
required  to  substitute  Physical  Education  in  lieu  of  same.) 

Clapp,  Park,  Beghtol 
42.  Hygiene— 41  continued.  Public  hygiene  and  sanitation;  infections 
and  contagions;  diseases,  their  transmission  and  prophylaxis;  heating; 
lighting;  ventilation;  drainage;  plumbing;  immediate  and  final  sewage 
disposal.  Physical  Training— The  equivalent  of  22,  24,  or  26  for  young 
women.    Practice  work  for  men  in  14  and  16.        Clapp,  Park,  Beghtol 

Physical  Education — Practice 

MEN — FIRST  YEAR 

13.  Gymnastics— (a)  Light  Gymnastics,  free-hand  body  building, 
dumb-bells  and  wands. 

(6)  Heavy  Gymnastics— Elementary  apparatus  work  and  parallel  bars, 
side  and  long  horse,  buck,  vaulting  and  horizontal  bars  and  tumbling. 

(c)  Recreative  Gymnastics— Games  and  contests.  Three  hours  attend- 
ance.    One  hour  credit.     First  semester.  

14.  Gymnastics— 13  continued,  (a)  Light  Gymnastics— Continuation 
of  previous  semester's  work,  Indian  clubs  and  elementary  gymnastic 
dancing. 

(6)  Heavy  Gymnastics — Continuation  of  previous  semester's  work. 

(c)  Recreative  Gymnastics— Continuation  of  previous  semester's  work. 
Boxing  and  wrestling.     Second  semester. 

Students  who  have  registered  and  received  credit  for  courses  13  or  14 
will  not  hereafter  be  allowed  to  re-register  for  the  same  course. 

MEN — SECOND  YEAR 

15.  Gymnastics— Advanced  light  and  heavy  gymnastics.  Games  and 
contests.  Wrestling  and  fencing.  Courses  open  to  men  who  have  com- 
pleted Physical  Education  Courses  13  and  14  or  their  equivalent.  Three 
hours  attendance.     One  hour  credit.     First  semester. 

X6.     Gymnastics— 15  continued.    Second  semester. 
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31.  Leaders'  Class— Members  must  be  proficient  in  all  forms  of  gym- 
nastics. Consult  instructor  before  registering.  One  hour  credit.  First 
semester.  Clapp, 

32.  Leaders'  Class— 31  continued.    Second  semester. 

WOMEN — FIRST  YEAR 

21.  Light  Gymnastics— Swedish  gymnastics.  Correction  of  improper 
walking  and  standing  positions.  Elementary  dancing  and  gymnastic  games. 
Lectures  in  personal  hygiene.  Four  half-hours  attendance.  One  hour 
credit.    First  semester.  Beghtol 

22.  Light  Gymnastics— 21  continued.  Elementary  work  on  balance 
beams,  spring  boards,  stall  bars,  booms,  ropes,  etc.  Four  half-hours  at- 
tendance.   One  hour  credit.    Second  semester. 

WOMEN — SECOND  YEAR 

23.  Light  Gymnastics— Military  marching.  German  gymnastics, 
dumb-bells,  wands,  and  Indian  clubs.  Elementary  exercises  on  horse, 
parallel  bars,  flying  rings  and  buck.  Athletic  and  gymnastic  games.  Folk 
and  artistic  dancing.  Four  half-hours  attendance.  One  hour  credit.  First 
semester. 

24.  Light  Gymnastics— 23  continued.  Basket-ball,  indoor  baseball, 
field  hockey  and  tennis.    Four  half-hours  attendance.    One  hour  credit. 

25.  Normal  Course— This  brief  course  of  Normal  Training  in  Physical 
Education  is  planned  primarily  for  students  of  the  Teachers  College  who 
wish  to  teach  elementary  gymnastics  or  playground  work  in  connection 
with  other  high  or  grade  school  work.  Announcement  will  be  made  later 
regarding  a  supplementary  course  to  be  offered  in  1914-1915.  Practice  in 
Swedish  and  German  gymnastics;  apparatus  and  folk  dancing;  instruction 
in  indoor  and  outdoor  gymnastics;  games  and  athletics;  the  general  theory 
of  gymnastics  and  the  physiological  reasons  for  different  types  of  exercises 
will  be  discussed,  and  opportunity  offered  for  practice  in  teaching  gym- 
nastics. Work  in  this  normal  course  will  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  usual  courses  21,  22,  23  and  24,  required  of  all  young  women,  and 
credit  will  apply  towards  the  four  hours  required  of  all  young  women  for 
graduation.  Attendance  three  three-fourths  hours  per  week.  One  hour 
credit.  Park 

26.  Normal  Course— 25  continued.    Second  semester. 
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29.  Advanced  Heavy  Gymnastics — Open  only  to  those  who  have 
attained  proficiency  in  heavy  gymnastics.  Three  hours  attendance.  One 
hour  credit.     First  semester.  Clapp, 

30.  Advanced  Heavy  Gymnastics — 29  continued.     Second  semester. 

33.  Light  and  Heavy  Gymnastics  (For  Normal  Training  students 
only) — Advanced  Swedish  gymnastics  on  stall  bars,  boom,  parallel  bars, 
ropes,  poles,  etc.  Swedish  song-games,  folk  and  aesthetic  dancing.  Indoor 
baseball,  tennis,  basket-ball  and  swimming.  Six  hours  attendance.  Two 
hours  credit.  Park, 

34.  Light  and  Heavy  Gymnastics  (For  Normal  Training  students 
only) — 33  continued.  Advanced  work  with  dumb-bells,  wands  and  Indian 
clubs.  Advanced  apparatus  work  on  horse,  parallel  bars,  flying  and  travel- 
ing rings,  spring  board,  buck,  etc.  Fencing.  Six  hours  attendance.  Two 
hours  credit. 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Skinner  (Head  of  Department),  Professor  Moore,  Professor  Almy, 
Associate  Professor  Tuckerman,  Mr.  Tool,  Mr.  McComb,  Mr.  Spencer 

Two  distinct  series  of  courses  are  offered  in  physics  to  undergraduates. 
They  differ  in  the  requirements  for  admission  and  in  the  thoroughness  of 
the  work. 

The  first  series  (1,  2,  3,  4)  is  prescribed  for  engineering  students.  It  cul- 
minates in  5  and  6  for  electrical  engineering,  with,  in  addition,  17  and  18 
for  those  taking  a  major  in  physics  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
It  is  open  to  students  who  have  two  points  entrance  credit  in  physics,  or 
sixty  university  hours. 

The  second  series  (11,  12,  13,  14)  is  designed  for  those  desiring  to  study 
physics  from  a  more  purely  philosophical — less  mathematical — standpoint, 
and  in  its  relation  to  other  sciences  and  to  natural  phenomena.  It  is  open 
to  the  students  of  any  college  who  have  completed  their  college  entrance 
requirements. 

For  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate,  courses  1,  2,  3,  4  (three  hours 
each),  15  and  16;  or  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16  are  required  for  a  major  in 
physics.  For  a  minor  15  and  16  may  be  dropped  from  the  requirement  for 
a  major. 

GRADUATE   WORK 

For  graduate  students  instruction  is  given  in  both  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental physics.  Lectures  are  given  in  the  general  theoretical  branches  and 
are  offered  on  special  topics  in  which  the  lecturer  is  immediately  interested. 
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In  theoretical  physics  courses  21,  22,  23,  24  are  given  in  a  sequence  of 
four  semesters  with  four  hours  lecture  weekly,  while  the  others  are  given 
as  the  occasion  demands. 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  the  candidate  may  offer  simply  a  major 
in  physics,  but  is  advised  to  offer  also  a  minor  in  mathematics.  In  addition 
to  a  completed  investigation  a  fair  knowledge  of  theoretical  physics  is 
expected.  For  attaining  this  degree  two  years  graduate  work  is  usually 
necessary. 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  the  same  progress  beyond  the 
Master's  as  that  represents  over  the  baccalaureate  is  required.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  work  in  physics  and  mathematics  the  candidate  must  offer  also 
a  minor  in  either  chemistry,  astronomy  or  philosophy. 

General  Physics 

COURSES  PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  General  Physics — Mechanics  of  solids  and  fluids.  Two  hours  lecture 
with  illustrative  experiments  and  one  recitation.  Three  hours  laboratory. 
Three  hours  credit.    First  semster.  Almy,  McComb,  Spencer 

2.  General  Physics — Heat  and  sound.    As  in  1.    Second  semester. 

3.  General  Physics — Electricity.  This  course  extends  into  the  second 
semester.  Two  hours  lecture  with  illustrative  experiments.  Three  hours 
laboratory.    Two  or  three  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Almy,  Moore,  Spencer 

4.  General  Physics — Electricity  and  light.  Prerequisite:  Course  3. 
As  in  3.    Second  semester. 

5.  Problems  in  Electricity — (Taken  with  course  4,  but  not  preceding 
it.)    Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

Tuckerman 

6.  Electrical  Measurements— (Prerequisite:  Courses  3  and  5.) 
Eight  hours  laboratory.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Tuckerman 

11.  Arts  Course  in  General  Physics — Mechanics  and  heat.  For 
the  nature  of  this  course  and  conditions  for  admission  see  above.  Three 
hours  lecture  with  illustrative  experiments  and  one  recitation.  Three  hours 
laboratory.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.     Skinner,  Tool,  Spencer 

12.  Arts  Course  in  General  Physics — Electricity,  acoustics,  and  light. 
Prerequisite:  Course  11.  A  continuation  of  11.  Three  hours  credit. 
Second  semester. 
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18.  Advanced  Physics  for  Arts  Students— This  is  designed  to  follow 
courses  11  and  12.  Three  hours  lecture.  Three  hours  laboratory.  Three 
hours  credit.    First  semester.  Skinner,  Tool 

14.  Advanced  Physics  for  Arts  Students— A  continuation  of  13. 
Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

15.  Teachers'  Special  Methods  in  Physics— Discussion  of  methods 
and  procedure  in  teaching  high  school  physics.  Guiding  principles  in  the 
selection  and  adaptation  of  subject-matter  and  laboratory  exercises.  Choice 
of  apparatus  and  supplies.  Equipment  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
laboratory.  Difficulties  of  physics  teaching  in  high  schools  generally.  Such 
understanding  and  organization  in  the  teaching  procedure  as  may  reason- 
ably assure  successful  teaching  service  from  the  outset.  Prerequisite: 
Courses  11,  12,  13,  14.  Two  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  laboratory. 
Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.    Given  in  Summer  Session,  1914. 

Brownell 
156.  Teachers'  General  Course  in  Physics— The  selection  and  work- 
ing of  experiments  to  constitute  a  year's  course  in  high  schools — qualitative 
and  quantitative  for  both  laboratory  and  lecture  table.  Organization  of  the 
subject-matter  to  be  taught  in  connection  with  such  experiments.  Parts 
of  the  subject  presenting  special  teaching  difficulties  in  high  school  work 
given  careful  exposition.  The  laboratory  work  a  series  of  exercises  funda- 
mental in  the  teaching  process.  Two  hours  attendance.  Four  hours  labora- 
tory.   Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.    Given  in  Summer  Session,  1914. 

Brownell 

16.  Teachers'  Laboratory  Course  in  Physics — A  semester  of  teaching 
of  classes  in  high  school  physics  under  closest  critical  supervision.  Involves 
(a)  class  management,  preparation  for  class  instruction,  making  of  lesson 
plans,  review  of  examination  papers,  provision  for  desk  experiments;  (6) 
direction  of  the  laboratory  work  of  sections  of  high  school  physics  classes, 
with  care  of  the  laboratory  and  its  supplies,  preparation  in  advance  for 
the  experimental  work,  assistance  to  pupils  at  the  tables,  and  review  of 
laboratory  papers  handed  in.  To  follow  or  in  connection  with  Physics  15. 
Two  hours  conference.  Five  hours  laboratory,  or  five  hours  teaching.  One 
or  two  hours  credit.    First  and  second  semesters.  Brownell 

17.  Exact  Physical  Measurements— In  heat,  the  determination  of 
freecing  and  boiling  points;  in  electro-chemistry,  the  study  of  electrolysis, 
conductivities,  electromotive  forces  and  electrolytic  polarization;  in  optics, 

he  use  of  the  spectroscope,  diffraction  grating,  interferometer,  polariscope 
nd  accessories.    Open  to  students  who  are  taking  special  work  in  physics, 
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chemistry,  or  astronomy — the  experiments  being  selected  to  fit  the  demands 
of  their  specialty.  One  hour  reading.  Six  hours  laboratory.  Three  hours 
credit.    First  semester.  Moore 

18.  Exact  Physical  Measurements— As  in  17.    Second  semester. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND   GRADUATES 

19.  Advanced  Experimental  Physics — Exact  determination  of  physi- 
cal constants,  requiring  a  careful  duplication  of  some  classic  experiments  in 
physics,  in  which  a  single  experiment  is  expected  to  cover  a  period  of  about 
one  semester,  or  an  introduction  to  research.  Fifteen  hours  laboratory. 
Five  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Skinner,  Moore,  Almy 

20.  Advanced  Experimental  Physics — As  in  19.    Second  semester. 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

Research— Original  investigation  of  some  problem  in  physics.  No  time 
limit  imposed.    Less  than  fifteen  hours  a  week  is  not  advisable. 

Skinner,  Moore 

Theoretical  Physics 

PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

21.  Dynamics  of  Discrete  Particles — Formal  development  of  the 
general  principles  of  mechanics:  D'Alembert's  Principle;  Gauss'  Principle 
of  Least  Constraint;  Hamilton's  Principle  of  Least  Action;  La  Grange's 
Equations;  Hamilton's  Canonical  Equations;  applications  to  special  prob- 
lems.   Four  hours  lecture.    Four  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Tuckerman 

22.  Elasticity  and  Hydrodynamics — Elasticity:  Deformations  of 
homogeneous  media,  isotropic  and  crystalline;  vibrations  of  isotropic 
media;  applications  to  special  problems.  Hydrodynamics-,  irrotational 
and  vortex  motions;  scaler  and  vector  potentials;  application  to  mechanical 
theories  of  electromagnetic  phenomena.    21  continued.    Second  semester. 

Tuckerman 

23.  Electricity  and  Magnetism — The  fundamental  equations  of  Max- 
well, applied  to  the  theory  of  Static,  Stationary,  Quasistationary,  and 
Kinetic  Electromagnetic  fields.  A  short  outline  of  Vector  Analysis  and 
Quaternions  (Hamiltonian  and  Continental  Notations)  is  given  as  an  in- 
troduction.   Four  hours  attendance.     Four  hours  credit.     First   semester. 

Tuckerman 
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24.  Electro-Optics — Electromagnetic  oscillations  and  their  application 
to  the  theory  of  light.    23  continued.    Second  semester.        Tuckerman 

25.  Thermodynamics — Development  of  the  principles  of  thermody- 
namics from  the  two  "fundamental  laws."  Two  hours  credit.  One  sem- 
ester. Skinner 

26.  Heat  Radiation — Thermodynamic  theory  of  radiation.  Two  hours 
lecture.    Two  hours  credit.    One  semester.  Skinner 

27.  Theory  of  Sound — Theory  of  small  oscillation  of  strings,  bars, 
and  air  columns;  propagation  of  sound.    Three  hours  credit.    One  semester. 

Almy 

28.  Optics — Theory  of  ray  systems;  application  to  optical  instruments. 
Three  hours  credit.    One  semester.  Skinner 

29.  Thermo-  and  Electro-Chemistry— Three  hours  credit.  One 
semester.  Moore 

30-31.  Theory  of  Changes  of  Physical  State  and  Chemical  Con- 
stitution of  Bodies — Two  hours  credit.    First  and  second  semesters. 

Moore 

32.  Electric  Conduction  in  Gases — Faraday's  law;  ionic  velocities; 
cathode  rays;  radioactivity;  electron  theory.  Two  hours  credit.  One 
semester.  Skinner 

Physical  Colloquium— Instructors  and  graduate  students  meet  weekly 
for  presentation  of  short  papers  on  the  progress  of  their  investigations  and 
those  reported  in  current  periodicals. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PHARMACOLOGY 

Professor  Lyman  (Head  of  Department),  Mr.  Thompson,  Doctor  Stevens 

Graduate  work  in  physiology  and  pharmacology  is  open  to  those  students 
who  have  completed  courses  1  and  2  or  3  as  described  below  and  who  have 
had  sufficient  training  in  related  branches  and  in  the  languages.  Work 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must 
be  research  of  such  a  type  as  to  merit  publication  in  the  standard  journals. 
The  time  necessary  in  each  case  is  that  required  by  the  Graduate  College. 
Candidates  will  consult  with  the  head  of  the  department  before  registering. 

COURSES  PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  General  Animal  Physiology— A  consideration  of  the  facts  and 
theories  underlying  the  functions  of  muscle  and  nerve,  of  secretion,  diges- 
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tion,  absorption,  blood  and  lymph,  circulation,  respiration,  animal  heat, 
metabolism,  the  central  nervous  system,  special  senses,  and  reproduction. 
A  combined  lecture,  demonstration,  and  laboratory  course.  Three  hours 
attendance.    Four  hours  laboratory.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Lyman,  Thompson 

2  General  Animal  Physiology— 1  continued.  Three  hours  attend- 
ance.   Four  hours  laboratory.    Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

3.  Advanced  Human  Physiology— The  physiology  of  the  central 
and  the  peripheral  nervous  systems,  and  the  organs  of  special  sense.  Three 
hours  attendance.  Four  hours  laboratory.  Three  hours  credit.  First 
semester. 

4.  The  Physiology  of  Reproduction— This  course  is  intended 
primarily  for  teachers  and  social  workers  but  is  open  to  all  students.  The 
most  important  problems  considered  are  the  following.  The  anatomy, 
physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  sexual  organs.  What  should  be  taught 
children  at  different  ages  and  how  the  subject  should  be  presented.  The 
responsibility  of  the  teacher  to  the  child  and  to  the  home.  The  physiological 
and  sociological  importance  of  venereal  diseases,  methods  of  infection  and 
prevention  and  their  relation  to  alcoholism.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two 
hours  laboratory.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Lyman 

6  General  Pharmacology— A  course  designed  for  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  biology  who  wish  a  general  knowledge  of  the  physiological  action 
of  drugs.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  experimental 
study  of  the  physiological  and  pathological  changes  induced  by  the  nar- 
cotics and  habit  producing  drugs.  The  course  closes  with  a  discussion  of 
patent  medicines  and  fakes  in  general.  No  prerequisites.  Two  hours 
attendance.    Three  hours  laboratory.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

Lyman,  Day 

10.  Materia  Medica— A  didactic  and  laboratory  study  of  the  origin, 
natural  history,  preparations,  and  methods  of  using  individual  drugs. 
For  students  of  dentistry.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  laboratory. 
Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Stevens,  Lyman 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  COMMERCE 

Professor  Le  Rossignol  (Head  of  Department),  Professor  Virtue,  Assistant 
Professor  Stephens,  Assistant  Professor  Martin,  Dr.  England 

UNDERGRADUATE  WORK 

Order  of  Studies — Students  who  can  take  but  one  course  in  Political 
Economy  are  advised  to  take  course  1.  Those  who  expect  to  take  several 
courses  may  begin  with  course  1,  which  is  prerequisite  to  all  but  courses  3, 
4,  5,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  13;  or  they  may  begin  with  some  of  these  more 
descriptive  courses,  which  give  a  good  preparation  for  course  1. 

Major  and  Minor  Requirements — Students  taking  a  major  (24  hours) 
in  Political  Economy  are  required  to  take  courses  1,  2,  9,  10,  15  and  16, 
and  are  advised  to  take  also  courses  19,  24,  25,  26,  31,  and  35.  Students 
taking  a  minor  (15  hours)  in  Political  Economy  are  required  to  take  courses 
1  and  2. 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

The  Regents  have  authorized  the  creation  of  the  School  of  Commerce  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  professional  training  to  students  preparing  for  a 
business  career,  for  employment  in  certain  branches  of  the  public  service 
and  for  the  work  of  teaching  Political  Economy  and  Commerce  in  high 
schools  and  colleges.  Special  courses  are  provided  in  Accounting,  Business 
Administration  and  Business  Law.  Copies  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 

Vocational  Training — Many  of  the  courses  in  Political  Economy  are  of 
special  value  to  students  preparing  for  agriculture,  engineering,  law, 
journalism,  the  public  service,  insurance,  banking,  or  other  lines  of  business 
activity,  and  students  should  plan  their  courses  in  consultation  with  the 
instructors  of  the  Department  with  such  ends  in  view. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  are  required  to  complete 
at  least  one  year's  work  and  to  present  a  satisfactory  thesis,  showing 
ability  to  carry  on  independent  investigation  and  to  assemble  the  results. 
A  candidate  may  give  all  of  his  time  to  economic  studies  or  he  may  offer 
a  major  (18  hours)  in  one  department  and  a  minor  (12  hours)  in  another. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  required  to  com- 
plete at  least  the  equivalent  of  three  years  work  after  taking  the  Bachelor's 
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degree,  or  two  years  work  after  the  Master's  degree,  but  the  degree  will 
not  be  granted  unless  the  candidate  attains  a  satisfactory  standard  of 
scholarship,  irrespective  of  time  of  residence  or  study.  In  addition  to  his 
major  course,  which  should  represent  about  three-fifths  of  the  total  work, 
the  candidate  may  offer  either  one  minor  or  two.  Candidates  taking  a 
major  in  Political  Economy  are  usually  advised  to  take  minors  in  History, 
Political  Science,  Philosophy,  Geography  or  other  subjects  more  or  less 
closely  related  to  the  major.  In  every  case  a  thesis  is  required,  embodying 
the  results  of  an  original  investigation. 

The  University  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  graduate  study  and 
research.  Several  important  libraries  are  accessible  to  students,  and  there 
is  no  lack  of  promising  fields  of  investigation,  particularly  along  lines  of 
public  and  private  finance,  economic  history  of  Nebraska  and  the  West  in 
general,  agricultural  conditions,  commercial  relations  and  problems  of 
capital  and  labor.  The  Department  offers  a  number  of  special  courses, 
and  these  may  be  supplemented  by  allied  courses  in  other  departments. 

COURSES  PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1.  Principles  of  Political  Economy— Elementary  course.  Prelim- 
inary view  of  the  subject.  Intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  more  special 
courses  offered  in  the  Department.  The  industrial  organization  of  society; 
development  of  natural  resources;  occupations  and  the  division  of  labor; 
production,  exchange  and  distribution  of  wealth;  utility  and  value;  wages, 
interest,  rent  and  profits;  money  and  credit;  rise  and  fall  of  prices  and  the 
cost  of  living;  transportation;  domestic  and  foreign  commerce;  protection 
and  free  trade;  trusts  and  trade  unions;  state  and  municipal  ownership; 
socialism.  (This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  of  the  following  except  courses 
3,  4,  5,  9,  10,  11,  12  and  13.)  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours 
credit.  '  First  and  second  semesters.  Four  sections  in  the  first  semester 
and  two  in  the  second.     Given  in  Summer  Session,  1914. 

LeRossignol,  Virtue,  Stephens,  England 

2.  Money  and  Banking— Origin  of  money;  early  forms  of  currency; 
metallic  money;  credit  money;  monetary  history  of  the  United  States; 
bimetallism;  the  gold  standard;  relation  of  money  and  credit  to  the  general 
level  of  prices;  nature  and  use  of  credit;  domestic  and  foreign  exchange; 
history  and  theory  of  banking;  banking  systems  of  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, France  and  Canada;  national,  state  and  private  banks;  proposals 
for  banking  reform.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit.  First 
and  second  semesters.  LeRossignol,  England 
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2a.  Practical  Banking — A  course  in  banking  practice,  treating  of 
the  actual  operations  of  the  various  departments  of  a  bank.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  classification  of  loans,  collateral,  investments,  domestic 
and  foreign  exchange,  bank  accounts  and  the  relation  of  banks  to  their 
customers  and  correspondents.  Course  2  prerequisite.  Two  hours  attend- 
ance.    Two  hours  credit.     Second  semester.  Martin,  England 

3.  Geography  of  Commerce — A  general  survey  of  the  fundamental 
conditions  and  human  agencies  affecting  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment, followed  by  a  careful  study  of  the  natural  resources,  industries,  pro- 
ducts and  commerce  of  each  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.  Em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  localization  of  industry  and  the  consequent  com- 
mercial relations  between  countries.  (For  a  discussion  of  the  physical  basis 
of  commerce  attention  is  called  to  courses  5  and  6  of  the  Department  of 
Geography).  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  First  semester. 
Given  in  Summer  Session,  1914.  Stephens 

4.  American  Industries — A  study  of  typical  agricultural,  extractive, 
and  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States.  After  tracing  the 
principal  raw  materials  from  the  producer  to  the  factory,  the  various  pro- 
cesses involved  in  manufacturing  finished  products  are  outlined.  Then  the 
finished  products  are  traced  to  the  consumer,  great  emphasis  being  laid 
upon  marketing  and  shipping  problems.  Some  of  the  industries  are  covered 
by  lectures  by  the  instructor  and  some  by  co-operative  topical  work  on  the 
part  of  the  students.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  Second 
semester.  Stephens 

5.  Principles  of  Accounting — An  introductory  course  designed  to 
furnish  such  a  knowledge  of  accounting  as  will  be  of  value  to  the  business 
manager  and  will  also  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  work  of  the  professional 
accountant.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  essential  features  of  bookkeep- 
ing, such  as  the  principles  of  debit  and  credit,  the  various  kinds  of  accounts 
and  their  relation  to  each  other,  the  character  and  purpose  of  financial 
statements,  and  the  like.  A  study  is  made  of  accounting  principles  and 
methods  as  illustrated  in  the  accounts  of  mercantile,  industrial  and  financial 
concerns.  Two  hours  lecture.  Four  hours  laboratory.  Three  hours  credit. 
First  semester.  Martin 

5a.  Principles  of  Accounting — A  continuation  of  course  5.  Some 
practice  will  also  be  given  in  the  designing  of  accounting  systems  and  in 
the  preparation  of  commercial  and  industrial  statistics  for  the  purpose  of 
accurate  business  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Course  5.  Two  hours  lecture. 
Four  hours  laboratory.    Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester.       Martin 
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56.  Advanced  Accounting— A  course  in  advanced  accounting  theory 
supplemented  by  practice  in  the  solution  of  problems  selected  from  C.  P.  A. 
examinations  in  various  states.  Some  of  the  special  topics  considered  are: 
the  valuation  of  assets;  capital  vs.  revenue  expenditures;  good-will;  depre- 
ciation; reserves  and  reserve  funds;  sinking-funds;  realization  and  liquida- 
tion accounts;  insolvency  accounts;  executorship  accounts;  dissolution  of 
partnership;  consolidation,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Courses  5  and  5a.  Two 
hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Martin 

5c.  Advanced  Accounting— This  is  a  continuation  of  course  56.  In 
addition  to  the  topics  mentioned,  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  accounts 
of  municipalities  and  other  governmental  bodies,  and  of  public  institutions. 
Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.         Martin 

5d.  Auditing— The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  auditor;  the 
methods  of  conducting  various  kinds  of  audits  and  their  respective  values; 
the  preparation  of  the  auditor's  report,  its  content  and  value;  the  auditor's 
certificate.  Prerequisite:  course  56.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours 
credit.    First  semester.  Martin 

he.  Cost  Accounting— The  nature  and  purpose  of  cost  accounts  and 
their  relation  to  the  commercial  and  financial  accounts  of  a  concern.  A 
careful  study  will  be  made  of  each  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  cost  of 
the  finished  product:  the  purchase,  handling  and  distribution  of  raw  ma- 
terials; the  distinction  between  productive  and  unproductive  labor;  time- 
keeping and  the  apportionment  of  labor;  the  items  entering  into  overhead 
expense,  or  "burden"  and  the  various  methods  of  apportioning  these  to 
the  finished  product.  The  relation  of  cost  accounts  to  efficient  management 
will  receive  special  attention  throughout  the  course.  Prerequisite:  Courses 
5  and  5a.    Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

Martin 
6.  Fire  Insurance— The  rise,  progress,  and  present  status  of  fire  in- 
surance are  briefly  outlined  and  the  functions  of  such  insurance  noted. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  making  of  rates  and  to  hazards,  the  basis 
of  rate  making.  The  provisions  of  the  New  York  standard  policy  are  studied 
with  considerable  minuteness.  The  organization  of  the  company  and  agen- 
cies, and  the  relations  existing  between  company,  agent,  and  insured  are 
considered.  Throughout  the  course  the  regulations  of  the  Nebraska  in- 
surance Code  and  those  of  other  states  are  emphasized.  Three  hours  attend- 
ance.   Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Stephens 

6a.  Life  Insurance— The  historical  development  of  life  insurance 
is  reviewed  and  the  economic  importance  of  such  insurance  emphasized. 
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The  essential  features  of  insurance  administration,  governmental  control 
and  supervision  of  insurance  companies,  the  various  methods  of  computing 
premiums,  the  organization  and  management  of  agencies,  taxation  of 
insurance  companies,  and  other  important  questions  are  discussed.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  a  detailed  comparative  study  of  the  chief  provisions  in 
various  sample  policy  contracts.  (Students  desiring  to  study  the  mathe- 
matical basis  of  insurance  are  advised  to  take  mathematics  32).  Three 
hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Stephens 

[7.  History  of  Commerce — The  development  of  commerce  during 
mediaeval  and  modern  times;  bases  of  commercial  prosperity;  relation  of 
the  state  to  trade  and  industry;  growth  of  commerce  during  mediaeval 
and  modern  times;  bases  of  commercial  exchanges;  trading  companies 
and  corporations;  development  of  shipping  and  the  art  of  navigation; 
commercial  policy  of  leading  nations  and  an  examination  of  the  theories 
upon  which  they  have  rested.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit. 
First  semester.    Not  given  in  191U-1915.  Virtue] 

18.  Economic  History  of  England — A  study  of  the  stages  through 
which  English  industry  has  passed:  The  agricultural  organization  under 
feudalism  and  its  breakdown;  important  changes  in  agriculture  in  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries;  the  evolution  and  organization  of  manufactures;  the 
gild  and  domestic  systems;  the  rise  of  the  factory  system  and  its  social 
results;  the  industrial  revolution;  commercial  history;  the  mercantile 
system  and  its  decline;  recent  movement  for  protection;  England's  present 
industrial  position.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  Second 
semester.    Not  given  in  191^-1915.  Virtue] 

9.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States — This  course  deals  with 
the  main  lines  of  our  industrial  development  from  the  colonial  period  to 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  The  chief  topics  discussed  are  colonial 
industries  and  commerce;  the  economics  of  the  Revolution;  the  settlement 
of  the  West;  the  growth  of  fundamental  industries;  commerce  and  ship- 
ping; commercial  policy,  including  the  early  history  of  the  tariff;  financial 
history,  including  monetary  and  banking  arrangements;  history  of  manu- 
factures; labor  systems  and  organizations.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two 
hours  credit.    First  semester.  Virtue 

10.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States — A  continuation  of 
course  9,  showing  the  economic  development  of  the  United  States  from  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  to  the  present  time.  The  general  lines  indicated 
in  course  9  are  followed  and  new  subjects  are  treated  as  they  arise,  such  as 
westward  expansion,  land  policy  of  the  government,  development,  transpor- 
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tation,  the  economics  of  slavery,  agrarian  and  labor  movements,  corpora- 
tions and  trusts,  the  growth  of  domestic  and  foreign  commerce.  Two 
hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit,    Second  semester.  Virtue 

11.  The  Economics  of  Colonization— The  economic  objects  and  im- 
portance of  present-day  colonization.  Nature  of  state  expenditures  whether 
for  military  or  developmental  purposes.  Does  state  expenditure  for  col- 
onies pay?  Does  trade  follow  the  flag?  Do  colonies  provide  an  outlet  for 
capital?  Will  the  white  man  settle  the  tropics?  Especial  attention  given 
to  American  colonization  and  to  African  colonial  problems.  Two  hours 
attendance.    Two  hours  credit.     First  semester.  England 

12.  Economic  Development  of  the  Far  East— Monetary  reforms  in 
the  Orient;  extension  of  banking,  investment  of  Western  capital;  projec- 
tion of  railways;  opening  of  mines;  development  of  commerce;  share  of 
Europe  and  America  in  Oriental  trade;  economic  value  of  Central  Asia; 
effect  of  industrial  development  of  Japan  and  China  upon  the  political 
control  of  Asia.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit.  Second 
semester.  En*land 

13.  Economics  of  Agriculture— A  study  of  farm  organization  and 
management;  size  of  farm  units;  forms  of  tenure;  problems  of  tenancy; 
methods  of  marketing  farm  products;  co-operation  in  selling  and  buying 
in  the  dairy  industry,  in  supplying  credit  and  insurance;  social  conditions 
of  rural  life.  Text-books,  reports  and  discussions.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Virtue 

FOR  GRADUATES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES 

15.  History  of  Economic  Thought— Economic  theory  in  ancient 
and  mediaeval  times;  beginnings  of  economic  science;  Mercantilists, 
Cameralists  and  Physiocrats;  Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  Ricardo,  J.  S.  Mill 
and  other  classical  economists;  Karl  Marx  and  the  economics  of  Socialism; 
Roscher  and  the  Historical  School;  Jevons  and  the  Austrian  School;  rela- 
tion of  industrial  conditions  to  economic  theory.  Students  registering  in 
this  course  are  expected  to  continue  in  course  16.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  LeRossignol 

16.  Recent  Economic  Theory— A  continuation  of  course  15.  A 
special  study  of  recent  English  and  American  economists.  The  subject 
is  changed  from  year  to  year.  Last  year  the  works  of  Marshall  and  Fisher 
were  used  as  the  basis  of  the  course;  this  year  a  special  study  will  be  made 
of  the  works  of  Clark  and  Davenport,  and  each  member  of  the  class  will 
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select  some  one  other  writer  for  special  study.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  LeRossignol 

[17.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States — The  course  covers 
the  field  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Federal  government  since  1789, 
but  gives  special  prominence  to  the  period  since  1860.  It  deals  with  sources 
of  Federal  revenue  and  objects  of  expenditure;  the  movement  of  the  public 
debt  and  its  management;  the  evolution  of  our  monetary  and  banking 
systems  and  current  movements  for  their  reform.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.     First  semester.     Not  given  in  1911+-1915.  Virtue] 

[18.  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States— While  the  tariff  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  its  relation  to  industry  and  trade  is  the  chief  subject 
of  study,  the  course  includes  also  a  survey  of  the  tariff  systems  of  other 
countries;  a  study  of  the  merits  of  protection  and  free  trade;  our  reciprocity 
agreements  and  their  results;  the  consular  service  and  its  effects  on  trade 
development;  the  history  of  American  shipping,  the  causes  of  its  decline, 
the  proposed  methods  of  restoring  it;  recent  progress  and  change  in  the 
character  of  our  foreign  trade.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit. 
Second  semester.     Not  given  in  1911+-1915.  Virtue] 

19.  History  of  Economic  Crises — A  comparative  study  of  economic, 
industrial  and  financial  crises  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present 
day.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  recent  world  crises.  The  work 
covers  the  local  and  minor  crises  preliminary  to  the  main  crisis  and  the 
transmission  of  the  crisis  from  country  to  country;  the  fluctuation  in  invest- 
ment, bank  items,  and  prices  in  the  principal  countries;  the  action  and 
reaction  between  industrial  activity  and  financial  business.  Supplementary 
readings  on  the  theory  of  crises.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours 
credit.     Second  semester.  England 

21.  Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges — Boards  of  Trade:  A  description 
of  the  nature  of  the  business  carried  on  in  the  Paris  Bourse,  the  Stock 
Exchange  of  London,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the  New  York  Pro- 
duce Exchange,  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange,  the  Cotton  exchanges  of 
New  Orleans,  Liverpool,  and  New  York,  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 
Options  and  futures,  puts,  calls  and  straddles.  Corners  in  stocks,  wheat, 
and  cotton.  Biographical  sketches  of  prominent  operators.  Two  hours 
attendance.     Two  hours  credit.     First  semester.  England 

[22.  Municipal  Industries — A  study  of  the  principles  and  methods 
involved  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  municipal  public  utilities; 
growth  and  importance  of  these  industries  in  the  United  States  and  in 
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foreign  countries;  direct  versus  contract  method  of  construction  and  re- 
pairs; municipal  ownership  versus  regulated  private  ownership  of  the  lead- 
ing public  service  utilities.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit. 
Second  semester.     Not  given  in  19U-1915.  Stephens] 

24.  Railway  Transportation— This  course  includes  a  brief  survey 
of  the  evolution  of  transportation;  its  relation  to  economic  and  social  life; 
problems  of  railway  competition  and  how  they  have  been  met;  financial 
methods  of  railway  companies;  railway  accounts;  principles  of  rate  mak- 
ing; state  and  federal  legislation;  public  control  through  state  and  federal 
commissions;  government  ownership  and  its  results.  Text,  discussions, 
written  and  oral  reports.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit. 
Second  semester.  Virtue 

25.  Corporation,  Finance  and  Investments— This  course  includes 
an  introductory  study  of  the  historical  development  of  corporations;  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  large  scale  production;  the  various  forms 
of  combination,  such  as  pools,  trusts  and  holding  companies,  followed  by 
a  detailed  study  of  the  methods  of  promoting  and  capitalizing  larger  combi- 
nations, and  various  other  important  problems  involved  in  their  financing. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  stocks  and  bonds  of  industrial,  public  service  and  railway  corporations 
as  investments,  and  the  stock  market  methods  underlying  their  purchase 
and  sale.     Three  hours  attendance.     Three  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Stephens 

26.  Trust  Problems— The  rise  and  development  of  trust  forms  of 
business  organization;  the  conditions  essential  to  the  operation  and  growth 
of  trusts;  the  elements  of  large-scale  production  and  monopoly  entering 
into  the  formation  of  trusts;  dangers  arising  from  their  unrestricted  opera- 
tion; remedies,  including  governmental  interference;  Federal  and  state 
antitrust  laws  and  decisions.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit. 
Second  semester.  Stephens 

27.  Business  Organization— The  essential  features  of  the  individual 
proprietorship,  the  partnership  and  the  corporate  form  of  organization; 
the  location  of  the  enterprise,  its  equipment,  and  the  internal  organization 
for  the  purpose  of  efficient  operation;  the  employment  of  labor;  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  laborer  to  his  work;  modern  wage  systems;  scientific  manage- 
ment. The  various  types  of  organization— military,  functional,  staff  and 
departmental— are  considered  with  respect  to  their  underlying  principles 
and  their  application  to  different  concerns.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two 
hours  credit.    First  semester.  Martin 
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28.  Business  Organization — This  course  deals  with  the  mechanism 
of  modern  commerce  and  industry;  the  organization  of  extractive  indus- 
tries; factory  organization;  the  various  forms  of  wholesale  retail  trade 
organizations;  department,  mail  order,  and  co-operative  stores;  stock 
and  produce  exchanges,  and  the  like.  The  work  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial associations  will  receive  attention.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours 
credit.    Second  semester.  Martin 

31.  Public  Finance — This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  objects 
and  growth  of  public  expenditures  of  the  leading  nations;  sources  of  revenue 
from  government  industries  and  from  taxation;  the  chief  features  of  various 
tax  systems,  especially  of  the  United  States  and  England;  the  principles 
upon  which  different  forms  of  taxes  rest  and  their  industrial  effects;  systems 
of  financial  administration,  especially  the  methods  of  managing  the  budget; 
public  debts,  their  forms  and  methods  of  management.  Text,  discussions, 
written  and  oral  reports.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit. 
First  semester.  Virtue 

32.  State  and  Local  Taxation — A  seminar  course  with  special  refer- 
ence to  conditions,  past  and  present,  in  Nebraska.  A  comparative  study  is 
made  of  the  tax  laws  of  various  states,  methods  of  administration  and 
current  movements  for  tax  reform.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  cousre  31, 
or  its  equivalent.    Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Virtue 

[34.  Statistics  and  Prices — A  study  of  the  theory,  preparation,  inter- 
pretation, and  application  of  economic  statistics  with  especial  reference  to 
prices;  determination  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  general  prices;  comparison  of 
the  movement  of  prices  of  raw  materials  and  finished  products;  prices  in 
relation  to  wages  and  interest;  price  cycles;  stock  prices  and  profits. 
(Students  desiring  further  work  in  statistics  are  advised  to  take  Mathe- 
matics 31).  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit.  Second  sem- 
ester.    Given  in  1915-1916  and  alternate  years.  England] 

35.  Work  and  Wages — History  of  the  labor  movement  in  Europe 
and  America;  wages  in  the  19th  century;  theory  of  wages;  methods  of 
remuneration;  the  minimum  wage;  hours  and  conditions  of  labor;  migra- 
tion; conflicts  of  capital  and  labor;  conciliation  and  arbitration;  em- 
ployers' liability;  insurance  and  pensions;  workingmen  in  politics;  rela- 
tion of  Socialism  to  the  labor  movement.  (Students  desiring  further  work 
in  labor  problems  are  advised  to  take  Political  Economy  36  and  37,  and 
Political  Science  19  and  20).  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit. 
First  semester.     Given  in  1911^-1915  and  alternate  years.        Le  Rossignol 
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36  Methods  of  Industrial  Peace-A  special  study  of  the  labor 
problem  as  a  conflict  between  employers  and  laborers;  harmony  and  di- 
verge of  interests;  organizations  of  employers  and  laborers;  their  a^s 
and  methods,  interests  of  the  general  public;  gams  and  losses  *h^™' 
trade  agreements;  conciliation;  voluntary  and  compulsory  arbitration, 
co-operation  Profit  sharing;  political  activities  of  workingmen  ^nefits 
lied  through  legislation;  progress  of  the  working  eta '-J^J 
States  and  other  countries.  Three  hours  attendance.  Tbreetou«cr^t. 
Second  semester. 

37.  Socialism-History  of  socialistic  thought  befo re  the  French 
Revolution;  Utopias  of  Plato,  More,  Campanella;  relat.on  o i  the French 
Evolution  to  modern  Socialism;  Utopian  theories  of  Owen,  Samt-Simon, 
Fourier;  communistic  experiments  in  Europe  and  America;  I^hon. 
Blanc  and  other  French  socialists;  Marx,  Engels,  LaSale  and  other 
Germln  socialists;  growth  of  Socialism  throughout  the  world;  Socm  ism 
fn  the  United  Stales*  Syndicalism;  recent  socialistic  theory  and  criticism. 
Three  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semesterLeRossignol 

45  Economic  Seminar-Open  to  a  limited  number  of  graduates 
and  other  advanced  students.  Each  student  will  make  an  intensive  study 
ofa  g  ven  subject,  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  and  will 
r  porThe  results  of  his  investigations  before  the  class.  Members  of  the 
Faculty  also  will  give  lectures  and  take  part  in  the  discussions.  One  to 
two  hours  attendance.    One  to  three  hours  credit.  Jirst  semester^ 

LeRossignol,  Virtue,  Stephens,  Martin,  England 

46.  Economic  Seminar-A  continuation  of  course  45.  Stents 
registering  for  course  45  will  be  expected  to  continue  in  course  46,  and  will 
Tecete  credrt  according  to  the  work  which  they  do.  One  to  three  hours 
credit.    Second  semester. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Howard  (Head  of  Department),  Professor  Webster    Associate 
Professor  Eaves,  Associate  Professor  Aylsworth,  Lecturer  Sheldon 

UNDERGRADUATE  WORK 

Courses  1  and  2  are  open  to  all  students  and  are  recommended  to  those 
intending  to  teach  civil  government,  or  American  history  in  the  schools, 
being  especially  adapted  in  method  and  matter  to  their  needs. 
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Teachers'  Certificate — Candidates  for  this  certificate  may  elect  the 
required  special  work  in  this  department  in  conjunction  with  allied  subjects. 
The  following  courses  are  suggested:  Major— Courses  1,  2,  21,  15,  16,  11, 
12;  Minor— Courses  1,  2,  21,  15,  35  or  11.  Other  courses  may  perhaps  be 
more  valuable  for  particular  students.    Individual  conferences  are  suggested. 

REQUIREMENTS  AND  FACILITIES  FOR  GRADUATE   WORK 

The  minimum  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  one  full 
year's  work  or  the  equivalent  of  about  thirty  class-hours,  including  a  thesis. 
A  candidate  may  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  department;  or 
he  may  divide  it  between  a  major  and  a  minor.  A  minor  is  the  equivalent 
of  nine  class-hours.  The  selection  of  courses  is  influenced  by  the  character 
of  the  thesis. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is 
three  full  years'  work,  of  which  about  three-fifths,  or  the  equivalent  of  about 
sixty  class-hours,  must  be  given  to  the  major  subject.  The  remaining  two- 
fifths  of  the  time,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  forty  class-hours,  must  be 
devoted  to  a  first  minor  or  divided  equally  between  two  second  minors.  The 
particular  courses  in  the  major  subject  are  selected  with  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  thesis  and  with  reference  to  the  candidate's  aim  and 
preparation.  The  thesis  must  be  the  result  of  the  sustained  investigation 
of  the  original  materials.  Without  undergraduate  training  in  thesis-writing 
or  research  courses,  it  is  difficult  to  take  either  the  master's  or  the  doctor's 
degree  in  the  minimum  period.  Preferably  minors  may  be  selected  in  the 
departments  of  economics,  history,  or  public  law;  but  minors  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  education,  philosophy,  or  other  departments,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  candidate.  In  all  cases  a  good  knowledge  of  economics  and 
history  is  required. 

The  facilities  available  for  graduate  study  and  research  in  both  political 
science  and  sociology  are  excellent.  The  libraries  of  the  University,  city, 
state,  and  the  State  Historical  Society  afford  the  student  access  to  an 
aggregate  of  about  290,000  volumes.  The  University  Library  contains 
the  standard  authorities  and  reference  works  on  institutional  history,  social 
science,  anthropology,  ethnology,  Roman  law,  historical  jurisprudence, 
political  economy,  philosophy,  government,  politics,  administration  and 
statistics.  It  is  especially  strong  in  public  documents  and  other  material, 
source  and  secondary,  for  the  investigation  of  problems  in  American  govern- 
ment and  administration.  The  State  Library  of  80,000  volumes  supple- 
ments those  of  the  University  and  the  College  of  Law.    It  is  one  of  the  best 
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law  libraries  in  the  West-rich  in  materials  for  a  comparative  study  of 
government  and  legislation  in  the  different  states.  In  the  Historical  So- 
ciety's collections  and  the  public  archives  at  the  state  Capitol  there  is 
accessible  a  mine  of  source  material  for  investigating  state  and  local  govern- 
ment and  administration  in  Nebraska.  When  these  resources  prove  in- 
adequate in  special  investigations,  desired  books  will  be  purchased  or  tem- 
porarily borrowed  from  other  libraries. 

The  location  of  the  University  at  the  state  capital  gives  special  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  observation  and  study  of  the  actual  problems  and 
practical  workings  of  state  and  municipal  legislation  and  administration. 

The  Nebraska  Legislative  and  Municipal  Reference  Bureau  is  now  by 
act  of  the  Nebraska  legislature  of  1911  affiliated  with  this  department.  Its 
library  of  several  thousand  books,  pamphlets  and  clippings  is  on  the  campus 
and  students  are  invited  to  make  large  use  thereof.  Several  scholarships 
in  research  work  for  this  bureau,  worth  from  $25  upwards,  are  open  to 
to  capable  students.  University  credit  will  be  given  for  approved  work 
under  these  scholarships.  m 

Many  valuable  allied  courses  in  economics,  history,  jurisprudence,  and 
law  are  to  be  had  in  other  departments. 

COURSES  PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

1  American  National  Government— Introductory  study  of  salient 
features  in  historical  development,  political  structure,  and  actual  workings 
of  national,  state,  and  local  governments  as  parts  of  one  whole.  National 
government,  first  semester.  Open  to  all  students.  Three  hours  attendance. 
Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Aylswortn 

2  American  State  Government— Complement  of  course  1.  May  be 
taken  before  course  1  by  consent  of  instructor.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment in  general  is  studied.  Nebraska  is  used  as  an  example  of  both  federal 
and  state  relations,  and  state  and  local  government.  Open  to  all  students. 
Three  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

Aylsworth 

5  Social  Origins— A  study  of  the  early  life  of  mankind  as  revealed  in 
material  remains,  customs,  institutions,  and  beliefs.  A  detailed  treatment 
will  be  made  of  such  subjects  as  the  origin  and  growth  of  language,  begin- 
nings of  writing,  history  of  the  alphabet,  genesis  and  development  of  the 
arts  of  life,  domestication  of  animals  and  plants,  primitive  science,  including 
the  calendar,  primitive  art,  including  music  and  poetry,  educational  systems 
and  the  condition  of  children,  matrimonial  institutions  and  the  condition 
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of  women,  origins  of  government  and  the  state,  secret  and  non-secret  asso- 
ciations, rise  of  property  and  monetary  systems,  primitive  trade,  slavery, 
early  law  and  morality.  Primitive  religion,  discussed  only  incidentally  in 
this  course,  is  treated  at  length  in  its  continuation,  course  17.  Lectures 
accompanied  by  a  detailed  reference  syllabus.  Three  hours  attendance. 
Three  hours  credit.  Webster 

6.  Social  Origins — 5  continued.    Second  semester. 

7.  Modern  Social  Betterment  Movements — Social  settlements; 
welfare  work  of  large  employers;  efforts  to  protect  the  health  of  the  public- 
housing  problems;  public  parks,  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers;  and 
other  forms  of  modern  social  betterment  activities  will  be  studied.  Open 
to  all  students  except  freshmen.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours 
credit.    First  semester.  Eaves 

8.  Poverty  and  Dependence — This  course  includes  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  causes  of  poverty  and  dependence  and  the  principles  of  preven- 
tion and  relief,  with  a  more  concrete  study  of  modern  methods  of  caring  for 
the  poor.  State  institutions  for  the  care  of  dependents,  the  methods  of 
work  of  charitable  and  religious  societies,  and  emergency  relief  in  times 
of  great  calamities  will  be  among  the  subjects  considered.  Open  to  all 
students  except  freshmen.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit. 
Second  semester.  Eaves 

[9.  Nebraska  History  and  Political  Institutions — Aboriginal  in- 
habitants, their  life,  lands,  customs  and  remains.  Spanish,  French  and 
American  exploration.  Early  trade,  travel  and  settlement.  Territorial 
organization,  laws,  and  institutions.  Statehood.  The  making  of  Nebraska 
Constitutions.  Immigration,  railroad  building,  industrial  growth.  The 
economic  and  political  revolution.  Religion,  education  and  social  life. 
Present  problems  and  the  New  Nebraska.  Bibliography  of  documentary 
and  other  sources  of  Nebraska  history.  Lantern  slide  views  of  historic 
scenes  and  persons.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors;  others  by  special 
arrangement.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit.  First  semester. 
Given  in  1 91 5-1 91 6.  Sheldon] 

[10.     Nebraska    History    and    Political    Institutions — 9    continued. 
Second  semester.     Given  in  1915-1916.] 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND   GRADUATES 

11.     Party     Government — Organization     and    working    of     political 
parties  in  the  United  States.    Growth  of  party  system;  the  caucus  and  con- 
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vention;  the  direct  primary;  the  party  committee  "machine"  and  "boss"; 
legal  control  and  responsibility  of  parties;  campaign  funds;  origin  and  in- 
fluence of  third  parties;  relation  of  the  "merit  system,"  the  initiative, 
referendum,  recall  and  "short  ballot"  to  party  government;  party  control 
of  legislation  and  administration.  Lectures,  readings  and  reports.^  Open 
to  juniors,  seniors,  and  students  having  credit  for  1  and  2  or  their  equivalent. 
Three  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Aylsworth 

12.  Municipal  Government — Organization  and  administration  of 
city  government  in  the  United  States.  Growth  of  cities,  municipal  home 
rule,  the  municipal  council  and  executive,  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall,  the  commission  plan  and  the  city  manager  plan  of  city  government, 
city  planning,  taxation  and  finance,  public  health,  safety  and  recreation, 
franchises  and  public  utilities,  the  municipal  ownership  problem,  etc. 
Lectures,  readings  and  reports.  Open  to  juniors,  seniors  and  students 
having  credit  for  1  and  2  or  their  equivalent.  Three  hours  attendance. 
Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Aylsworth 

13.  English  Government  and  Politics— A  study  of  British  political 
institutions  in  comparison  with  our  own;  the  English  constitution,  the 
monarchy,  the  cabinet,  the  Commons,  and  the  Lords;  political  parties 
and  party  methods;  the  courts  and  judicial  procedure;  local  government 
and  administration;  the  colonial  system;  present  day  issues  of  constitu- 
tional reform  and  social  legislation.  Lectures,  readings  and  reports.  Open 
to  juniors,  seniors  and  students  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2  or  their 
equivalent.    Three  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Aylsworth 

14.  Comparative  Government— The  national  political  systems  of 
selected  modern  states,  especially  France,  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
Constitutional  beginnings  and  growth,  governmental  organization,  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  methods,  the  judicial  system,  present-day  political 
parties  and  issues.  Lectures,  readings  and  reports.  Open  to  juniors,  seniors 
and  students  having  credit  for  courses  1  and  2  or  their  equivalent.  Three 
hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Aylsworth 

15.  General  Sociology — Principles  of  social  science.  For  third  and 
fourth  year  students  and  graduates.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three 
hours  credit.    First  semester.  Howard 

16.  Problems  in  Social  Psychology  and  Ethics — Chief  psychic 
factors  in  social  evolution.  Laws  of  suggestion,  mob-mind,  and  imitation; 
"craze,"  "fad,"  and  sect;  fashion,  conventionality,  custom,  and  tradition; 
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leadership,  genius,  hero-worship,  role  of  great  men;  social  conflict,  com- 
promise, discussion,  free  speech,  free  press,  public  opinion;  social  sins, 
standards  of  private  and  social  ethics.  Theories  of  Le  Bon,  Tarde,  Sidis, 
Ward,  and  Ross.  For  third  year  and  more  advanced  students.  Three 
hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Howard 

17.  Primitive  Religion — An  anthropological  and  sociological  investiga- 
tion, from  the  comparative  standpoint,  of  the  evolution  of  religious  beliefs  and 
rites.  The  subjects  naturally  treated  in  such  a  course  include  animism,  or 
notions  of  the  soul,  the  future  life,  and  the  other  world,  important  systems 
of  religious  belief,  including  fetishism,  idolatry,  worship  of  natural  objects, 
animals,  and  plants,  totemism,  ancestor-worship,  the  cult  of  the  dead  and 
demonism,  genesis  and  development  of  the  idea  of  God,  including  poly- 
theism, dualism,  and  monotheism,  magic,  together  with  divination  and 
exorcism,  taboo  and  the  ritual  of  purification,  origin  and  diffusion  of  myths, 
sacrifice  and  prayer,  sacred  days  and  festivals,  religious  mysteries,  priest- 
hoods. Such  topics  as  the  classification  of  religions,  connections  between 
religion  and  morality,  factors  in  the  development  of  religion,  etc.,  receive 
attention.  Lectures  accompanied  by  a  reference  syllabus.  Three  hours 
attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Webster 

18.  Primitive  Religion — 17  continued.     Second  semester. 

19.  Labor  Legislation — A  study  of  European  and  American  legisla- 
tion protecting  women  and  children  wage  earners,  promoting  industrial 
hygiene,  and  regulating  the  wages,  hours  of  work,  and  the  relations  of  in- 
dividual workmen  to  their  employers.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three 
hours  credit.    First  semester.  Eaves 

20.  Labor  Legislation — The  second  half  of  the  course  on  labor  legis- 
lation is  a  study  of  the  legal  regulation  of  combined  activities  oi  wage 
earners.  It  will  include  a  study  of  social  insurance  and  of  labor  organiza- 
tions in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Three  hours  attendance. 
Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Eaves 

21.  Socialization  of  Education — This  course  will  open  with  a  brief 
summary  of  plans  for  the  social  and  ethical  training  of  the  individual.  The 
remainder  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  modern  movements  which  are 
making  the  public  schools  more  effective  means  for  social  progress.  Medical 
inspection,  vacation  schools,  recreation  and  lecture  centers,  industrial, 
education,  and  the  playground  movement  are  among  the  topics  considered. 
Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Eaves 

24.  Criminal  Sociology — Elements  of  criminology  and  penology. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  modern  methods  of  reform  as  expressed 
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in  the  juvenile  court,  reform  school,  parole,  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
and  better  forms  of  prison  management.  Open  to  third  year  and  more 
advanced  students.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  Second 
semester. 

25  The  Family— A  study  of  marriage,  divorce,  the  home,  sex-hygiene, 
child-saving,  protection  of  motherhood,  eugenics,  education  for  parenthood 
and  the  family-life,  and  related  questions.  Lectures  with  readings  on  an 
analytical  reference  syllabus.  Open  to  third  year  and  more  advanced 
students.    Three  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

Howard 

26.  The  Family— 25  continued.    Second  semester. 

27.  Present  Political  and  Social  Questions— A  discussion  of  some 
of  the  more  important  problems  arising  in  American  national,  state  and 
urban  life.  Lectures  with  readings  on  an  analytical  reference  syllabus. 
Open  to  third  year  and  more  advanced  students.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Howard 

28.  Present  Political  and  Social  Questions— 27  continued.  Second 
semester. 

[29.  Government  of  Nebraska— A  study  of  the  organization  and 
administration  of  state  and  local  government;  political  and  constitutional 
development;  the  legislature  and  legislation;  the  judicial  system  and 
judicial  administration;  governor  and  administrative  system;  institutional 
administration;  local,  county,  and  municipal  government.  Lectures, 
readings,  reports.  Open  to  second  year  and  more  advanced  students. 
Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit.  First  semester.  Not  given 
in  1914-1915.  Aylsworth] 

[31.  State  and  Local  Administration— A  study  of  administrative 
organization  and  activities  in  the  different  states;  the  governor  and  other 
state  administrative  officers;  administrative  significance  of  the  short 
ballot,  the  departments  of  education,  health,  insurance,  public  lands,  etc.; 
growth  and  influence  of  state  boards  and  commissions;  state  civil  service 
reform;  centralization  in  state  administration;  state  control  of  county, 
township,  and  municipal  administration.  Open  to  juniors,  seniors  and  to 
students  having  taken  courses  1  and  2  or  their  equivalent.  Two  hours 
attendance.     Two  hours  credit.     First  semester.    Not  given  in  19U-1915. 

Aylsworth] 

[32.  Judicial  Administration— A  study  of  our  American  judiciary, 
the  system  of  courts,  federal  and  state,  their  organization  and  jurisdiction, 
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unique  position  in  the  political  system,  movements  to  curb  power  and 
increase  the  responsibility  of  the  judiciary,  methods  of  procedure,  civil  and 
criminal,  the  jury  system,  defects  and  suggested  reforms  in  judicial  organ- 
ization and  administration.  Open  to  juniors,  seniors  and  students  having 
taken  courses  1  and  2  or  their  equivalent.  May  be  made  a  three  hour 
course.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  Second  semester. 
Not  given  in  191^-1915.  Aylsworth] 

33.  Practical  Legislation:  Nebraska  Problems — Introductory  study 
of  Nebraska's  historical  development,  social,  political,  constitutional. 
Present  problems  in  Nebraska  law-making  and  administration.  Subject- 
matter  and  methods  of  legislation.  Drafting  and  criticism  of  legislative 
bills  and  information  briefs  in  co-operation  with  Nebraska  Legislative 
Reference  Department.  Practice  work  at  state  house  during  legislative 
session,  January  to  April  of  odd  numbered  years.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.    Credited  in  the  College  of  Law. 

Sheldon 

34.  Practical  Legislation:  Nebraska  Problems — 33  continued. 
Second  semester. 

33a.  Seminar  on  Nebraska  History,  Politics  and  Economics — 
Combined  research  seminar  of  the  departments  of  American  History, 
Political  Science  and  Sociology,  and  Political  Economy.  General  subject 
for  1914-1915  will  be  the  earlier  periods  of  Nebraska;  special  assignments 
may  be  made  upon  any  phase  of  Nebraska's  development  if  desirable  and 
convenient.  Open  to  advanced  undergraduates  on  consultation  with  in- 
structors, and  to  graduates.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit. 
May  be  registered  for  in  either  of  the  three  departments.  Given  every  year. 
First  semester.  Caldwell,  Le  Rossignol,  Virtue,  Persinger,  Sheldon 

34a.  Seminar  on  Nebraska  History,  Politics  and  Economics — 33a 
continued.    Second  semester. 

35.  Folk-lore — An  examination  of  those  systems  of  belief  and  conduct, 
which,  inherited  from  prehistoric  and  primitive  culture,  have  survived 
into  modern  civilization.  After  preliminary  lectures  on  the  study  and  classi- 
fication of  folk-lore,  the  subject  is  discussed  under  the  following  heads: 
1.  Folk-faith;  animism;  magic;  myth.  2.  Folk-literature;  folk-tales, 
their  origin,  diffusion,  and  interpretation;  fables;  folk-songs,  including 
ballads  and  children's  rhymes;  folk-epics,  notably  those  of  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  peoples;  folk-plays,  including  mimes,  mummers'  plays,  and  mir- 
acles and  moralities;  folk-sayings,  including  proverbs  and  riddles.  3. 
Folk-custom;   ceremonial  forms  and  observances;   rules  of  politeness  and 
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salutations;  birth,  puberty,  marriage,  and  death  rites;  popular  festivals 
especially  the  festivals  of  the  Christian  year;  children's  games;  games  of 
chance  4  Folk-superstition;  folk-medicine;  sacred  numbers;  symbols; 
lucky  and  unlucky  days;  animal  lore  and  plant  lore.  These  several  topics 
are  treated  with  special  reference  to  the  beginnings  of  religion,  law,  and 
morality  The  course  should  prove  of  special  importance  to  teachers  and 
to  others  interested  in  the  study  of  childhood.  Lectures  accompanied  by 
a  reference  syllabus.     Two  hours  attendance.     Two  hours  credit.     First 

Webster 
semester. 

36.     Folk-lore— 35  continued.    Second  semester. 

37  Principles  of  Political  Science— The  scope  and  methods  of  politi- 
cal science,  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  state,  forms  of  state  and  govern- 
ment sovereignty,  functions  of  the  state,  citizenship  and  nationality, 
modern  principles  of  representation,  suffrage,  and  governmental  organiza- 
tion. Open  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduates.  Three  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.     First  semester.  Aylsworth 

38  History  of  Political  Theories— The  development  of  ancient 
medieval  and  modern  political  thought  in  its  relation  to  political  history; 
political  theories  of  Aristotle,  Aquinas,  Machiavelli,  Bodin,  Grotius,  Hooker, 
Hobbes,  Locke,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Burke  and  others.  Open  to 
iuniors,'  seniors  and  graduates.  Two  hours  attendance.  Three  hours 
credit.    Second  semester.  Aylsworth 

39.  Investigation  of  Social  Problems— This  course  aims  to  give 
training  in  the  investigations  of  social  problems  and  in  the  preparation  for 
public  use  of  the  information  gained.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  those 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  positions  in  connection  with  the  social 
work  of  religious  societies  or  of  charitable  or  correctional  institutions. 
Students  who  are  already  engaged  in  some  form  of  social  betterment 
activity  and  desire  to  make  special  studies  connected  with  their  work  will 
be  directed  in  the  investigation  of  subjects  of  their  own  choice.  The  other 
members  of  the  class  will  join  in  a  co-operative  study  of  the  main  topic 
selected  for  each  semester's  work.  It  is  expected  that  participation  in  this 
intensive  study  will  enable  the  students  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
methods  of  collecting,  organizing,  interpreting,  and  presenting  in  good 
literary  form  the  facts  throwing  light  on  selected  problems  connected  with 
the  social  welfare  of  the  state.  Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Two 
hours  credit.    First  semester.  Eaves 

40.     Investigation  of  Social  Problems— 39  continued,     Second  senn 
ester. 
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43.  Statistics — Principles  and  methods  of  statistical  science.  Exercises 
in  the  investigation  of  social  and  demographic  problems.  Two  hours  at- 
tendance.   Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Eaves 

PRIMARILY  FOR   GRADUATES 

49.  Seminar  on  American  Politics  and  Government — A  study  of 
some  of  the  more  important  problems  in  present  day  political  and  social 
life.  Primarily  for  graduates.  One  two-hour  (evening)  session  each  week. 
Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Howard,  Aylsworth 

48.  Seminar  on  American  Politics  and  Government — 47  continued. 
Second  semester. 

[49.  Seminar  on  Municipal  Problems — American  and  foreign  muni- 
cipal conditions  compared;  forces  determining  location,  growth,  structure, 
and  economic  basis  of  cities;  comparison  of  urban  and  rural  conditions 
with  respect  to  sociological  factors;  aspects  of  bad  government;  public 
ownership;  "city  beautiful,"  model  "municipal  program."  For  graduates 
and  advanced  undergraduates.  One  two-hour  (evening)  session  each  week. 
Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.    Given  in  1915-1916  and  alternate  years. 

Howard,  Aylsworth] 

[50.  Seminar  on  the  Family — Mother-right,  father-right,  polygyny, 
polyandry,  wife-capture,  wife-purchase,  theories  as  to  genesis  of  matri- 
monial institutions;  divorce,  marriage,  birth-rate,  "race-suicide";  legisla- 
tion and  sex-education  in  the  reform  movement;  intellectual  and  industrial 
liberation  of  woman;  co-education;  problems  of  marriage,  the  home,  and 
the  family.  Primarily  for  graduates.  By  consent  a  limited  number  of 
other  specially  qualified  students  may  be  admitted.  One  two-hour  (even- 
ing) session  each  week.  Two  hours  credit.  Second  semester.  Given  in 
1915-1916  and  alternate  years.  Howard,  Aylsworth] 

53.  Round  Table  in  Social  Anthropology — The  study  and  informal 
discussion  of  a  single  standard  treatise  in  the  field  of  social  anthropology, 
such  as  Tylor's  Primitive  Culture,  Spencer's  Principles  of  Sociology,  Wester- 
marck's  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral  Ideas,  and  Frazer's  Golden 
Bough.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  methods  of  anthropological 
research.  Since  this  course  deals  in  successive  years  with  different  authors, 
it  may  be  several  times  repeated  by  the  student  and  due  credit  granted 
therefor.  The  course  is  limited  in  numbers  and  intending  students,  before 
registration,  should  first  consult  the  instructor  in  charge.  One  hour  a  week. 
One  hour  credit.    First  semester.  Webster 
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54.     Round  Table  in  Social  Anthropology— 53  continued.     Second 
semester. 

RHETORIC 

Professor  Frye  (Head  of  Department),  Professor  Fogg,  Professor  Buck, 

Associate  Professor  Gass,  Assistant  Professor  Howell,  Assistant 

Professor  McPhee,  Mr.  Davis 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Department  to  further  a  systematic  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  English  composition  and  to  cultivate  correct  habits 
of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language.  To  this  end  all  courses 
insist  upon  constant  exercise  in  expression  and  upon  frequent  consultations 
with  the  instructors  in  addition  to  the  regular  class-room  discussions  and 
recitations.  At  the  same  time  emphasis  is  laid,  as  far  as  possible,  upon 
outside  reading  and  study  in  illustration  of  the  methods,  and  in  prepara- 
tion of  the  materials,  of  rhetorical  practice. 

ELECTION  OF  COURSES 

Before  the  student  proceeds  to  elective  work,  he  must  have  completed 
courses  1  and  2  as  a  prerequisite.  A  student  electing  advanced  work  in 
rhetoric  will  find  it  advantageous  to  carry  courses  in  English  literature  in 
connection,  if  he  is  not  doing  so  already.  Students  intending  to  elect  work 
in  debate  should  take  courses  13  and  14  in  their  sophomore  year.  Such 
students  are  also  recommended  to  acquaint  themselves  with  those  subjects 
from  which  questions  for  debate  are  usually  drawn— American  history, 
European  history,  jurisprudence  and  public  law,  philosophy,  political  econ- 
omy and  commerce,  and  political  science  and  sociology. 

UNIVERSITY  TEACHERS'    CERTIFICATE 

Because  of  the  need  of  preparation  in  both  Rhetoric  and  English  Litera- 
ture, for  certificated  teachers,  no  majors  or  minors  are  offered  or  accepted 
in  either  subject  singly.  A  combined  major  or  a  combined  minor  is  pro- 
vided for  such  as  are  preparing  to  teach  English  in  secondary  grades. 
The  combined  major  embraces  courses  3,  4,  7,  8  in  Rhetoric  and  courses 
1,  2, 11, 12  in  Literature.  The  combined  minor  includes  course  7  in  Rhetoric 
and  course  1  in  Literature.  But  with  each  major  or  minor,  courses  17,  18 
in  English  Literature  must  be  taken  as  fundamental  in  either  subject. 
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Candidates  who  intend  to  teach  debate  may  make  arrangements  to  sub- 
stitute courses  13  and  14  for  7  and  8.  Candidates  should  notify  the  depart- 
ment of  their  candidacy  by  the  beginning  of  their  sophomore  year. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

The  department  offers  two  lines  of  graduate  work — Composition:  On 
application  students  may  arrange  for  rhetorical  work  in  connection  with 
English  Literature  leading  to  the  Master's  degree;  Criticism:  Students 
may  also  arrange  for  critical  work  in  two  or  more  languages,  leading  to 
the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree. 

COURSES  PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

REQUIRED 

1.  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition — Instruction  and  practice  in 
elementary  composition.  Themes,  conferences.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.  First  and  second  semesters.  Given  in  Summer  Session, 
1914.  Frye,  Buck,  Gass,  McPhee,  Davis 

2.  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition — 1  continued.  First  and 
second  semesters.    Given  in  Summer  Session,  1914. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  freshmen  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  College  of  Engineering. 

5.  English  Composition — Expository  writing  and  kindred  forms  of 
expression.    Three  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Frye,  McPhee 

6.  English  Composition — 5  continued.    Second  semester. 

Courses  5  and  6  are  required  of  all  sophomores  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  may  be  elected,  in  place  of  3  and  4,  by  students  wishing  an 
additional  hour's  work. 

ELECTIVE 

3.  English  Composition — 1,  2  continued.  Practice  in  general  expres- 
sion. Intended  to  give  the  student  some  control  over  his  own  thought  and 
some  faculty  in  its  presentation.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours 
credit.     First  semester.  Frye,  McPhee 

4.  English  Composition — 3  continued.    Second  semester. 

23.  Newspaper  Writing — News-story  and  editorial  writing.  Two 
hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Gass 
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24.  Magazine  Writing— 23  continued.  Magazine  exposition.  Second 
semester. 

25.  Narration— Practical  course  in  prose  narrative  writing.  Admission 
by  consent  of  instructor.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  First 
semester.    Given  in  Summer  Session,  1914.  Buck 

26.  Narration— 25  continued  with  special  attention  to  the  short  story. 
Second  semester. 

COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

7.  English  Composition— Advanced  course.  Theory  of  English  com- 
position. Studies  in  the  organization  of  literary  material.  Daily  and 
fortnightly  themes.  Two  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit.  First 
semester.  **ye 

8.  English  Composition— 7  continued.  Critical  studies  in  style  and 
structure.  Readings  and  reports  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  English 
prose  literature.  Daily  and  fortnightly  themes.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Three  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Frye 

9.  Writers'  Course— Intended  for  advanced  students  who  wish  to 
improve  their  writing  in  connection  with  some  particular  subject  of  study 
or  inquiry.  No  classes;  themes,  criticism  and  conferences.  The  student  is 
expected  to  propose  a  subject,  to  prepare  a  theme,  and  to  submit  it  to  the 
instructor  for  criticism  and  advice  with  a  view  to  revision  and  improve- 
ment.   Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Frye 

10.  Writers'  Course — 9  continued.    Second  semester. 

11.  The  History  of  Rhetoric— A  reading  course  in  the  history  of 
rhetorical  theory.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  First  sem- 
ester. Gass 

13.  Argumentation — 1,  2  continued.  Principles  of  argumentative 
composition.  Text-book,  lectures,  frequent  writing,  conferences;  gathering 
of  material;  analysis;  evidence;  structure— brief-drawing;  ethics  of  dis- 
cussion. Briefs  and  arguments  on  questions  of  general  or  college  interest 
or  from  the  student's  work  in  other  departments.  In  the  second  semester 
a  thesis,  for  which  the  training  in  the  first  semester  directly  prepares,  may 
be  substituted.   Two  hours  attendance.   Three  hours  credit.   First  semester. 

Fogg  and  Assistants 

14.  Argumentation — 13  continued.    Second  semester. 

15.  Debate — Introductory  course.  Principles  of  argumentation  prac- 
tically applied  to  oral  discussion  of  economic,  ethical,  historical,  political, 
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and  sociological  questions.  Weekly  debates,  preceded  by  briefs,  in  which 
each  member  takes  part  three  times  as  principal  speaker.  The  debates 
are  criticised  before  the  entire  class.  Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted course  13  with  credit  and  to  others  by  special  consent.  Membership 
limited  to  twenty.  Two  consecutive  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit. 
First  semester.  Fogg 

16.  Debate — 15  continued.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  13 
or  15  and  to  others  by  consent  of  the  instructor.    Second  semester. 

17.  Debate — Advanced  course.  Further  training  in  investigation  and 
oral  discussion.  Debates.  Each  member  takes  part  three  times  as  prin- 
cipal speaker.  Conducted  as  course  15.  Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted 13  and  15  or  16  and  to  others  by  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mem- 
bership limited  to  sixteen.  Admission  by  consent  of  instructor.  Two 
consecutive  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Fogg 

18.  Debate — 17  continued.    Second  semester. 

19.  Public  Address  (Exclusive  of  Debate) — Practical  training  in  the 
composition  of  the  public  address  not  strictly  argumentative.  Practice  in 
writing  for  definite  audiences,  the  occasional  address.  Emphasis  on  per- 
suasion and  literary  form,  supplementing  the  course  in  argumentation  and 
debate.  Burke,  Erskine,  Webster,  Lincoln,  Phillips,  Beecher,  Curtis,  and 
contemporary  public  speakers.  Readings;  conferences.  To  have  taken 
or  to  be  taking  course  13  is  advantageous.  Two  or  three  hours  attendance. 
Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Fogg 

20.  Public  Address  (Exclusive  of  Debate) — 19  continued.  Second 
semester. 

22.  Debate — Second  advance  course.  Training  of  a  more  systematic 
kind.  Original  research.  Open  only  to  those  students  who  have  attained 
some  excellence  in  argumentation  and  debate.  Membership  limited  to 
twenty.  Attendance  to  be  arranged.  Credit  varies  with  the  work  done. 
First  semester.  Fogg 

29.  The  Nineteenth  Century  Essay — Principles  of  English  composi- 
tion as  illustrated  by  selected  works  of  masters  of  modern  English  prose — 
Jeffrey,  Hazlitt,  Macaulay,  Lamb,  De  Quincy,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Arnold, 
Newman,  and  Stevenson.  Frequent  themes;  personal  criticism.  Pre- 
requisite: Courses  1,  2.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  First 
semester.  Fogg 

30.  The  Nineteenth  Century  Essay — 29  continued.    Second  semester. 
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32.  The     Teaching    of     Rhetoric     and     English     Composition — 

Teachers'  Course.  Aims  and  methods  of  secondary-school  instruction  in 
rhetoric  and  English  composition.  General  principles  of  composition. 
Discussion  of  text-books;  themes.  The  management  of  theme  courses. 
Practice  in  correcting  themes.  Open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  graduates. 
One  hour  lecture;  three  hours  reading  and  observation.  Two  hours  credit. 
Second  semester.  Frve>  F°SS 

33.  Comparative  Criticism— A  comparative  study  of  the  leading  so- 
cial ideas  in  the  works  of  representative  writers  in  France,  Germany,  and 
England  during  the  latter  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century.  Fre- 
quent reports  and  conferences.  Intended  to  give  the  student  some  notion 
of  the  social  ideas  in  literature  as  a  foundation  for  its  critical  appreciation. 
A  reading  knowledge  of  French  is  indispensable.  Admission  by  consent 
of  the  instructor.  Two  hours  lectures.  Two  hours  credit.  Given  in 
Summer  Session,  1914.  Buck 

34.  Comparative  Criticism— A  comparative  study  of  the  drama- 
Greek,  Spanish,  French,  and  English.  Mainly  a  reading  course,  controlled 
by  reports,  critiques,  and  lectures.  Intended  to  give  the  students  some 
sort  of  foundation  for  the  critical  appreciation  of  literature.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  French  is  indispensable.  Admission  by  consent  of  the  in- 
structor.   Two  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.  Frye 

41.  Public  Speaking— Intended  especially  for  students  who  wish  to 
prepare  themselves  for  public  speaking— debate  and  other  forms  of  public 
address.  Its  object  is  to  assist  the  student  in  acquiring  an  effective  oral 
style— clear,  direct,  simple.  Text-book,  individual  drill.  Special  attention 
to  voice  and  gesture.  Practice  in  various  forms  of  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing. Critical  work  in  the  delivery  of  one  original  oration  each  semester. 
Membership  limited  to  fifteen.  Admission  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Three  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Howell,  Davis 

42.  Public  Speaking — 41  continued.    Second  semester. 

ROMAN  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor    Barber    (Head    of  Department),   Assistant   Professor   Sanford, 
Assistant  Professor  Hunter,  Assistant  Graham 

The  instruction  aims  to  impart  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the 
language  through  a  study  of  its  development  and  wide  reading  in  the  liter- 
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ature.  The  intention  is  to  lead  the  student  to  build  up  his  grammatical 
knowledge  and  to  master  the  laws  of  the  language  from  his  own  reading. 

The  instruction  is  not  confined  to  linguistic  and  literary  lines  solely.  The 
character  and  institutions  of  the  Roman  people  are  also  studied  with  the 
view  of  leading  students  to  an  understanding  of  ancient  Roman  civilization 
and  its  bearing  on  modern  life. 

The  required  courses  for  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate  in  Latin  as 
a  major  are,  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8.  Equivalent  work  in  the  department 
may  be  substituted  for  5  and  6  upon  consultation  with  the  head.  The 
courses  required  for  a  minor  are  1,  2,  3  and  additional  work  assigned  by 
the  head  of  the  department.  The  above  courses  must  be  preceded  by  the 
four  years  high  school  preparation,  including  composition  (one  period  per 
week  during  the  second  and  third  years)  and  a  thorough  drill  in  the  gram- 
mar. Students  found  to  be  defective  in  preparation  may  be  required  to 
take  courses  E  and  F  in  addition  to  the  above. 

In  connection  with  this  department  is  maintained  a  Latin  Club  of  ad- 
vanced students  elected  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  interest  in  the 
subject.  Monthly  meetings  are  held  devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers, 
choice  passages  of  Roman  literature,  discussions,  and  Latin  conversation. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  dues  are  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  some  per- 
manent memorial  for  the  department. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Candidates  for  advanced  degrees  must  have  completed  courses  1,  2,  3, 
and  4,  or  their  equivalents.  Graduate  study  should  include  courses  5,  6, 
11,  and  12,  after  which  subjects  may  be  selected  from  any  courses  open  to 
graduates.    The  basis  of  requirement  is  as  follows: 

Second  Minor:  Three  hours  of  class-room  work  for  one  year. 

First  Minor:  Six  hours  of  class-room  work  for  one  year. 

Major:  Six  hours  of  class-room  work  and  the  equivalent  of  four  hours 
in  the  preparation  of  a  thesis. 

Complete  Course:  Nine  hours  of  class-room  work  and  the  equivalent  of 
six  hours  in  the  preparation  of  a  thesis. 

Theses  may  be  prepared  on  any  of  the  following  subjects:  the  satirists, 
the  Roman  drama,  Roman  history,  Roman  oratory,  elegiac  poetry,  poetry  of 
the  empire,  prose  of  the  republic,  prose  of  the  empire,  sermo  plebeius, 
patristic  literature.  By  special  arrangement  a  thesis  may  be  prepared  on 
some  question  of  syntax  covering  the  whoje  literature. 
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COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

To  enter  course  A  the  student  must  have  had  four  books  of  Caesar  with 
Latin  composition.  To  enter  course  1  the  student  must  have  completed 
courses  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  . 

Courses  A  and  B  give  the  student  two  preparatory  credit  points  or 
six  hours  of  college  credit.  Courses  C  and  D  two  preparatory  credit 
"points"  and  two  hours  of  college  credit,  or  ten  hours  of  college  credit. 

A  Cicero— Three  orations;  Latin  composition,  drill  in  syntax.  In 
written  exercises  the  long  vowels  are  marked.  Three  hours  attendance. 
Three  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Graham 

B.  Cicero— A  continued.    Second  semester. 

C.  Vergil— Three  books  in  the  Aeneid.  Drill  in  prosody,  case  and  verb 
construction,  and  poetic  expressions.  Five  hours  attendance.  Five  hours 
credit.    First  semester.  Hunter 

D.  Vergil— Three  books  of  the  Aeneid.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  Two 
books  Drill  as  in  C.  Metrical  reading  of  hexameters  at  sight.  Practical 
examination  of  tense  uses.  Literary  art  of  Vergil.  Five  hours  attendance. 
Five  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Hunter 

E.  Practical  Course  in  Latin  Syntax— Practical  drill  in  the  principles 
of  Latin  syntax,  preparatory  to  rapid  and  accurate  reading.  Two  hours 
attendance.    Two  hours  credit.  Hunter 

F.  Practical  Course  in  Latin  Syntax— E  continued.  Special  practice 
in  translating  long  paragraphs  of  connected  discourse. 

1.  Cicero— De  Senectute  with  Latin  composition.  Drill  in  the  syntax 
of  moods  and  tenses;  special  attention  to  the  classification  of  subordinate 
clauses  Livy  begun.  Five  hours  attendance.  Five  hours  credit.  First 
semester.  Barber'  Hunter 

2.  Livy— Books  XXI  and  XXII.  Practice  in  sight  reading.  Study  of 
moods  and  tenses  and  subordinate  clauses  continued.  Five  hours  attend- 
ance.   Five  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Barber,  Hunter 

3.  Horace— Selected  Odes,  Epodes,  Satires,  Epistles  and  Ars  Poetica. 
A  few  passages  memorized;  occasional  summaries;  a  brief  view  of  social  life 
in  Horace's  time;  prosody.  Four  hours  attendance.  Four  hours  credit. 
First  semester.  Sanford 

4.  Plautus  and  Ter  ence-^Captivi  and  Adelphoe.  A  brief  introduction 
to  Roman  drama;  prosody.  Tacitus'  Agricola  and  Germania.  Four  hours 
attendance.    Four  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Sanford 
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43.  Teachers'  Course — Lectures  on  methods  of  teaching  Latin  and  on 
subject  matter  often  overlooked.  Model  reading  of  sub-freshman  authors. 
Courses  43  and  44  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  two  hours  in  general  methods 
in  the  department  of  Education.  One  hour  attendance.  One  hour  credit. 
First  semester.  Graham 

44.  Teachers'  Course — 43  continued.    Second  semester. 

49.  Roman  Oratory — General  survey  of  the  development  of  Roman 
oratory  from  the  earliest  period.  Detailed  study  of  the  structure  of  speeches, 
methods  of  delivery,  and  effectiveness.  Types  of  oratory  employed  at 
funerals,  before  armies,  in  the  senate  and  Forum.  Lectures  and  reports. 
Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Hunter 

50.  Roman  Oratory — 49  continued.  Special  reference  to  oratory  in 
the  last  days  of  the  republic.    Second  semester. 

51.  Scientific  Latin — A  practical  course  in  the  word  formation,  vocab- 
ulary, phrases  and  continuous  passages  in  scientific  Latin.  Especially 
adapted  to  students  in  medicine  and  the  natural  sciences.  Two  hours 
attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Hunter 

52.  Scientific  Latin — 51  continued.  Preparation  of  special  material  by 
students  in  the  lines  with  which  they  are  most  concerned.  Two  hours 
attendance.     Two  hours  credit.     Second  semester. 

COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

5.  Suetonius — Lives  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar.  Sight  reading. 
Talks  upon  Roman  life.  Papers  by  the  class.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two 
hours  credit.    First  semester.  Barber 

6.  Pliny  and  Juvenal — Selected  letters.  Selected  satires.  Reading 
from  hearing.  Collateral  readings  on  Roman  social  life.  Two  hours  at- 
tendance.   Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Barber 

7.  Roman  Archaeology — On  public  works  the  following  are  some  of 
the  subjects  treated:  Amphitheatres,  aqueducts,  arches,  architecture, 
basilicas,  bath-houses,  building  materials,  catacombs,  circi,  columns, 
fortifications,  fora,  methods  of  building,  roads,  sewers,  temples,  theatres, 
walls,  war  implements.  The  following  subjects  bearing  on  the  public  and 
private  life  of  the  Romans  are  treated:  dress  and  ornaments,  household 
furniture,  kitchen  utensils,  museums,  manuscripts,  pottery  and  vases, 
public  buildings,  private  houses,  sculpture,  Vesuvius,  Pompeii,  Hercu- 
laneum,  wall  decorations.    Lectures  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.    Papers 
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are  required  of  students  on  specially  assigned  topics.    Not  open  to  fresh- 
men.   Two  hours  attendance.     Two  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Barber 

9.  Cicero's  Letters— Selections  arranged  to  throw  light  upon  life  and 
time  of  Cicero.  Lectures  on  the  style  of  the  letters.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Sanford 

[10.  Quintillian— Book  X  and  selections  from  Book  XII.  Books  I 
and  II  assigned  for  collateral  reading  as  showing  the  educational  methods  in 
the  first  century  A.  D.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  Second 
semester.    Not  given  in  191  4-1  91 5.  Sanford] 

11.  Composition— A  brief,  illustrated  review  of  the  syntax  of  noun 
and  verb,  followed  by  practice  in  connected  Latin  writing.  One  hour 
attendance.    One  hour  credit.    First  semester.  Sanford 

12.  Composition— 11  continued.    Second  semester. 

13.  Latin  Grammar— An  elementary  course  in  historical  development 
of  Latin  moods.  Tenses.  Pronunciation.  Lectures.  One  hour  attendance. 
One  hour  credit.    First  semester.  Barber 

14.  Latin  Grammar — 13  continued.    Second  semester. 

[15.  Plautus  and  Terence— Course  in  rapid  reading  of  seven  or  eight 
plays.  Lectures  on  history  of  Roman  drama.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two 
hours  credit.    First  semester.    Not  given  in  1914-1915.  Sanford] 

16.  Cicero— Tusculan  Disputations,  Book  I,  studied  with  reference  to 
Roman  ideals  concerning  immortality.  Selections  from  Lucretius,  Seneca, 
and  Buecheler's  Carmina  Latina  Epigraphica.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Sanford 

17.  Roman  History— From  the  earliest  times  through  the  early  empire. 
Primarily  for  those  preparing  to  teach  Latin  in  secondary  schools— open 
to  juniors  and  seniors  only.  Text-book.  Lectures.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Sanford 

18.  History  of  Roman  Literature— Lectures,  with  selections  from 
representative  authors.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  only.  Two  hours 
attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester.  Sanford 

21.  Latin  Morphology— Latin  in  its  relation  to  the  other  languages  of 
the  Aryan  group.  Sounds  and  their  combinations,  accent,  and  principles  of 
word  formation  and  derivation.  Survey  of  the  laws  of  linguistic  growth 
and  change  as  illustrated  in  Latin.  Lectures  and  readings.  One  hour 
attendance.    One  hour  credit.    First  semester.  Hunter 
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22.  Latin  Morphology — 21  continued  with  historical  study  of  the 
development  of  Latin.    Second  semester. 

[27.  Vergil— Selections  from  the  Eclogues,  Georgics,  and  Books  VII- 
XII  of  the  Aeneid,  rapid  reading  course,  of  particular  interest  to  prospective 
teachers  of  Latin.  Special  topics  assigned  for  investigation  by  members 
of  the  class.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  First  semester. 
Not  given  in  1 914-1915.  Sanford] 

[28.  Ovid — Selections  from  the  Heroides,  Amoves,  Fasti,  Metamorphoses, 
and  Tristia,  a  companion  course  to  27.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours 
credit.    Second  semester.    Not  given  in  1914-1915.  Sanford] 

29.  Tacitus — Selections  from  the  Annals  and  Histories,  treated  as  a 
basis  for  the  history  of  the  Empire  from  14  to  70  A.  D.  Two  hours  attend- 
ance.   Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Sanford 

30.  Martial — Selected  Epigrams,  in  illustration  of  Roman  life  under  the 
early  Empire.    Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

Sanford] 

[31.  The  Elegiac  Poets — Selections  from  Catullus  and  Tibullus. 
Lectures  on  the  history  of  Roman  elegiac  poetry.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.     First  semester.    Not  given  in  1914-1915.        Sanford] 

[32.  The  Elegiac  Poets — Selections  from  Propertius  and  Ovid.  31  con- 
tinued.    Second  semester.    Not  given  in  1914-1915.] 

[33.  Cena  Trimalchionis — This  social  novel  studied  with  reference  to 
Romance  languages,  but  especially  to  popular  speech  and  customs  of  the 
time.  One  hour  attendance.  One  hour  credit.  First  semester.  Not  given 
in  1914-1915.  Sanford] 

[34.  Cena  Trimalchionis — 33  continued.  Second  semester.  Not 
given  in  1 91 4-1 915.] 

[35.  Roman  Religion  and  Mythology — A  lecture  course.  Occasional 
papers  and  reports  by  members  of  the  class.  One  hour  attendance.  One 
hour  credit.    First  semester.    Not  given  in  1 91 4-1 91 5.  Sanford] 

[36.  Roman  Religion  and  Mythology — 35  continued.  Second  sem- 
ester .     Not  given  in  1914-1915.] 

37.  Roman  Law — Reading  of  selections  from  the  public  and  private 
law  of  the  Romans,  accompanied  by  lectures.  One  hour  attendance.  One 
hour  credit.    First  semester.  Barber] 

38.  Roman  Law — 37  continued.    Second  semester. 
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COURSES  PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

[19.  Lucretius— Books  I  and  III,  with  an  examination  into  modal  uses 
of  the  remaining  books.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  First 
semester.    Not  given  inl9U-1915.  Barber] 

[20.  Cicero— de  Oratore,  Book  I,  with  an  examination  into  modal  uses 
in  Cicero's  essays.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  Second 
semester.    Not  given  in  191^-1915.  Barber] 

[23.  Latin  Paleography— A  study  of  Latin  manuscripts.  One  hour 
attendance.    One  hour  credit.    Not  given  in  191U-1915.  Sanford] 

[24.  Roman  Epigraphy— Study  of  select  inscriptions.  One  hour 
attendance.    One  hour  credit.    Second  semester.    Not  given  in  191U-1915. 

Sanford] 

[25.  Seminary— Special  study  of  the  syntax  of  the  verb.  Topics  are 
assigned  to  students  to  investigate  through  the  whole  range  of  the  litera- 
ture. Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  First  semester.  Not 
given  in  19U-1915.  Barber] 

[26.  Seminary— 25  continued.  Second  semester.  Not  given  in  191 U 
1915. } 

[45.  The  Personal  and  National  Characteristics  of  the  Roman 
People— Lectures.  Papers  by  the  students.  One  hour  attendance.  One 
hour  credit.    First  semester.    Not  given  in  191U-1915.  Barber] 

[46.  The  Personal  and  National  Characteristics  of  the  Roman 
People— 45  continued.    Second  semester.    Not  given  in  1 91  h-1 91 5.] 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Professor  Conklin  (Head  of  Department),  Assistant  Professor  Reese, 
,  Mr.  Hanley,  Miss  Stenger 

General  undergraduate  work  enables  the  student  to  read  modern  and 
classical  French  with  accuracy  and  appreciation. 

Special  undergraduate  work  provides  for  literary  study  in  French,  for 
practical  drill  in  writing  and  speaking  French  and  for  the  study  of  Italian 
and  Spanish.  Advanced  students  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  department,  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  offered  in  the  Graduate 
College. 

For  the  University  Teachers'  Certificate  the  following  courses,  or  equiva- 
lents, are  required:    Major,   courses  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14, 
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15,  16,  and  51,  52;  minor,  courses  1  to  14  inclusive.  At  least  six  semesters 
of  strong  work  in  the  high  school  or  three  semesters  in  the  University  are 
required  before  specialization  is  begun. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MASTER   OF  ARTS 

For  graduate  study  in  Romance  languages  at  least  three  years  of  French 
are  necessary.  For  the  courses  in  the  following  groups  equivalents  are 
accepted: 

Philological  Group — Second  Minor:  Old  French,  historical  French 
grammar,  Italian,  or  Spanish.  First  Minor:  Requirements  for  second  minor 
and  further  study  of  Old  French  and  of  Italian  or  Spanish.  Major:  Old 
French,  historical  French  grammar,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  advanced  course 
in  either  Italian  or  Spanish,  Provencal,  Romance  phonetics. 

Literary  Group — Second  Minor:  Studies  of  different  periods  in  French 
literature,  Italian,  or  Spanish:  First  Minor:  Studies  of  different  periods 
in  French  literature,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  or  advanced  course  in  Italian  or 
Spanish,  Old  French.  Major:  French  writing  and  speaking;  studies  of 
different  periods  in  French  literature;  Italian  and  Spanish,  advanced 
course  in  either  Italian  or  Spanish;  Old  French,  historical  French  grammar, 
special  readings. 

COURSES  PRIMARILY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 
French 

1.  Beginning  French — Introductory  course.  Five  hours  attendance. 
Five  hours  credit.    First  semester.    Given  in  Summer  Session,  1914. 

Conklin,  Reese,  Hanley,  Stenger 

2.  Beginning  French — 1  continued.  Second  semester.  Given  in 
Summer  Session,  1914. 

3.  French — Second-year  course.  Modern  reading.  Three  hours  at- 
tendance. Three  hours  credit.  First  semester.  Given  in  Summer  Session, 
1914.  Conklin,  Hanley,  Stenger 

4.  French — 3  continued.    Second  semester. 

5.  French  Writing  and  Speaking— Recommended  with  3.  Two 
hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Conklin 

6.  French  Writing  and  Speaking— 5  continued.  Recommended 
with  4.     Second  semester. 

7.  Classical  Authors— One  hour  attendance.  One  hour  credit.  First 
semester.  Reese 
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8.  Classical  Authors— 7  continued.    Second  semester. 

9.  Romantic  School— Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit. 
First  semester.  Reese 

10.  Romantic  School— 9  continued.    Second  semester. 

11.  French  Writing  and  Speaking— Advanced  course  (Teachers' 
course).    Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Conklin 

12.  French  Writing  and  Speaking— 11  continued.    Second  semester, 
i  13.     Modern  French  Drama  and  Novel— One  hour  credit.     First 

semester.    Given  in  Summer  Session,  1914. 

i  14.     Modern    French    Drama   and    Novel— 13    continued.     Second 

semester. 

Spanish 

31.  Beginning  Spanish— Introductory  course.  Five  hours  attend- 
ance! Five  hours  credit.  First  semester.  Given  in  Summer  Session, 
1 914  Reese, 

32.  Spanish — 31  continued.    Second  semester. 

33.  Spanish— Second  year  course.  Three  hours  attendance.  Three 
hours  credit.     First  semester.  Reese, 

34.  Spanish— 33  continued.    Second  semester. 

35.  Spanish— Third  year.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit. 
First  semester.  Reese, 

36.  Spanish — 35  continued.    Second  semester. 

COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES,  AND   GRADUATES 
French 

15.  Studies  of  Different  Periods  in  French  Literature— Prere- 
quisite: Courses  7,  8,  9,  10,  or  equivalent  work.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Conklin 

16.  Studies  of  Different  Periods  in  French  Literature— 15  con- 
tinued.   Second  semester. 

17.  French  Literature — 16  continued.    First  semester. 

18.  French  Literature — 17  continued.    Second  semester. 


Courses  13  and  14  interview  work.  Open  to  strong  students  with  at 
»ast  two  years  French.  Consultation  with  head  of  the  department  before 
sgistration. 
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Italian 

41.  Beginning   Italian — Introductory  course.     Three  hours  attend- 
ance.    Three  hours  credit.     First  semester. 

42.  Italian — 41  continued.    Second  semester. 

43.  Italian — Second-year  course.    Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours 
credit.    First  semester. 

44.  Italian — 43  continued.    Second  semester. 


COURSES  PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 
French 

51.  Old  French — Grammar  and  reading.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Conklin 

52.  Old  French — 51  continued.    Second  semester. 

55.  French  Philology — Historical  French  grammar,  phonetical  an- 
alysis of  French  words.  One  hour  attendance.  One  hour  credit.  First 
semester.  Conklin 

56.  French  Philology — 55  continued.    Second  semester. 

Provencal 

61.  Grammar,  Reading,  and  Analysis — One  hour  attendance.  One 
hour  credit.    First  semester.  Conklin 

62.  Provencal  Literature — Second  semester. 

Romance  Phonetics 

65.  Comparative  Phonetics  of  Italian,  Spanish,  French  and 
Provengal — Lectures.  One  hour  attendance.  One  hour  credit.  First 
semester.  Conklin 

66.  Comparative  Phonetics  of  Italian,  Spanish,  French  and 
Provencal — 65  continued.    Second  semester. 

SANSKRIT  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

(See  Greek  History  and  Literature) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SLAVONIC 

Assistant  Professor  Sarka  Hrbkova  (Head  of  Department) 

1.  Beginners'  Course— Grammar,  vocabulary,  exercises,  word  struc- 
ture. Selections  from  Reader.  Five  hours  attendance.  Five  hours  credit. 
First  semester. 

2.  Beginners'  Course— 1  continued.  Grammar  continued.  Conver- 
sation. "Stare  Povesti"  by  Jirasek,  "Babicka"  by  BoSena  Nemcova, 
"Pod  Dutym  Stromem"  by  Halek.  Five  hours  attendance.  Five  hours 
credit.    Second  semester. 

3.  Bohemian  Literature— Reading  and  interpretation  of  Erben's 
"Kytice  Povesti,"  Neruda's  "Povidky,"  Havlicek's  "Tyrolske  Elegie" 
and  "Epigramy."  Three  hours  attendance.  Three  hours  credit.  First 
semester. 

4.  Bohemian  Literature— 3  continued.  Reading  and  interpretation 
of  Jirasek's  "Filosofska  Historie,"  Halek's  "Basn&,"  "Diva  Bara"  by 
Nemcova.    Three  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

5.  Bohemian  Literature— Svatopluk  Cech's  "  Jestf  ab  contra  Hrd- 
licka,"  "Pisne  Otroka,"  "Leletinsky  Kovar,"  Kollar's  "Slavy  Dcera." 
"Mala  Slovesnost."  One  to  three  hours  attendance.  One  to  three  hours 
credit.    First  semester. 

6.  Bohemian  Literature— 5  continued.  Study  of  dramatic  writings 
of  Tyl,  Klicpera,  Subert,  Samberk,  Vrchlicky.  One  to  three  hours  attend- 
ance.   One  to  three  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

7.  Short  Story  Course— Reading  and  reports.  Authors  considered: 
Cecil,  Machar,  Klecanda,  Nemcova,  Tfebizskf,  Neruda.  Two  hours 
attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

8.  Short  Story  Course— 7  continued.  Modern  Bohemian,  Russian, 
and  Polish  writers.  The  structure  of  the  short  story.  Composition. 
Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

9.  Conversation— Class-room  exercises  in  Bohemian.  Idiomatic  and 
colloquial  expressions.  Review  of  grammar.  Prerequisite:  Bohemian 
1  and  2  or  satisfactory  equivalent.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours 
credit.    First  semester. 

10.  Conversation— 9  continued.  Practice  in  every-day  Bohemian. 
Composition.    Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 
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11.  Slavic  Life — A  lecture  course  in  English  on  Slavic  Life.  Illus- 
trated by  900  lantern  slides  covering  subjects  of  history,  customs,  homes, 
occupations,  costumes,  amusements,  child  life,  architecture,  development 
of  the  arts  and  industries,  social  and  educational  ideals  among  the  Slavic 
nations.  One  hour  attendance.  One  hour  credit.  First  and  second  sem- 
esters. 

12.  Immigration — A  general  view  of  the  problem  of  the  immigrant 
with  special  reference  to  the  Slav.  Sources  and  causes  of  emigration, 
racial,  economic,  political  and  social  effects  of  immigration;  assimilative 
forces  at  work;  distribution  of  immigrants;  character  of  recent  immi- 
gration; restrictive  and  non-restrictive  measures;  proposed  solutions  of  the 
problem.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours  credit.  First  and  second 
semesters. 

13-14.  History  of  Bohemian  Literature — From  the  earliest  times  to 
the  modern  period.  Based  on  Luetzow's  "History  of  Bohemian  Litera- 
ture," Wratislaw's  "The  Native  Literature  of  Bohemia  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century,"  Pypin  and  Spasovic's  "Historie  Literatur  Slovanskych,"  VISek's 
"Dejiny  Poesie  CeskS/g  "Lietratura  Ceska  Devatenacteho  Stoletl," 
Tieftrunk,  Jungmann,  Morfil,  Ninger.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two 
hours  credit.  First  and  second  semesters.  (Unless  desired  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  advanced  students,  this  course  will  not  be  given.) 

15.  Teachers'  Course — A  special  course  in  methods  of  teaching  Bo- 
hemian. Assigned  readings,  reports,  lectures,  model  teaching.  A  thorough 
review  of  the  grammar  and  general  summary  of  literature.  Preparation 
of  outlines  for  teaching.  A  survey  of  text-books  used  in  teaching  Bohemian. 
Suggestive  helps  and  plans.  Prerequisite:  satisfactory  work  in  courses  1, 
2,  3,  4,  9,  10,  11  or  their  equivalent.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two  hours 
credit.    First  semester. 

16.  Teachers'  Course — 15  continued.  Two  hours  attendance.  Two 
hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

17.  Slavic  Literature — Consideration  and  discussion  of  Slavic  writers. 
Two  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 
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ZOOLOGY 

Professor   Wolcott    {Head   of  Department),    Professor   Powers,    Professor 

Barker,  Miss  Mantor;    in  Anatomy,  Doctor  Hilton,  Doctor  Knight, 

Doctor  Mantor,  Doctor  Arnholt 

General  Information 

The  department  possesses  such  facilities  as  enable  it  to  offer  the  usual 
undergraduate  courses  and  graduate  work  along  certain  lines. 

Students  entering  upon  the  study  of  zoology  should  elect  courses  1  and 
2  or  3  and  4,  or  A,  the  equivalent  of  a  year's  work  being  required  for 
admission  to  all  subsequent  courses,  except  21  and  22  and  36.  Certain 
abbreviated  introductory  courses,  to  a  certain  degree  specialized,  are  open 
only  to  students  in  particular  groups,  as  11  to  students  m  pharmacy,  Is 
to  those  in  forestry,  and  14  to  those  in  domestic  science,  but  such  course 
cannot  be  substituted  for  the  beginning  courses  named  above  in  meeting 
general  requirements.  Students  looking  forward  to  the  study  of  medicine 
have  offered  to  them,  after  completing  the  first  year  of  work,  course  9  or 
15  6  7,  and  as  electives  17  and  18.  The  requirements  for  the  University 
Teachers'  Certificate  in  this  department  are:  for  a  12-hour  minor,  courses 
3,  4,  9,  and  35  or  36;  for  a  16-hour  minor,  the  same  courses  with  the  addi- 
tion of  21  and  22;  for  an  18-hour  or  a  20-hour  major,  the  same  with  the 
further  addition  of  courses  6  or  7.  Those  who  plan  to  specialize  in  zoology, 
after  completing  courses  1  and  2,  should  take  9,  7,  and  6,  after  which  they 
may  select  further  work  from  the  several  lines  open  to  them. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  opportunities  for  preparation  in  lines  leading 
to  professional  work  in  zoology.  A  course  in  economic  zoology  and  ento- 
mology is  offered  which  fits  the  student  for  experiment  station  work,  and 
government  work  in  entomology;  by  slight  modification  and  the  proper 
use  of  electives  the  course  furnishes  suitable  preparation  for  the  work  of 
the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey.  The  student  may  also,  by  the  election  of 
courses  in  parasitology,  animal  pathology,  etc.,  readily  adapt  his  prepara- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  by 
the  selection  of  certain  courses  chosen  with  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the 
department,  prepare  himself  for  work  in  the  new  laboratories  of  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries.  In  all  these  lines  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  properly  trained 
men  at  good  salaries.  Students  considering  entering  upon  any  of  these 
lines  of  work  are  urged  to  consult  freely  with  the  head  of  the  department. 
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GRADUATE   WORK 

Before  entering  upon  graduate  work  in  zoology,  the  student  must  consult 
with  the  head  of  the  department  as  to  the  details  of  his  course,  even  though 
his  work  may  actually  be  done  under  the  immediate  direction  of  another 
member  of  the  staff. 

Among  the  facilities  available  for  research  work  are  a  large  collection  of 
mites,  a  comparatively  unworked  group  of  great  economic  and  scientific 
importance;  a  considerable  and  rapidly  growing  collection  of  parasitological 
material;  and  an  aquarium  room  with  permanent  colonies  of  protozoa 
and  a  number  of  the  lower  invertebrates  under  various  environmental 
conditions,  which  permits  of  experimental  work  upon  these  forms. 

The  publications  of  the  departmental  staff  and  of  graduate  students  are 
included  in  a  series  entitled  "Studies  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory,"  of 
which  five  volumes  of  twenty  numbers  each  have  been  completed,  while  of 
volume  6  numbers  101  to  110  have  been  published,  and  others  are  in  press 
and  in  preparation. 

The  department  has  available  one  fellowship  and  two  scholarships  which 
are  given  to  deserving  students  each  year.  Applicants  can  secure  full 
information  in  regard  to  them  by  addressing  the  head  of  the  department. 

MASTER   OF  ARTS 

To  register  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  a  student 
must  have  completed  two  years  of  undergraduate  work  in  zoology,  and  one 
in  botany.    The  ordinary  requirements  are  as  follows: 

Minor:  An  amount  of  advanced  work  equivalent  to  six  credit  hours, 
a  minor  thesis,  and  seminar  work  for  one  semester. 

Major:  An  amount  of  advanced  work  equivalent  to  12  credit  hours, 
a  major  thesis,  and  assigned  reading,  including  seminar  work  throughout 
the  year. 

Complete  course:  Work  equivalent  to  full  time  for  one  year  including 
reading  and  seminar  work,  and  a  suitable  thesis. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  preparation  required  of  the  student  is  the  same  as  for  the  Master's 
degree.    The  requirements  are: 

Minor:  An  amount  of  work  approximating  that  of  the  complete  course 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Major:   A  course  of  graduate  study  which  shall  meet  at  least  the  mini- 
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mum  time  requirement  imposed  by  the  Graduate  College;  the  preparation 
of  a  thesis  which  shall  represent  original  research,  and  three  years  of  seminar 
work. 

FIRST   YEAR  COURSES 

1  Introduction  to  Zoology— For  beginners  and  those  wishing  a 
general  insight  into  the  methods  and  principles  of  the  science.  Strongly 
recommended  to  all  whose  time  and  schedule  permit.  The  lectures  cover 
the  general  principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  development,  classifica- 
tion and  evolution  of  animals;  the  laboratory  work,  an  intensive  study  of 
a  few  selected  types,  with  an  extensive  study  of  numerous  others,  both 
drawn  largely  from  the  simpler  invertebrates,  together  with  a  study  of 
mitosis  and  cell  cleavage.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  study  of  living  forms. 
Three  hours  attendance.  Six  hours  laboratory.  Five  hours  credit.  First 
semester.  Powers'  Mantor 

2.     Introduction  of  Zoology— 1  continued.    Second  semester. 

3  Introduction  to  Zoology  (Briefer  Course)— For  those  whose  time 
or  schedule  prevents  enrollment  for  the  previous  course.  The  ground 
covered  by  the  lectures  is  the  same,  but  the  laboratory  work  is  confined 
to  a  few  types,  together  with  a  study  of  mitosis  and  cell  cleavage,  and 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  methods.  Three  hours  attendance.  Four  hours 
laboratory.    Three  hours  credit.  * 

a.    Primarily  for  academic  students.  Powers,  Mantor 

6      Primarily  for  students  aiming  to  enter  medical  or  physical  training 

Barker 
courses. 

4.  Introduction  to  Zoology  (Briefer  Course)— 3  continued.  Second 
semester. 

A.  General  Zoology— For  those  who  desire  to  complete  the  year's 
work  in  general  zoology  in  one  semester.  This  course  covers  the  same  field 
as  courses  3  and  4.  Five  hours  attendance.  Eight  hours  laboratory.  Five 
hours  or,  with  additional  assigned  work,  six  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

Barker 

11.  General  Zoology— A  course  open  only  to  pharmacy  students.  The 
lectures  deal  with  the  general  principles  of  animal  morphology,  physiology, 
and  embryology.  The  laboratory  work  is  based  upon  a  study  of  several 
invertebrates,  and  one  vertebrate  type,  and  includes  instruction  in  micro- 
scopical technique  and  in  methods  of  gross  dissection.  Two  hours  lecture. 
One  hour  quiz.   Four  hours  laboratory.   Three  hours  credit.   First  semester. 

Barker 
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13.  Forest  Zoology — Consists  of  a  brief  review  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  zoology  followed  by  a  study  of  the  animal  life  of  forests, 
exclusive  of  insects,  with  particular  attention  to  fish  and  game  and  to 
forms  directly  beneficial  or  injurious  and  which  affect  the  propagation  and 
growth  of  forest  trees  either  in  a  state  of  nature  or  under  cultivation. 
Open  only  to  students  in  the  Forestry  Group.  Three  hours  attendance. 
Four  hours  laboratory  and  field  work.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Wolcott 

14.  General  Zoology — A  course  for  students  in  domestic  science, 
which,  aside  from  dealing  briefly  with  the  general  principles  of  zoology, 
aims  particularly  to  provide  a  suitable  basis  for  an  understanding  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  The  laboratory  work  is  de- 
voted to  selected  invertebrate  types,  ending  with  a  brief  study  of  the  cat. 
Three  hours  attendance.  Four  hours  laboratory.  Three  hours  credit. 
Second  semester.  Wolcott 

SECOND   YEAR  COURSES 

5.  Invertebrate  Morphology — A  general  course  continuing  the  work 
of  the  first  year  by  carrying  it  on  to  other  invertebrate  types  and  leading 
up  to  the  advanced  courses  of  the  third  year.  Conference,  quiz,  reading 
and  laboratory  work,  the  character  of  the  course  varied  with  the  needs  of 
the  class  and  its  preparation.     Three  or  four  hours  credit.     First  semester. 

Powers 

6.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vetebrates — Also  a  general  course 
forming  with  courses  9  and  7  a  year  of  vertebrate  work.  The  class-work 
continues  that  of  course  7  and  completes  a  survey  of  the  field.  The  labora- 
tory work  includes  the  dissection  of  a  fish,  amphibian,  reptile  or  bird,  and 
mammal,  with  demonstrations  from  preparations  in  other  groups.  Three 
hours  attendance.  Eight  hours  laboratory.  Four  hours  credit.  Second 
semester.  Wolcott 

7.  Comparative  Osteology  of  the  Vetebrates — A  study  in  compara- 
tive morphology,  with  particular  reference  to  the  general  plan  of  vertebrate 
structure  and  to  the  skeleton.  For  academic  students  and  for  medical 
students  the  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  course  6  and  forms  with  it 
a  complete  course  in  gross  comparative  anatomy.  The  course  is  complete 
in  itself  and  may  be  elected  independently  of  6.  Two  hours  attendance. 
Four  hours  laboratory.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.        Wolcott 

9.  General  Embryology  and  Histology — A  brief  academic  course, 
dealing  with  vertebrate  development,  the  nature  and  structure  of  tissues, 
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and  the  character  of  organs.  Laboratory  work  including  a  study  of  both 
tissues  and  organs  and  the  development  of  the  chick  and  pig.  During  the 
coTse  the  student  will  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  microscopica 
technique.  Three  hours  attendance.  Eight  hours  laboratory  hcna 
hours  credit.    First  semester.  ar  er 

12  Economic  Zoology-A  course  in  which  the  economic  aspects  of 
zoology  are  emphasized.  Lectures,  readings,  laboratory  and  field  work. 
Intended  for  those  specializing  in  agricultural  subjects.  Three  hours 
attendance.  Four  hours  laboratory  and  field  work.  Three  *%£**• 
Second  semester. 

15  Medical  Zoology-Lectures  on  Protozoa,  Platyhelminthes,  Nemat- 
helminthes  and  Arthropoda  which  produce  or  transmit  the  diseases  of 
man,  with  particular  reference  to  their  structure,  identification  and  life 
activities.  The  laboratory  work  includes  a  study  of  type  forms,  and  the 
required  preparation  of  slides  and  serves  as  an  introduction  to  parasito- 
logical  technique.  Intended  especially  for  the  medical  student.  Two 
hours  attendance.  Four  hours  laboratory.  Two  hours  ^^J^ 
semester.  / 

ADVANCED  COURSES 

17  Animal  Parasites-Taxonomy,  morphology,  biology  and  econ- 
omic relationship  of  animal  parasites.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work. 
The  handling  of  a  simple  assigned  problem  usually  on  some  undescribed 
species.  Two  hours  attendance.  Four  to  twelve  hours  laboratory  May 
be  elected  as  a  two  to  five-hour  course.  First  semester.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  Zoology  3,  4,  and  9  or  15  or  their  equivalent.  Barker 

18.  Animal  Parasites— May  be  taken  as  a  continuation  of  course  17, 
or  may  be  elected  independently.    Second  semester. 

19  Advanced  Work  in  Animal  Morphology-Devoted  to  the  study 
of  some  assigned  problem  in  morphology.  Laboratory  work  with  confer- 
ences and  reading.  May  be  elected  as  a  five  to  ten  hours  study.  First 
semester.    Elected  only  after  consultation  with  instructor. 

Wolcott,  Powers,  Barker 

20.     Advanced  Work  in  Animal  Morphology-19  continued.    Second 

semester. 

21  The  Historic  Concepts  of  Evolution-The  semester  is  devoted 
to  the  development  of  the  evolutionary  aspect  of  biology  from  approxi- 
mately the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
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nineteenth,  covering  the  work  of  Darwin's  most  influential  predecessors,  or 
Darwin  himself,  and  of  his  contemporary  followers  and  critics.  Lectures 
and  assigned  readings.  Two  hours  attendance.  Four  hours  preparation. 
Two  hours  credit.  First  semester.  May  be  taken  by  those  who  have  had 
only  a  year's  work  in  biology  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.      Powers 

22.  Modern  Genetics — This  course  naturally  follows  course  21,  which 
must  precede  it  for  all  except  advanced  students.  The  ground  covered 
includes  much  of  modern  experimental  evolution  with  the  resulting  recent 
genetic  theories  as  well  as  some  of  their  practical  bearings.  Two  hours 
attendance.    Four  hours  preparation.    Two  hours  credit.    Second  semester. 

Powers 

25.  Advanced  Work  in  Experimental  Zoology — Individual  work  on 
an  assigned  problem.  Laboratory  work  with  conferences  and  assigned 
readings.  May  be  elected  as  a  five  to  ten  hour  subject.  First  semester. 
May  be  taken  only  by  permission  of  instructor.  Powers 

26.  Advanced  Work  in  Experimental  Zoology — Course  25  continued. 
Second  semester. 

27.  Advanced  Work  on  Local  Fauna — A  course  in  ecology,  devoted 
to  the  study  of  some  problem  connected  with  the  distribution  within  the 
state  of  a  certain  group  of  animals,  or  with  the  fauna  of  a  certain  habitat. 
The  aquarium  room  offers  facilities  for  keeping  material  throughout  the 
winter.  Field  and  laboratory  work  with  conferences  and  assigned  readings. 
May  be  elected  as  a  five  to  ten  hour  course.  First  semester.  Open  only  to 
a  limited  number,  by  permission  of  instructor.  Wolcott 

28.  Advanced  Work  on  Local  Fauna — Course  27  continued.  Second 
semester. 

32.  Zoological  Fresh- Water  Biology — A  field  course.  Open  only  to 
students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Zoology  1  and  2,  or  3  and  4.  Four 
hours  laboratory  and  field  work,  two  hours  preparation.  Two  hours  credit. 
Second  semester.  Powers 

35.  Methods  in  Teaching  Zoology — A  course  for  high  school  teachers, 
including  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of  presenting  the  subject,  of  the 
choice  of  books,  and  of  the  collection  and  handling  of  laboratory  materials. 
Two  hours  lecture  and  conference.  Assigned  reading,  laboratory  and  field 
work  in  addition.    Two  hours  credit.    First  semester.  Wolcott 

36.  Ornithology  and  Nature  Study  (Teachers'  Course) — A  course  in 
ornithology  which  may  be  supplemented  by  a  systematically  arranged 
series  of  problems  designed  to  train  the  power  of  direct  observation  and 
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deduction  from  such  observation.  Planned  especially  for  those  expecting 
to  teach  in  the  grades.  May  be  elected  as  a  one  hour  course  m  on^olonr, 
demanding  one  hour  attendance  and  an  average  of  two  hours  of  field  and 
froratory  work  weekly,  or  as  a  two-hour  course  in  nature  study  demand- 
ing m  addition  a  conference  hour  and  an  additional  field  or  laboratory 
period  of  two  hours.  Second  semester.  Open  to  all  but  recognized  m  part 
fulfillment  of  the  group  requirement  for  a  degree  only  if  elected  as  a  two- 
hour  subject,  and  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor.  Wolcott 

41  Seminar-Reviews  of  recent  literature  and  discussion  of  current 
problems.  Participated  in  by  the  department  staff,  open  to  election  by 
advanced  students,  and  required  of  candidates  for  advanced  degrees,  of 
whom  are  required  reports  on  assigned  readings.  One  hour  attendance. 
One  hour  credit.    May  be  elected  more  than  once.    First  semester. 

42  Seminar— 41  continued.    Second  semester. 

43*  Research-The  equipment  of  the  department  and  the  library 
facilities  are  such  that  research  along  certain  lines  indicated  below  is  being 
carried  on.  An  extensive  Salt  Basin,  including  a  salt  lake  oyer  a  mile  in 
extent  and  alkali  flats  with  numerous  ponds,  all  within  a  few  minutes 
walk  of  the  campus,  offer  noteworthy  opportunities  for  certain  types  of 

inrStlMor0phology  of  the  mites.  Ecological  studies  and  investigations  on 
the'local  fauna.    Study  of  variation  in  certain  insect  groups,  P^™ 

thrigMorphology  of  the  protozoa.  Experimental  research  on  reproduc- 
tion of  fresh-water  hydroids  and  rotifers;  and  on  problems  involving 
growth,  regeneration,  color  pattern,  etc.,  in  the  salamander.  Variationa 
and  distributional  studies  on  the  animal  life  of  ponds,  especially  to«  of 

the  Salt  Basin.  RarW 

c.     Morphology  of  the  parasitic  protozoa  and  worms.  parser 

Human  Anatomy1 
Al      Anatomy  for  Dental  Students-A  course  in  Human  Anatomy 
covering  the  skeleton  and  the  gross  anatomy  of  the  head,  neck  and  arm, 
and  open  only  to  students  registered  in  the  dental  college.     Two  hours 
attendance.    Six  hours  laboratory.    Three  hours  credit.    Firs*  semester 

Wolcott,  Hilton,  Arnholt 
A2.     Anatomy  for  Dental  Students— Al  continued.    Second  semester. 
All      Histology    and    Embryology-A    course    arranged   for    dental 
students  and  covering  the  histology  of  tissues  and  certain  organs,  general 
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embryology,  and  the  special  histology  and  embryology  of  the  teeth.  Open 
only  to  dental  students  and  not  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  any  other 
course.    Eight  hours  laboratory,  quiz  and  recitation.    First  semester. 

Wolcott,  Arnholt 

A15.  Anatomy  for  Students  of  Physical  Training — A  course 
designed  to  acquaint  students  of  physical  training  with  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  human  body  and  a  more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  muscular  system, 
the  peripheral  vessels,  and  nerves  of  the  viscera  and  planned  to  give  the 
students  such  a  knowledge  of  the  human  body  as  will  enable  them  to 
intelligently  apply  the  principles  of  Physiology,  Physical  Culture,  and 
Hygiene  to  the  individual  problems  they  encounter.  It  must  be  preceded 
by  Zoology  1  and  2,  and  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Zoology  7.  Two  hours 
attendance.    Six  hours  laboratory.    Three  hours  credit.    First  semester. 

Wolcott,  Knight,  Mantor 

A16.  Anatomy  for  Students  of  Physical  Training — A15  continued. 
Second  semester. 


No  credit  can  be  given  for  these  courses  in  the  College  of  Medicine. 


Graduate  Students  in 
1913-1914 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS  IN  1913-1914 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Andersen,  Emma  Nathalia •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  • 

A.  B.  1910,  A.  M.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Botany 

Aul,  William  Eugene  Adolphus ••■ -College  View 

B.  Sc.  1897,  M.  S.  1899,  Battle  Creek  College;  A.  M.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Education,  Political  Science  and  Sociology,  American  History 

_.  .     _,,  Albion 

Barns,  Viola  Florence ;  • ;  ••  •  •  • 

A.  B.  1909,  A.  M.  1910,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
American  History,  English  Literature 

Bengtson,  Nels  August •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  • mco  n 

A.  B.  1907,  A.  M.  1908,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Geography 

„  ~  Lincoln 

Borrowman,  Geoge . 

B.  Sc.  1905,  University  of  Minnesota;  A.  M.  1907,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Chemistry,  Geology 

Brethouwer,  Berend  John •  •  •  •  • " '  •  *  *  *  * 

A.  B.  1909,  Cotner  University;  A.  M.  1910,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Philosophy,  Education 

Carroll,  Charles  Eden ; ;;  ••*•;•■  Lincoln 

A.  B.  1905,  Morningside  College;   A.  M.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Sociology,  Political  Economy 

Clark,  Letta  May University  Place 

A.  B.  1905,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University;    A.  M.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
English  Language  and  Literature 

Cornell,  Clare  Brown T^^'V. LlnC°ln 

A.  B.  1905,  A.  M.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Philosophy,  Education 

Currens,  Frederick  Hawley 0ma 

A.  B.  1904,  A.  M.  1907,  Coe  College 
Chemistry,  Bacteriology 

Gaeckler,  Maude  Hazel Lincoln 

A.  B.  1911,  A.  M.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Greek,  Sanskrit,  Latin 

Gail,  Floyd  Whitney ■••••• Lincoln 

A.  B.  1911,  A.  M.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Botany,  Geography 

Gilmore,  Melvin  Randolph • Bethany 

A.  B.  1904,  Cotner  University;  A.  M.  1909,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Botany,  Geography 

Hannah,  Margaret  Louise xuacn 

A.  B.  1907,  A.  M.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Botany 

Hargett,  Anderson  J Lincoln 

A.  B.  1897,  A.  M.  1905,  State  University  of  Kentucky 
Mathematics,  Civil  Engineering,  Astronomy 
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Hawes,  Annie Lincoln 

B.  L.  1902,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University;    A.  M.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Political  Science  and  Sociology,  Political  Economy 

Hilton,  John  William Bethany 

A.  B.  1898,  Cortner  University;  A.  M.  1903,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Ethics,  Psychology,  Sociology 

Howard,  Lawrence  Riggs Lincoln 

A.  B.  1898,  A.  M.  1907,  Williams  College 
Philosophy,  Sociology,  English  Literature 

Howie,  Ethel  Lee Lincoln 

A.  B.  1906,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
European  History,  English  Language  and  Literature 

Inouye,  Joshima Lincoln 

A.  M.  1906,  University  of  Denver;    A.  M.  1909,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Political  Economy .  Political  Science  and  Sociology 

Krueger.^John^Fritz Atchison,  Kans . 

A.  B.  1903,   Midland  College 

Sociology,  American  History 

McCreery,  Guy  Winters Lincoln 

A.  B.  1897,  A.  M.  1903,  University  of  Denver 
Political  Science  and  Sociology,  Philosophy 

Mantor,  Edna  Clara Lincoln 

A.  B.  1909,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Zoology,  Physiology 

Price,  Harry  Heffner Aurora 

A.  B.  1900,  A.  M.  1903,  Western  Maryland  College 

Philosophy,  Education 

Putnam,  John  Jacob Lincoln 

B.  Sc.  1904,  A.  M.  1906,  University  of  Denver 

Bacteriology,  Chemistry 

Rowell,  Winifred  Marie  Peebles College  View 

A.  B.  1894,  Battle  Creek  College;    A.  M.  1900,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
English  Literature 

Runge,  Lulu  Lillian Madison,  Wis. 

A.  B.  1905,  A.  M.  1909,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Mathematics 

Singer,  Jacob Lincoln 

A.  B.  1907,  A.  M.  1908,  University  of  Cincinnati 
Philosophy 

Sturdevant,  Lazelle  Brantley Lincoln 

A.  B.  1902,  B.  Sc.  1903,  A.  M.  1905,  M.  D.  1909,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Bacteriology,  Zoology 

Van  Middlesworth,  Edith  Adella Peru 

A.  B.  1908,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University;   A.  M.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Education,  English  History,  American  History,  English  Literature 

Walker,  Leva  Belle Lincoln 

A.  B.  1901,  Pacific  University;   A.  M.  1908,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Botany 
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Lincoln 

Whitford    Arley  Claude *. 

Wnitlora,  Aney  ^  ^   ^^  Mhed  University 

Geology,  Botany,  Chemistry  Lincoln 

Williams,  Hattie  «*»»■  —  £  £  1909; The' University  of  Nebraska" 

Political  Science  and  Sociology 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 

Lincoln 

Alber,  John  Gottfried ■ •  •  . '"  "  ' 

'  A.  B.  1911,  Cotner  University 

Political  Science  and  Sociology 

Lincoln 

Alexander,  Mary  Charlotte ■  ■  •  ■  •  ■  ■  •  ■  •  * '  * 

A  '  A.  B.  1901,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

English  Language  and  Literature 

College  View 

Andrews,  George  Gordon •  •  ;" '  * ' " " 

A.  B.  1912,  Union  College 
European  History 

. .  .University  Place 

Atkins,  Mary  Elizabeth • ''".""' 

A.  B.  1912,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 
English  Literature,  Philosophy 

Austin,  Blanche  May ;  •  •  "'"' '  *  * "  "  "." 

A.  B.  1909,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Latin,  English  Language  and  Literature  Lincoln 

Bates,  Ruth  Mary  .^  „  .  ^  - .  ^  —  '  —  ■  ^^  o£  Nebraska 

Botany  . .      , 

Lincoln 

Beattie,  Ethel  Blanche •  •  ■  ■  "  '  V- " "  " 

A.  B.  1898,  the  University  of  Nebraska 

Latin  ~.        «*.  t. 

.  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Becker,  Wesley  Charles ;•""". 

A.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Zoology  _        , 

Osceola 

Behle,  Bertha  Amelia •''.        ' 

A.  B.  1908,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

Germanics  . 

Denison,  la. 

A.  B.  1913,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Phil0S0phy  Shelby 

Benda,  Theodore \ '  *  '  ' " "  " 

A.  B.  1908,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

'  Philosophy,  Political  Economy  ^^  ^^ 

Bowen,  Harold  Linwood 1  ™\'  V 

A.  B.  1909,  University  of  Oklahoma 
English  Language  and  Literature 

Boyer,  Susie  Estelle ■*  •  •  •  ■  ■  •  ■  •  • 

A.  B.  1906,  Tarkio  College 
English  Language  and  Literature  Beatrice 

Brother,  George  Howard • ;  • ;    •    • ' 

B,  Sc,  1913,  The  University  of^Nebraska 

Agricultural  Chemistry 
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Bullock,  Theodore  Tunison Lincoln 

A.  B.  1911,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Political  Economy 

Bunten,  Glenetta  Grace University  Place 

A.  B.  1910,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 
English  Literature,  Rhetoric 

Cameron,  Mary  Helen Lincoln 

A.  B.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
American  History 

Caviness,  Anson  Lorenzo Fairbury 

Ph.  B.  1890,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University 
Educational  Theory  and  Practice 

Cheney,  Walter  Lynn Chardon,  Ohio 

A.  B.  1913,  Oberlin  College 
Physics 

Cobb,  Leon  William College  View 

A.  B.  1913,  Union  College 
English  Literature 
Coleman,  William  Plenry Ber trand 

A.  B.  1909,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 
Educational  Theory  and  Practice,  Philosophy 

Coons,  Franklin  Wayne Lincoln 

A.  B.  1914,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
English  Language  and  Literature,  Philosophy 

Cooper,  Jessie Lincoln 

B.  Sc.  1910,  Valparaiso  University 

Latin,  English  Literature 

Coulter,  Clara  Idella Wymore 

B.  Sc.  1910,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 
Philosophy,  Political  Science  and  Sociology 

Covey,  George  Worthington College  View 

B.  Sc.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Zoology 

Crozier,  Grace  Leal Osceola 

A.  B.  1910,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 
English  Language  and  Literature 

Dale,  Ernest  Edward Greenwood 

A.  B.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Horticulture 
Davis,  Guy  Russell Lincoln 

A.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Animal  Husbandry 
Dawson,  Ralph  Ward Lincoln 

B.  Sc.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Entomology 

Day,  Elsie Lincoln 

A.  B.  1908,  Ph.  G.  1910,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Botany,  Pharmacology 

Debsl,  Niels  Henrlksen Blair 

A.  B.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Political  Science,  Political  Economy,  American  History 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS  *09 

Lincoln 

Denny,  Glaideth  Ga^B;  ^ 'i^ity  oiNebraSka '' 

Germanics 

Lincoln 

Donaldson,  James  Cook.. .  .^  ^ ^  —  ■-  g  ■  —  —  Univeraity 

Education,  Philosophy 

Broken  Bow 

Drake,  Nellie  Boyd  ....  ^.  ^  >The  University  of  Nebraska" 

Philosophy 

Lincoln 

Dunham,  Frances  Aileen.^  .„  -^  ^  ^  —  "£££ 

Germanics 

Lincoln 

Dworak,  Mayme 'a;b'.1909,'  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Botany 

Lincoln 

Eads,  Lucile  Blanche.  _  _  .„  ^  •  —  —  University  of  Nebraska 

American  History 

Lincoln 

Eaton,  Roy  Wesley .„  ..  •  -^  ^  —  ^  of  Nebraska  ' 

Education,  Geography 

Bellevue 

Evans,  Paul  Whiting ;  •  •_ .' '    " ,  XT  Loot, 

*  A.  B.  1909,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Botany,  Chemistry 

Grand  Island 

Folts,  Grace  Abbott.  .  .  '££^.j£^~1j£^vX^ 

English  Language  and  Literatre 

Lincoln 

Forbes,  William  P ^-  ^  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Dairy  Husbandry 

Davenport 

Fosnot,  Roll.  Thayer.     „  .^  .^. '— ^  ^^^enSty 

Educational  Theory  and  Practice 

Lincoln 

Friedline,  Cora  Louisa ;  •  •  •  • '  ■ "  ,    "  *  " 

A.  B.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Philosophy,  Latin 

Lincoln 

Gaddis,  Porter  Lemuel • •  ■ ■  •  •  ■  •  •  ■  •  • 

A.  B.  1908,  Greenville  College 
Agronomy 

_     ,  Harlan,  I.. 

Galpin,  Marion  Chesley 1LL'"+L* 

A.  B.  1911,  Tabor  College 
American  History 

.  M   .  A     .    .  Colorado  Springt,  Colo. 

Geissler,  Paul  Christopher • •  •  ■ 

A.  B.  1914,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Anatomy 

h  „     „_  ..    .  -  Jerusalem,  P.lertlno 

George,  Selim  Shihadeh '  • 

B  A.  B.  1912,  Syrian  Protestant  College 

Philosophy,  Education 

Lincoln 

Glass,  Jessie  June •  *  • ' ' " " '  * ' ' ' 

A.  B.  1909,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
English  Language  and  Literature 
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Gomon,  Charles  Guy T  .       , 

A.  B.  1913,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 
Political  Science  and  Sociology 

Graves,  Harriet T ,       , 

'    '    Lincoln 

A.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
English  Language  and  Literature,  French 

Gray,  Viola  Clarke L,nco,n 

A.  B.  1902,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
History,  English  Literature 

Green,  Frank  Emerson Malvern,  la. 

A.  B.  1911,  Tabor  College;    A.  M.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
American  History,  Political  Science  and  Sociology 

Griffith,  Donee Wayne 

A.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Geography 

Grimm,  Florence  Marie Lincoln 

A.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Philosophy 
Harms,  Charles  Wesley  Warren Omaha 

B.  Sc.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Zoology 

Hayden,  Myrtle  Gladys University  Place 

A.  B.  1910,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 
English  Language  and  Literature 

Helm,  Charles  Albert Lincoln 

B.  Sc.  1913,  University  of  Missouri 
Experimental  Agronomy 

Hiltner,  Arthur  Herbert Lincoln 

B.  Sc.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Zoology 

Hinterlong,  Anna  Laura Mlnden 

A.  B.  1909,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Geology,  Geography 

Hoff,  Robert  Lee Lincoln 

A.  B.  1894,  University  of  Kansas 
Mathematics 

Holmes,  Rachel  Edna Hastings 

A.  B.  1910,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Botany 

Hooton,  Mary  Belle Lincoln 

A.  B.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
English  Literature,  American  Hsitory 

Hougas,  Lida  Emelyn University  Place 

A.  B.  1911,  Oskaloosa  College;    A.  M.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Educational  Theory  and  Practice,  Sociology 

Hrbkova,  Sarka Lincoln 

A.  B.  1909,  University  of  Iowa 
English  Language  and  Literature,  Political  Science  and  Sociology 

Hummel,  Ethel  Katherine Lincoln 

A.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Latin 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS  %n 

Lincoln 

Humpe,  Alice  A. .......  •  ^  —  •  —  ■  —  university  of  Nebraska 

Political  Science 

University  Place 

Jensen,  John  Christian.  „.„.  190g  ^^  Wesleyan  University 

Physics 

Marquette 

Johnson,  Caroline  Christine  „  •—•—  diversity  of  Nebraska 

Germanics,  Latin 

Wahoo 

Johnson,  Swen  Oscar .. .-  ^'^^ College 

Chemistry 

Bethany 

Kpchlev    Edward  Louis •  ;  •  •  •  •  • 

Kecmey,  jmiw  ^  ^   ^^  Cotner  UniverSity 

Philosophy 

,  _     ,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

Kendrick.  Raymond  V^^^^^^ii,** 

American  History 

Lincoln 

Kirk,  William -  -  •  —  '  TarkioCollege' 

Chemistry 

Aurora 

Kramer,  Bertha  Nathaha^.  _ ....„  -^  »»  —  of  Nebraska 

Botany 

Bellwood 

Kuns,  David  Raymond •  ■  •  ■•  •  ■  •  ■  •  •  ■ 

'  A.  B.  1912,  York  College 

English  Language  and  Literature 

.  College  View 

Lacey.  Herbert  Camden.  .     . „ .„. ^ -^^ ■&£&gkm> 

Greek 

Lincoln 

Lee,  <^£»£jj£££  of  minois; '  A.  M."  1913,'  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Animal  Husbandry 

_,  Ashland 

Lemmon,  Clarence  Eugene ■  •  ■. ■ 

'  A.  B.  1913,  Cotner  University 

Sociology 

Halifax,  N.  S. 

Leslie,  Kenneth ~  ■•    —  ■  £j££  University 

Philosophy,  Political  Science  and  Sociology 

Lincoln 

U*  °a  lcd190rGrand  Island  College;'  A.M.'  1913.'  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Chemistry 

.,  A.  Omaha 

Llndley,  Edna  Ruth ' " 

*         y  A.  B.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit 

.  _  Bethany 

Longman,  Edward  Harvey •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

A.  B.  1908,  Cotner  Umversity 
Philosophy,  Education 

_iM Lincoln 

Loomlt,  Lucinda  BiUs ■  •  •  •  •  • ;  •  •  ■ 

A.  B.  1903,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
European  History 
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.  Lincoln 


Lincoln 


Funk 


Avoca 


Luckey,  Henry  Carl 

A.  B.  1911,  LL.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Political  Science  and  Sociology 

Lyman,  Blanche  Margaret 

A.  B.  1912,  A.  M.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
American  History 

McCray,  Minnie  Vergil Manhattan,  Kana. 

B.  Sc.  1911,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
Political  Economy,  Sociology 

McCray,  Viva  Margaret Manhattan,  Kans. 

B.  Sc.  1911,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
Fine  Arts 

Maitani,  Hikojiro Takamatsu,  Japan 

A.  B.  1913,  University  of  Denver 
Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law,  Economics 

Markward,  Herbert  William 

B.  Sc.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Botany 

Marquardt,  Eda  Louise 

A.  B.  1905,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Germanics 

Maudlin,  Mina  May Ladora,  la. 

A.  B.  1902,  State  University  of  Iowa 
Latin,  English  Language  and  Literature 

Medlar,  Arthur  Walton Lincol 

B.  Sc.  1906,  Doane  College 
Agronomy 
Melvin,  Willa  Blanche 

A.  B.  1910,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 
Education,  English  Language  and  Literature 

Meredith,  Mamie  Jane Lincol 

A.  B.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
English  Language  and  Literature,  Rhetoric 

Miles,  Frank  C 

A.  B.  1912,  A.  M.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Horticulture 

Miller,  Edna  Emma Lincoln 

B.  Sc.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Chemistry 

Mitchell,  Helene  Schwab j.  e  i 

A.  B.  1911,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Rhetoric 

Monroe,  Ernest  Franklin Shelton 

LL.  B.  1904,  A.  B.  1907,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Education,  Philosophy 

Moomaw,  Leon  Austin 

A.  B.  1911,  Cotner  University 

American  History,  Political  Science  and  Sociology 

Moore,  Calvin  Turner Lincoln 

B.  Sc.  1911,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Geology 


Elgin 


Lynch 


Bethany 
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Hiawatha,  Kana. 

Moor..Samuel  W  ^^  »■£££  A.M.'  im,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

S0ei0l0Ey  Craig 

Mortran.  Jennie  Amelia ' ' ' . '"' ' 

*     '  A.  B.  1905,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

English  Language  and  Literature,  Rhetoric 

Morse,  Charles  Kennedy ;  •  •  •  "* " " : ' " ' " ' 

A  B.  1914,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Educational  Theory  and  Practice,  American  History  Lincoln 

Moseley.  Thomas  Wesley ;  ■  V  *: ' ' " ' " '  * "  *" 

Moseiey,  ^  ^   ^^  ^  ^  ^^  TheiUniversity>ofiNebraska 

.     Agricultural  Botany 

University  Place 
Mottinger,  Charles  Wesley • " "  1'V  "  "i 

A.  B.  1910,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Political  Science 

Lincoln 

Nelson,  Enoch  Wesley • * " ;  *" " ' ' 

B.  Sc.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Botany  ,      "  , 

Brush,  Colo. 

Nelson,  Henry  Gilbert '  * '  *  *  *  "' 

'  A  B.  1903,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Educational  Theory  and  Practice,  Political  Science  and  Sociology 

_  ...  .Greeley,  L<oio 

Neuswanger,  William  Ernest •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

A.  B.  1913,  Colorado  College 
Physics 

College  View. 

Noble,  Blanche  Olive "."*«'« 

'  A.  B.  1913,  Union  College 

English  Literature 

„,  Lincoln 

Noll,  William  Clarence 1 ' "  *  ,i 

'  A.  B.  1911,  York  College 

Zoology 

Lincoln 

Noyes,  Bessie .*'''*, 'J,' ','     , 

A.  B.  1911,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Agricultural  Botany 

Lincoln 

O'Brien,  Ruth ."  "  ' '  __  ,       . 

B.  Sc.  1914,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Chemistry 

Lincoln 

Orr,  Rap         a    o  . .  '^^'^^  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Greek 

_.  Lincoln 

Parsons,  Susanne  Ring 

B.  Sc.  1914,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Zoology 

•„      ,    ,      ,  Orleans 

Pate,  Merl  Sonderland ".' 

A.  B.  1913,  University  of  Oregon 
Political  Economy 

.  „  _ ,      , ,  Oberlin,  Kansai 

Randall,  Edna  May ■  •; •  "    ; 

A.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Political  Science  and  Sociology 

.    ,  Lincoln 

Ratcliff,  John  Anderson ;  •  •  •  •  •  • ;  ■  • 

B.  Sc.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Experimental  Agronomy 
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Reeves,  William  Marshall Bethany 

A.  B.  1896,  Northwestern  Christian  College,  Ph.  B.  1897,  Drake  University 
Mathematics 

Remp,  Martin ^^ 

A.  B.  1904,  University  of  Wooster 
Educational  Theory  and  Practice,  Political  Science  and  Sociology 

Ripperton,  John  Carson Wichita,  Kan.. 

A.  B.  1913,  Fairmount  College 
Chemistry 

Roddy,  Mary  Elizabeth Nebraska  City 

A.  B.  1904,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
English  Literature,  Latin 

Romer,  Peter  Kofod Blair 

A.  B.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit 

Rutledge,  Edward  Markwood Lincoln 

A.  B.  1909,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Geography  and  Conservation 

Schulte,  Mary  Anna Lincoln 

A.  B.  1911,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Agricultural  Botany 
Schulte,  Regina  Bernardine Lincoln 

A.  B.  1911,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Germanics 

Scriven,  Dee  Matthias Lincoln 

A.  B.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Agronomy 

Sealey,  Henry  Jeptha Lincoln 

B.  D.  1907,  BB.  L.  1908,  Atlanta  Seminary;  A.  M.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Philosophy 
Sears,  Paul  Bigelow Bucyrus,  Ohio 

B.  Sc.  1913,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Botany 

Shanafelt,  Otis  Guy Llncoln 

A.  B.  1910,  University  of  Michigan 
English  Language  and  Literature 

Short,  Mamie  Frances Lincoln 

B.  Sc.  1903,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Education 

Shumway,  Howard  Paine Wakefield 

A.  B.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Philosophy 
Skinner,  Lewellyn  Terry Lincoln 

B.  Sc.  1914,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Geography 

Smith,  Joseph  Earl East  Enid#  OUa 

A.  B.  1909,  Cotner  University 
Philosophy 

Smith,  Margaret  J Lincoln 

A.  B.  1908,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Philosophy,  Mathematics 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS  %15 

College  View 

Smith,  Nellie  Rosella »  »  -  »£  —  "££ 

English  Literature  ....Lincoln 

Sprouse,  Albrt  ^^^  ^  •  » •£  —  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Educational  Theory  and  Practice,  Sociology  Lincoln 

Sterett,  Walter  Brooks,. . . . . . .  ^-  ■ -^  ^ —^  and  Jefferson  College 

Political  Science,  Educational  Theory  pawnee   Okla. 

Stimson,  James  Miller ■  ■«,'".'"«  ,,'  '„  ' 

B.  Sc.  1899,  Iowa  State  College 
American  History,  Educational  Theory  ^^ 

Stoner,  Walter  Welles •  ■;  :  ■• :; "  •  "J  " 

*  A.  B.  1893,  Otterbein  University 

Education 

Nebraska  City 

Sublette,  Jeanette  Estelle •  •  •/•■••■■■■  "  ' " "  'a "  " 

A  B    19i4>  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Mathematics  ^.^ 

Talbot,  John  Edgar  .  .^  „  .^ —  —  -^eyan  University 

Education  _ .       , 

Lincoln 

Taylor,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Smith • ■  •  •    '  • ' ' '  "'' 

1  y     '  A.  b.  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

English  Language  and  Literature 

...  .University  Place 
Teach,  Charles  Elden „  „ .  ^  —  .^^^^  Nebraska  " 

Political  Science  and  Sociology  ^^  ^ 

Thiel,  Leo  Francis ■  ■  ■  •  ■ ;  •  •  ■--• 

A.  B.  1911,  Union  College 

English  Language  and  Literature  Lincoln 

Thomas,  James  Lloyd •         " " "  *  * " "' '." 

B.  Sc.  1909,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Ag^my  Lincoln 

Thompson,  Harry  Landis V  •.*'"'"  V  xtIwoV^ 

B.  Sc.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

PharmaCy  Lincoln 

Thurber,  Francis  Henry •  •  • ; 

A.  B.  1913,  Lawrence  College 
Chemistry,  Education 

Vail,  Nellie  Antoinette ;  •  ■  ■  •  •  *  •  * " "  * ,  * 

A.  B.  1909,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Botany,  Educational  Theory  and  Practice  Lincoln 

Vance,  Amos  Milton • ; ;         ' 

B.  E.  1911,  Peru  State  Normal 

Political  Science  and  Sociology  Liberty 

Vasey,  Harvey  Elmer '  C  Y  "  ', 

B.  Sc.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Agricultural  Botany 

.  .University  Place 

Walker,  Arthur  Bruce ■  ■  • '  * ' ' ' ' ' ' 

B.  Sc.  1903,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 
Agricultural4Chemistry 
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Walker,  Earl  Fiske University  Place 

A.  B.  1909,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 
Chemistry 

Walker,  Florence University  Place 

A.  B.  1911,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 
American  History,  Political  Science  and  Sociology 

Warwick,  Charles  William Oakdale 

A.  B.  1911,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 
American  History,  Political  Science  and  Sociology 

Whitehead,  Lucretia  Fleming Denver,  Colo. 

A.  B.  1906,  Colorado  College 

Germanics 

Wickland,  Arthur  Julius River  Falls   Wis. 

A.  B.  1911,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
English  Language  and  Literature 

Williams,  Edith  Blanche Lincoln 

A.  B.  1913,  A.  M.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
European  History 

Wilsey,  Rex  Bishop Tecumseh 

B.  Sc.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Physics 

Wilson,  Clara  Owsley Lincoln 

A.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Education 

Wittmann,  Elizabeth  Marie Lincoln 

A.  B.  1911,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Germanics,  English  Language 

Woodard,  John  Albert Havelock 

A.  B.  1909,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Education,  Educational  Psychology 

Wooster,  Margaret Silver  Creek 

A.  B.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Philosophy 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Forestry 
MacDonald,  Gilmour  Byers Ames,  Iowa 

B.  Sc.  1907,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Forestry 

Parish,  George  Edward Omaha 

A.  B.  1913,  University  of  Omaha 
Forestry 

Candidate  for  the  Degree  of  Agricultural  Engineer 

Davidson,  Jay  Brownlee Ames,  Iowa 

B.  Sc.  1904,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Candidates  for  the   Degree  of  Electrical  Engineer 

Bennett,  Claudius  Edmund Provo,  Utah 

B.  Sc.  1909,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Johnson,  Clarence  Anthony Lawrence,  Kans. 

B.  Sc.  1906,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
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Candidate  for  the  Degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer 

Lincoln 

Chase,  Leon  Wilson -  ;  ■  •  ■  •  • ; 

B.  Sc.  1904,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Candidate,  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering 

_       ,  Lincoln 

Seaton,  Lawrence  Froyd ;  •  ;  •  •  •  • " 

B  Sc   1911,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Lincoln 

Wood,  Ivan  Daley ; ;  •  ■  •  • ' 

B.  Sc.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Candidates  for  the   Degree   of   Master   of   Science   in  Civil  Engineering 

_     ,.  Lincoln 

Nichols,Charles  Leslie •  ■ ;  •  •  ■  •  • 

B.  S.  1907,  Franklin  College 
Civil  Engineering 

_    ,  Carter 

Peterson,  Theodore  Carl •  •  •  •  ■  ■ 

B.  Sc.  1911,  Grinnell  College;    B.  Sc.  1914,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Civil  Engineering 

Candidate  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

■         .  Lincoln 

Walker,  Glen  Alan ■ ■ ; ;  ■  • '  •  " 

B.  Sc.  1914,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Graduate   Students  Without   Reference  to  a   Degree 

Wahoo 

Alexander,  Bess 'r'J,'i"L, 

A.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Arnold,  Frieda  Elisabeth • 

A.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Beatrice 

Beck,  Paul  Henry •  ■  ■    • ■  •  •  •  •  •  •  ■  • 

A.  B.  1912,  Central  Wesleyan  College 

J\    •  _  Dexter,  la. 

Bissell,  Edna  Erma 

B.  Sc.  1913,  Drake  University 
Blomenkamp,  August  Ernest  Henry • 

B.  Sc.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

„.      _,.    .    ..  Lincoln 

Bryan,  Edna  Elizabeth 

B.  Sc.  1910,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

wl    -u  College  View 

Bungor,  Nels  Calvin 

B.  Sc.  1910,  Union  College 

Burrage,  Dwight  Crafton 

A.  B.  1897,  A.  M.  1899,  Amherst  College 

»„..,«  Lincoln 

Cams,  Helen  Mitchell ; 

A.  B.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

„  ,  _   .  Lincoln 

Chapman,  Howard  Rufus 

A.  B.  1894,  Shurtleff  College 

„■_-,-...  Lincoln 

Clark,  Ellen  Elizabeth 

A  B.  1906,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

.    „         _,    .  Lincoln 

Clark,  Grace  Maria ■■.•■; 

A.  B.  1907,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
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Claybaugh,  Joseph  Harrison Valley 

B.  Sc.  1912,  Bellevue  College 

Cole,  Frank  Trimmer Lincoln 

C.  E.  1909,  Ohio  Northern  University 

Coons,  Laura  Anna  Pettijohn Lincoln 

A.  B.  1910,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Copeland,  Fred  Smith Douglas 

A.  B.  1908,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Cowen,  Charles  Edward Clay  Center 

B.  S.  1910,  Drake  University 

Crawford,  George  Ewing Wood  River 

B.  Sc.  1911,  Hastings  College 

Davis,  Celia  Grace Lincoln 

A.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Dinsmore,  Francis  Elmer Lincoln 

A.  B.  1911,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Ewing,  Halle  Laura Lincoln 

M.  D.  1899,  University  of  Michigan;   A.  B.  1911,  A.  M.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Feemster,  Charles  Ferguson , York 

A.  B.  1911,  York  College 

Filley,  Horace  Clyde Lincoln 

A.  B.  1903,  A.  M.  1911,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Frank,  William  Ernest Grand  Island 

A.  B.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

George,  Arthur  Gray Cumro 

B.  Sc.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Good,  Anabel Lincoln 

A.  B.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Green,  Ralph  Dennis Lincoln 

A.  B.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Gund,  Edna  Mann Lincoln 

A.  B.  1903,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Gund,  Ida  May Lincoln 

A.  B.  1901,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Hanley,  Fred  Reinig Lincoln 

A.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Hanthorn,  Emma  Evelyn Lincoln 

A.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Hardy,  Elizabeth  Seacrest Lincoln 

A.  B.  1895,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Hare,  Robert  Ammiel College  View 

A.  B.  1910,  Union  CoUege 
Harman,  Dewey  Jehu Lincoln 

A.  B.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Harms,  Anno  Milton Wymore 

A.  B.  1911,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 
Hathaway,  Margaret  Hazel Holdrege 

A.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Herman,  Irma  Louise Lincoln 

A.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
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„    ,  Peru 

Hesseltine,  Dora  Evelyn •  •  •  ■  ■  •  '•••••••• ".'' 

A  B.  1908,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

_.  Lincoln 

Hewit,  Emma  Edna •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  ■'":."' 

A  B.  1910,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

.  _     .  *  Lincoln 

Hodapp,  Edward  Paul ■  •  ■  •  •  •  •  •    ■"■ 

A  B.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Gretna 

Holme3,  Helma  Lou ■  * " " 

A  B    1909,  A.  M.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

.,•-__.  Lincoln 

Howard,  Alice  May  Frost •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ■ 

Ph.  B.  1876,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Inland 

Ingalsbe,  Grace •  •  • ; '. 

B.  Sc.  1901.  Hastings  College 

_  Lincoln 

Jackson,  Mary  Frances • ■  •  •  ■  ■  •  •  •  • 

B.  Sc.  1898,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

,      _  _,       T   „  Graysville,  Tenn. 

Jacobs,  Burton  LeRoy 

A.  B.  1913,  Union  College 

Lincoln 

Keech,  Mary  Lourena •  •  •  ■  • •  ■  ■ :-  •  •  ■ 

A.  B.  1911,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

•        ,  „    _     . .Davenport 

Keim,  Franklin  Davis • ; ;  •  •  •  ■ ; '  " 

B.  Sc.  1914,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

,      ■  Lincoln 

Kess,  Benjamin  True •  •  •  ■  •••■'• 

A.  B.  1910,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

.  „, .,  Normal 

Kie8,  Paul  Philemon 

A.  B.  1911,  Central  Wesleyan  College 

„  ,     _  ,  Lincoln 

Knepper,  Ruby  Rosamond • 

A.  B.  1910,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

_,  Omaha 

Lamoreaux,  Rhea '■',*", 

A.  B.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

.   „  ^  __   ... ,  Lincoln 

Lockwood,  Margaret  Matilda 

A.  B.  1906,  Michigan  State  Normal  College 

.  „ ._  Syracuse 

McGee,  Randall  R "  V  ", 

A.  B.  1911,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

,,._.,  Lincoln 

McCrew,  Marion  Baird 

A.  B.  1907,  Doane  College 

.      _     "      _      .  University  Place 

McLain,  Grace  Norns 

A.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

,    ,     ,,    .       ,,      ,  Bethany 

Melick,  Marion  Maud 

A.  B.  1906,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

„.»>..  Central  City 

Mesner,  Francis  David 

B.  Sc.  1912,  Pennsylvania  College 

__,.    -,  Central  C'ty 

Mesner,  Julia  May ; 

A.  B.  1911,  Nebraska  Central  College 

Lincoln 

Miller,  Louise ;  ■  • ;  ■  •  * " ' ' 

A.  B.  1903,  A.  M.  1905,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

.     „       „  Lincoln 

Monbeck,  Roy  Royer 

B.  Sc.  1911,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Beatrice 

Mulligan,  Harold  Rowe 

A.  B.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

_  A.  Lincoln 

Munger,  Ruth • 

A.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
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Munson,  Grace  Esther Lincoln 

A.  B.  1910,  The  University  of  Nebraska;  A.  M.  1912,  Wellesley  College 

Myers,  Eda  Bernice Lincoln 

A.  B.  1907,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Oberlies,  Louis  Clark Lincoln 

A.  B.  1895,  A.  M.  1899,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Park,  Fred  Weimar Lincoln 

A.  B.  1898,  Drury  College 

Parminter,  Hugh  Ernest Bethany 

A.  B.  1911,  Cotner  University 

Pearson,  Clara  Helen Wilcox 

A.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Perrine,  Alma  Leita Mitchell 

A.  B.  1911,  Cotner  University 

Philpott,  Mayme  Ethelyn South  Omaha 

A.  B.  1911,  Cotner  University 

Plybon,  Walter University  Place 

B.  Sc.  1908,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

Porter,  Dorothy  Maud Haigler 

A.  B.  1908,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Pyrtle,  Emma  Ruth Lincoln 

A.  B.  1904,  A.  M.  1907,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Racely,  Wilbur  A Pender 

B.  Sc.  1909,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Reinsch,  Frank  Herman Lincoln 

A.  B.  1909,  A.  M.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Russel,  Jouette  Clark McPherson,  Kans. 

B.  Sc.  1911,  McPherson  College 

Salisbury,  Grace  Murray Lincoln 

A.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Sandy,  Charles  Herbert McPherson,  Kans. 

A.  B.  1912,  McPherson  College 

Schmidt,  Nelda  A Lincoln 

A.  B.  1911,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Schreckengast,  Joy  Ruth University  Place 

A.  B.  1912,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

Shanek,  Bertha Odell 

A.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Smith,  Jay Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Ph.  B.  1895,  Grinnell  College 

Smith,  Louberta  J Lincoln 

B.  Sc.  1910,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

Smith,  Walter  Irvine College  View 

A.  B.  1911,  Union  College 

Snell,  Hazel  Frost Lincoln 

A.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Sowell,  James  William Omaha 

A.  B.  1900,  A.  M.  1903,  Gallaudet  College 

Spaulding,  Thankful  Elizabeth Lincoln 

A.  B.  1911,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
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Columbus 

Stenger,  Cecilia  Caroline • •  •  •  ■  •  •  • ; 

A.  B.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

w     ,.    _.    ,  University  Place 

Stevens,  Leslie  Clark :'""'..' 

A.  B.  1913,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

Lincoln 

Stuff,  Frederick  Ames •  •  •  *  •  ■  •  •  • ' '  ,    .  Titf  r, 

A  B.  1893,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University;  A.  M.  1900,  The  University  of  Nebraska,  Litt.  D. 
1911,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

.  .  .  Lincoln 

Taylor,  Lola  Mulnix •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

A.  B.  1898,  Battle  Creek  College 

A  .  ..  Lincoln 

Tremain,  Mary  Adell •  ■  •  • ' 

B.  Sc.  1881,  A.  M.  1890,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Blair 

Unruh,  George  Overton •  •  •  •  ■  ■  ■  -■ 

B.  Sc.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

....  Cambridge 

Wagey,  Pearl  Alice •  ••  •  ■  •  •  ■  ■  •  •  •  ■ 

A.  B.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

_     ,     _„  ,  Lincoln 

Walker,  Louisa  Viola 

A.  B.  1914,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

_  .  Lincoln 

Wallace,  Helen  Margaret 

A.  B.  1913,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

_    . Lincoln 

Warner,  Esther ■ ;  •  " ; 

A.  B.  1912,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

mm  „.    T      .  College  View 

Weiss,   Molhe  Louise 

A.  B.  1898,  Union  College 

Lincoln 

Wilke,  Charlotte • 

A.  B.  1910,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

_  „T  Lincoln 

Wilkinson,  Constance  Wenona 

A.  B.  1911,  Cotner  University 

^     ..  .  Bethany 

Wolfenbarger,  Capitola 

A.  B.  1893,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

_-_  . _aL.   __  .  w  .  University  Place 

Wright,  Paul  Blame 

A.  B.  1906,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

.  L  ...  Lincoln 

Wyman,  Harriet  Minerva 

A.  B.  1914,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

Lincoln 

Yont,  Lily 

A.  B.  1907,  The  University  of  Nebraska 

«,••-,  Lincoln 

Yont,  Rose •  ■  •  •  ;  •  •  •  •  ■ 

A.  B.  1903,  A.  M.  1907,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
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